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TO THE RIGHT WOR- 


SHIPFVL SIR FRANCIS GODOL- 
PHIN KNIGHT, ONE OF THE DE- 


PVTIE LIEVTENANTS OP 
CORNWAILE. 


Od Sir, your Bockercturneth 
vnto youclad ina Corniſh ga- 
bardine, which if it become 
_ him not wel,the fault it not in 
he fluffe, but in the — Tailor, who 
neuer bound Prentice to the occupation, 

and working only for hu paſſe-time, could 

hardly obſerne the preciſe rules of mea- 
ſure : but ſuch as it 1, yours it 1s, and yours 
u the workeman, entirely additted to reue- 
rence you for your vertues , to loue you for 
your —_ and ſo more readie in de- 
fire,than able in power to teſtifie the ſame, 

doe with my deweft remembrance take 

leaue, reiting | 


Aryourdiſpoſition, 
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TO HAHE MAIESTIE 


of Don Phitip,our Soueraigne. 


D<&FF O the end that Artificers may 
FARK attaine the perfection requi- 
> ſi:forthe vieof the common- 
wealth,me-thinketh (Catho- 
> S3 tholike roiall Maieſtie) a law 
SUES ſhould be enacted, that no 
carpenter ſhould exercerciſe himſclfe in any work 
which appertained to the occupation of an huſ- 
bandman,nor atailor to that of an architet, and 
that the Aduocat ſhould not miniſter Phiſicke, 
nor the Phiſition play the Aduocat,but ecah one 
excerciſe only that art to which he beareth a na- 
turall inclination,and let paſle rhe reſidue . For 
conſidering how baſe and narrowly bounded 
a mans wit is for one thing and nc more, I haue 
alwaies held it for a matter certaine, That no man 
can be perfectly ſeene in two arts, wichour failing 
in 
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in oneof them :nowto the end he may not erre 
in chuſing that which fitteth beſt with his owne 
nature,there ſhould be deputed in the common- 
wealch,men of great wiledome and knowledge, 
who might dilcouereach ones wit in his tender 
age,and caule him perforce to ſtudie that ſcience 
which is agreeable tor him,not permitting him to 
make his owne choice : whence this good would 
enſue to your ſtates and (igniories ; that in them 
{hould reſide the rareſt artificers of the world, 
and their workes ſhould be of the greateſt per- 
fection,for nought elſe than becauſe they vnited 
art with nature. T he like would I that the vniuerli-- 
ties of our kingdomes did putin practile, for ſee- 
ing they allow not that a ſ{choler ſhould paſle to 
another facultie,vnleſſe he perfectly vnderſtand 
the Latine tongue, they ſhould haue alſo exami- 
ners,to trie whether he who purpoſeth to ſtudie 
Logick, Philolophie, Diuinirte,or the Laws, haue 
{ucha wit as is requiſitfor cuery of theſe ſciences, 
for otherwiſe , beſides the dammage that ſuch a 
one {hall worke afterwards to the Common- 
wealth,by vſing an art wherein he is not killed, 
it is a greefe to ſee that a man ſhould take paines, 
and beat his brains about a matter wherein he 

A tt cannot 
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cannot reape any aduantage. For that at this day 
ſuch a diligenceis not vſed, thoſe vyho had not a 
wit fit for Diuinitie,haue deſtroied the Chriſtian 
religion. So doe choſe who are vntoward for Phi- 
ſicke, ſhorten many a mans daies : neither pol- 
ſcſſeth the Legall Science that periection yyhich 
it might receiue, becauſe itisnot made knowne, 
ro whatreaſonable power the yſeandi interpret2- 
tion of the laws appertaineth,All the antienr Phi- 
lolophers found by experience, that where na- 
ture dothnot diſpoſe a man to knowledge, it fal- 
leth out aſuperfluous labour to toile in the rules 
of att, But none hath clecrely and diſtinctly deli- 
uered yyhat that nature is vyhich maketh aman 
able for one ſcience , and yncapaple of another, 
nor how many difterences of vvictes there are 
found in mankind , nor vyhat Arts or Sciences 
doe anſwer eachin particular,nor by what tokens 
this may be knovyn, vyhichis the thing that moſt 
importeth. 
Theſefoure points(though they ſeeme vnpol- 

ſible)containe the matter yyhereof I am to en- 
treat, beſides many others appurtenant to the 


purpoſe of this doctrine,vvith intention that cu- 


r10us parents may hauean art & maner to diſco- 
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uer the yvic of their children,and may vveet hovy 
to ſetech of themin hand with that ſcience yyher- 
in he ſhall principally profic. And this is an aduile 
vyhich Galen ſayth vyas giuen his father, namely 
that he ſhould1ſet him to ſtudie Phiſicke, becauſe 
for that ſcience he had a ſingular yyit. By vvhich 
your maieſtie ſhall ynderltand hovy much it im- 
porteth the common-yyealth, that there be eſta- 
bliſhed in the ſame a choice, and examination of 
vvits forthe ſciences, ſecing fro the ſtudy vyhich 
Galen beſtoyved in Phiſick, there enſued (o great 
g00d to the diſcaſed of his time,and helefrſo ma- 
ny remedies in vyriting for the poſteritie,Euen as 
Baldus(a notable man in profeſsion of the layyes) 
vvien he ſtudied and practiſed Phiſick, it he had 
paſſcd further therein,vyould haue prooued bur 
an ordinarie Phiſitian, as he vyas not better, for 
that he vyanted the difference of yvit requilic for 
this ſcience,but the lavyes ſhould haue loſt one of 
the greateſt helps that mighr be found amongſt 
men {or expounding chem, 

When I therfore purpoſed to reduce this nevv 
manner of Philoſophie to art, and to proue the 
ſame in ſome vvits,l remembered my ſelfe of your 
Maieſtie,as the beſt knoyvne,and one, at vynom 
A in the 


Tothe king of Spaine. 
the whole world wondereth, beholding a Prince 
oflo great knowledge and vviledome,ofyvhome 
here we cannot conueniently entreat , the laſt 
chapter faue one is your conuenient place,where 
your Maieſtie {hall ſee the purport of your owne 
wit, and the a't and learning yvherewith you 
vyould haue benefited your common-wealth 
if youhad bene a priuatperſon, asby 
nature youare our king and 
louereigne. 
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{9 The ſecond Proeme to 

the Reader, 


Hen Plato would teach any doftrine 
= graue, ſubrile, and diuided from the 

S|| vulgar opinion , he made choſe a- 
mong#t his [cholers of ſuch as he re- 
puted beſt witted, and to thoſe only 
he imparted his mind knowmg by experience , that to 
teach delicat matters to perſons of baſe underſtan- 
ding,was loſſe of time,loſſe of pains,and loſe of lear- 
ning. The ſecond thing which he did after this choiſe 
made, was to preuent them with certaine preſuppoſt- 
trons,cleare and true, which (hold not be wide from 
his concluſron: for the ſpeeches and ſentences which 
cynlooked for are deliuered againſt that which the 
vulgar beleeueth, at the beginning ſerue for nought 
elſe,(ſuch prenention not berng made)than to put ma 
confuſion him that lifteneth,and to breed ſuch aloa- 
thing in mens minds,as it cauſeth them to looſe their 


good 
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good affeftion, and to abhorre and deteſt this dofTrin, 
This manner of proceedmg would I, that I might 
obſerue with thee , ( curtous Reader) if meanes 
could be ved, that I might firſt treate with thee, 
and diſcouer betweene thee and me the diſpoſition of 
thy wit. For if it be ſuch as 1s requiſite for this do- 
Errme, and eſtranged from the ordmarie capacities, 
I would in ſecret tell thee ſuch new and ſpeciall con- 
certes, as thouwouldeſt nzuer haue thought couldfall 
within the compaſſe of. amans imagination Bnt inaſ- 
much as this will not be, and this worke muſl iſſue 
in publicke for all fortes, I could not but ſet thy 
brames ſomewhat a worke : for if thy wit be of the 
conmon and vulgar alloy, I know right well thou 
art alreadte perſuaded, that the number of the ſci- 
ences, and their perfettion , hath been accompliſhed 
many dates agoe. eAnd heereto thou art mooued by 4 
vaine reaſon , that they haumg found out no more 
what to ad,tt 15a token,that now there ts 1n nothing, 
any more noueltics. Now if by hap thou art poſſe(ed 
of ſuch an opinion , gono further, nor read thou ante 
longer on, for thou wilt be much agreeued,, to ſee how 
miſerable a difference of wit poſſeſſeth thee . But if 
thou be diſcreer well compounded,and ſufferent,I will 
delzuer 


tothe Reader, 


deliuer vato thee 3 concluſions very true, albeit for 
therr noueltie they are worthie of great marwell. 

T he firſt is,that of many differeces of wit, which are 
in mankind,one only with preheminence can failto thy 
bot if alreadie, nature, as verie might y, at ſuch time 
as ſheframed it for thee , did not beſtow all her ende- 
uour, in unting twoonely, or three, or (inthat ſhe 
could not effet the ſame) l:ft thee a dolt , and depri- 
wed of them all. 

The ſecona,that to euery difference of wit there an- 
ſwereth in prehemmence,but one only ſcience, and n0 
more of that condition, Soas if thou dtuime not to 
chufe that which auſwereth thy naturall ability,thors 
(halt be very remiſſe in the reſt , though thou ply them 
night and day. 

The third, that after thou haſt knowen which the 
ference is, that moſt anſwereth thy wit , there reſteth 
yet (that thou mayſt not be deceiued) another preater 
aifficultte, which ts, whether thine abi 'ttre be more 
appliable to the praftick than the theoricksfor theſe 2 
parts(be it what ſcience it wil) are ſo oppoſit betwixt 
themſelues,77 require wits ſo different that they may 
be placed one agamſt the other, as if they were contra- 

ries, Hard are theſe [enteces,but yet they haue greater 


arfficul- 


to the Reader, 
 aifficultie and hardneſſe, vz. that we cannot appeale 


from them,nor pretend that we haue receied wrong. 
For God being the author of nature and ſeeing that [he 
aue not to each man more than one atfjerence of wit, 

(25 I haue ſayd before) through the oppoſition or diffi- 

cultie which combreth vs m-onitting themghe applied 
himſelfe to her,and of the Sciences which are atrFtri- 

buted amongst men by prace,tt a miracle,if in an e- 
ment degree,he giue more than one . But there are 

(/ayth $.Paule) drurſions of graces ,and the ſame ſp1i- 
rit ; there are diui(fons of mm»ſtertes , and the ſame 
Lord ; there are diuiſions of operations, but the ſame 
God,who worketh all things m all perſons. To eurry 
one 1s giuen the mmiſterie of the ſpirit for profit : aud 
ro one is giuen by the ſpirit the word of wiſedome, to 
another that of knowledge,after the ſame ſpirit, to a- 
nother faythin the ſame ſpirit , and to another the 
grace of healing, m the ſame ſpirit , to another the 
working of wvertues,to another prophecteng, and the 
deſcription of ſpirits , to others the varietie of 
toungs, to another the interpretation of words : but 
one ſelfe ſpirit , which diudeth to every one as him 

pleaſeth, worketh all theſe things. 

Thi beſtowing of ſciences(I doubt not )God vſeth, 


hauing 
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hauing regard to thewit and naturall difoſition of 
euery perſon, Forthe Talents which he diftributed, 
11S, Matthew, the ſame Euangelift ſayth , that he 
gaue them vnto euery one according to his proper 
"Vertue. 
eAnd to thinke that theſe ſupernaturall Sciences 
require uot ſome aiffoſitions in the ſubieft, before 
they be mfuſea, is an errour every preat : for when 
God formed Adam and Eue,tt ts certaine that before 
he filled them with wiſedome , he imſtrumentalized 
therr braine un ſuch ſort,as they might receiue it with 
eaſe,and ſerue as a commodious mſirument , there 
with to be able to diſcourſe,and to forme reaſons. And 
therefore the diutne ſcripture ſayth ; God gaue them 
enheart to thinke,an ! filled them with the diſcipline 
of vnderſtanding and that according to the difference 
o/ which euery one partaketh, one ſctence u mfuſed, 
and not another,or more or leſſe of each of them, is 4 
thing which may be vnderſtood by this example of our 
firſt parent s,for God filling them both with wiſedome, 
it is averifyed concluſion, that he infuſed the lefer 
portion mto her , for which reaſon the Diuines 
ſay , that the diuell tooke hardimeſfe ro beguile her, 
and durſt not tempt the man, as fearing his much 
wiſedome : 


TheEpiſtle 
wiſedome The reaſon hereof” ( as hereafter we wil 


proue)1s,that the natural compoſition which the wo- 
man had in her braine, is not capable of much wit, 
nor much wiſedome.In the eAngelicall ſubſtances, we 
ſhall find alſo the like count and reaſon : for God, to 
giue an angell more degrees of glorie and higher gifts, 
firſt giueth him a more delicat nature ; and if you en- 
quire of the Diumes whereto this delicat nature ſer- 
weth,they anſwer, that the eAngell who hath the dee- 
peſt vnderſtanding,and the beft nature,with mo#t fa- 
cilitie conuerteth himſelfe vnto God, and wſeth his 
gift with the more efficacie ; and that the like bett- 
deth in men. Hence we cleerely inferre, that there be- 
ng an eleFtion of wit for ſciences ſupernaturall, and 
that not what ſoeuer difference of abilitie,ts thery com- 
modins mitrument humane learning(with more rea- 
ſon)requireth the ſame, becauſe it is to be learned by 
men,with the force of their wit. 

To be able then to diſtinguiſh and diſcerne theſe 
naturall differences of manswit,and to applie to each 
by art,that ſcience wherein he may profit, is the in- 
tention of this my worke. If 1 bring the ſame to end 
(as I haue purpoſed)we will yeeld the plorie to Ged, 
ſeetng from his hand proceedeth whatſoeuer is good 

and 
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and certaine: and if not thou knoweFt well ( diſcreet 
Reader )that it is impoſable both to demiſe an art , and 
to reduce the ſame to perfettion, For ſo long and large 
are humane ſciences, that amans tife ſufficeth not to 
find them out,and to giue them that perfeflron which 
is requiſit, 

The firft inuenter performeth very much , if he 
diſconer ſome notable prmciples,tothe end that ſuch 
as comeafter,may with this ſeed take an occaſion to 
amplifie the art, and to bring it into that eftimation 
and account which ts due hr . Ariſtotle allu- 
ding hereunto,ſayth : that the errors of thoſe who firſt 
began to handle matters of Philoſophie,are to be held 
in great reuerence, for it proowng a matter ſo arffi- 
cult ,to deutſe new things, and ſo eaſe to ad vnto that 
which hath bene dreate ſpoken and treated of ; the 
defeits of the firFt deſerue not ( by this reaſon) tobe 
much reprooued,neither hewho addeth ought , mert- 
teth any great commendation, I confe(ſe that this my 
worke cannot be excuſed from ſome errors , ſeeing the 
matter is ſo delicat,and no way fore-opened toentreat 
thereof . But if the ſame be ina matter where the 
enderftandiug hath place to thinke, in this caſe I 

pray thee(wittie Reader )that before thou giue ſen- 
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rence thou read ouer the whole worke, and aſſure thy 
ſelfe what the difference of thine owne wit ts , and if 
in the worke thou fin4 ought which in thine opinion 15 
nat well ſayd,conſider well of the reaſons which ſway: 
the mo#t againſt it,and if thou can#t not reſolue, then 
turne to read the eleuenth chapter , for tn that 


ſhalt thou find the anſwer which 


they may receiue, 


The Examination or Triall of mens 
wits and diſpoſitions. 


CHAP. I. 
He prooueth by anexample,that if a Child haue not the 


diſpoſition and abilitie,which s requiſit for that ſcience wher. 
wnio he will addiet himfelfe, it is a ſuperfluous labour to be in- 
ftruited therein by good ſchoolemaiſters,to haue ſtore of bookes, 
and continually to ſtudje it. | 


x7, 4 onein that kind of learning, which 
Sq} himſelte had made choiſe of, as he de- 
22& lired ; iudged, that it ſufficed to ſend 


thens, and to giue him Cratippm for his ſthoolemailſter, 
who was the greateſt Philoſopher of thoſe daies,bringing 
him-vp ina citieſo populous, where, through the great 
concourſe of people which thither aſſembled, hefhoute 
of neceſsitic have many examples and profitings of-ſtran- 
gers, fit to teach him by. experience thoſe things which 
appertainedto the knowledge that himſclfe was to learne. 
But; tiotwithftandinoall this diligence, and much more: 

B belides, 


SS He opinion of Cicero was good, who, 1. Booke of 
»y thathisſonne Marke might proue ſuch Offices. 


Bookeof 
Deſtinie. 


2 A Trill of Wits. | 

beſides,which (as a good father) hevſed, prouiding him 
bookes,and writing ſome vnto him of his own head ; the 
Hiſtorians report, that he prooued but a Cods-head, with 
little eloquence,and lefſe philoſophie, (a matter vſuall a- 
mongſt men,that the ſonne abies the much wiſedome of 


.. thefather,) Verely Cicero greatly beguiled himſclte, ima. 


eining thatalbcit his ſonne were not iſſued out of natures 
hands,with that wit and habilitie which is rcquiſit for elo- 
quence and philoſophic,yet by means of the good indu- 
{tric of ſuch a teacher,and the many books, and examples 
of _Athens,togither with the yoong mans continuall en- 
deuour,and proceſle of time,the defects of his vnderſtan- 
ding would be amended: but welſee, that finally he de- 
ceiued himſfelfe, neither do I maruell thereat, for he had 
many examples to this purpole, which encouraged him to 
belecue, that the ſame mightallo betall in the perſon of 
his ſonne. 

For the ſame Cicero reports in his booke of Deſire, 


, that Zenocrates had a wit very vatoward for the ſtudic of 


Naturall and Morall philoſophie, of whome Plato ſayd, 
That he hadaſcholer,who ſtood in need of a ſpurre ; and 
yet notwithſtanding,through the good induſtiie of ſuch 
a maiſter,and the continuall trauell of Zezocrates himlelfe, 
he became a very greatPhiloſopher . And he writes the 
like alſo of Cleautes,who was ſo doltiſh and void of vnder- 
ſtanding , that no teacher would recciue him into his 
ſchoole ; whereat the yoong man agreeued and aſhamed, 
endured fo great toile in ſtudying , that he came after- 
wardsto be called a ſecond Hercules for wiledome . No 
leflevntoward for matters of eloquece, ſeemed the wit of 
Demoſthenes, of whome it1s ſayd, that when he was now 
growne big,he-could not yetſpeake plaine, but Jabouring 


and applying the ai". by heating of goed teachers, he pro . 


ued 
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ued the beſt Oratour of the world : and ſpecially ( as C;- 

cero recounts) he could not pronounce the letter, R, for 

that he did ſomwhat ſtamer,and yetby practiſe he grew to 
articulat it ſo well,as it he had neucr had that way any de- 

fe. Hence tooke that prouerbe his originall, which ſaith, 

That mans wit in matters of {cience,1s like a plaierat dice, 

for if any one prooue vnluckie in throwing his chaunce, 

by artificiall practiſe he comes to amend his euill fortune. 

But none of thele examples produced by Czcero, remains 

without a conucnient anſwer in my doctrine: for (as we 
will hereafter proue)there is in yongmen a certaine dul. 
nes, which argues a greater wit in another age, than if the 
ſame had bene ſharpe from their childhood : nay it is a 
indgement that they will prooue lowtiſh men,when they 
begin very ſoone to diſcourſeand be quicke of conceipt. 
Wherefore, if Cicero had known the true tokens by which 
wits are in their firſt age to be diſcoucred, he would haue 
held it a good ſigne, that Demoſthenes was rude and flow 
of ſpecch,and that Zenocrates had need ofa ſpurre whileſt 
he learned . I take not from agood inſtructor art, and 
induſtric, tncir vertue and force, to manure wits, as 
well rudeas pliant : Þut that which J will ſay, is, that if a 
yoong man haue not of himſelte an vnderſtanding capa- 
ble of precepts and rules, which properly belong to the 
art he would learne,and to none other, that the diligence 


vſed by Cicero with his ſonne , was as vaineas that which 
any other parent ſhal vſe with his ſonne,will be in thelike, 
Tholc who haue read P/ato ſhall calily know,that this do- 
Eriac is truc, who reports that Socrates was the ſonne (as 
heallo reporred himſelte)of a midwife, & that as his mo- 
ther (alcitſhe were much praiſed in the art) could not 
make a woman to be dcliuered,that bctore her comming 
to her was not with child ; ſo he (per'- cining the like of- 
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fice 


*Diaſog? of 
knowledge. 

By the oniy vit- 
derſtanding of 
Socrnes, may 
this compariion 
be verehed, for 
he raught by de- 
mannde, and 
handled themat- 
rer ſo,thar the 
(cholicr himſelfe 


tained ro know » 


ledge,withour 
his tclling bim 
theſame. 
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fice as his mother) could not make his ſcholers bring 
foorth any ſcience,if ofthemſelues they had not their vn- 
derſtanding conceiued therwith, He was of opinion, that Þ 
ſciences were(as it were)naturall to thoſe men only, who 
had their wits appliable therevnto ;and that in ſuch it be. 
fell,as we ſee by experience inthoſe who haue forgotten E 
ſomewhat which they firſtknew , whoif weput them in 
mind but of one word, gather from that all the reſidue. 
Maiſters (for ought thatI can gather) hauenone other 
office with their ſchollers, than to bring learning to their 
remembrance,for if they haue a fruitfull wit, they make 
them with this only to bring forth woondertul conceipte, 
otherwiſe they do but afflict themſelues, and thoſe whom 
Manic. TNEy Inſtrut,nor euer obtaine their deſires. And(at leaſt if 
dome,is not T were a teacher ) betore Ireceiued any ſcholer into my 
wherefore we {cChoole , I would grow to many trials and experiments 
— yi him, vntill [ might diſcouer the qualitie of his wit, 
againſt 129; and1t I found it by nature directed to that ſcience where- 
beldrhis opi- of I made-profeſſion,] would willingly receiue him, for it 
mw breedsa great.contentment in the teacher, to inſtruct one 


of good towardlinefle :and if not, I would counſaile him | 
to ſtudic that ſcience,which were moſt agreeable with his | 
wit.Butit I ſaw, that he had no diſpoſition or capacitic for Þ 


any ſort of lcarning, T would friendly and with gentle 

words tell him, Brother, you haue no means to proue a 

man of that profeſſion which you haue vndertaken , take 

; care not to looſe your time and your labour, and prouide 

you ſome other trade of liuing , which requires not ſo 

oreatan habilitic as appertaineth to learning . Hereot is 

ſcene very plaine experience, for we behold a great num« 

ber ofſcnollers enter the courſe-ofwhatſocuer ſcience, and 
(be the teacher very good or very bad ) finally euery day | 
ſome proouc of great skill, ſome: of meane , and =_ in þ 

ter 
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their whole courſe, haue done nought elſe than leeſe their 
time,ſpend their goods,and beat their brains without any 
maner of profit. 

I wotnere whence this efte may ſpring , they all hea- 
ring onelelte teachcr,and with equall diligence and care, 
and perhaps the dull take more paine than the wittie, and 
this diffticultie growes the greater, by ſecing that thoſe 
who are vntoward for oneſcicnce,arevery apt to another, 
and the toward in one ſort of learning, paſſing to another 
{ort,can vaderſtand nothing. But my ſelfe am at leaſt a 
good witneſle in this truth ; for there were three compa- 
nions of vs, who entered together to ſtudie the Latine 
toong,and one of vs learned the ſame with great facilitie, 
the reſt could neuer makeany commendable compolitt- 
on ; butall paſſing on to Logicke,one of thoſe who could 
notlearae Grammer,proued in that art a principall Azgle, 
and the other two, in the whole, neuer learned one ready 
point; thenall three comming to heare Aſtrologie, it was 
a matter worthie of conſideration, that he who could no 
Skill of Latine or Logicke, in few daics knew moreEin A- 
ſtrologie than his maiſter that taught them, and the reſt 
could neuer learne it. I then maruelling hereat, began 
forthwith to make diſcourſes, and play the Philoſopher 
hereon,and ſo ] found that euery ſcience required a ſpeci- 
all and particular wit , which reaued from that, was little 
worth in other ſorts of learning. And if this betrue (as 
verely ir is,and we will ſo proue it hereafter)he that at this 
day ſhould enter into the ſchooles of our times, making 
proofe and aflay of the {cholers wits, how many would he 
change from one ſcience to another, & how many would 
he ſend into the fields for dolts and vnable to learne ? 
and how many would he call backe of thoſe, who for want 
of abilitizare occupied in baſe exerciſes,and yet their wits 
B 11 were 
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wereby nature created only for learning? butſithens this 
cannot be brought abqutnor remedicd, it behooucs ro 
ſtay no longer hercon,but to paſſe forward. 

It cannot be denied, but that (as I haue ſayd) thereare 
wits found capable of one ſcience, which are vatoward 
for another : and therefore it behooues, before the child 
; beſcttoſtudie,to dilſconerthe manner of his wit, and to 
ſce what ſcience agreerh with his capacitie, and then to 
prouide that he may appliethe ſame. But it is neceſlane 
alſo to conſider,that this which hath bene ſayd, ſufficeth 
notto make a man prooue ſufficiently learned, but we 
muſt haue regard of other conditions no lefle requiſit 
| thanisthis of towardlineſſe , For Hippocrates fayth , that 
mans wit holds the like proportion with knowledge, as 
- the caith doth with ſeed, which though of herſelte ſhe be 
fruitfull and fat, yer it behooucs to mannure her. and vie 
aduiſement io what fort of ſeed her naturall diſpoſition 
enclineth ; for eucry ſort of earth cannot without diſtin- 
ion , produce cuery ſort of ſeed , Some better brings 
foorttt Wheat than Barley, and ſome Barley better than 
Wheat ; and of Wheats ſome bring a plenrifull increaſe 
of good Lammas Wheat,and cannot away with the Ba- 
ſcſt ſort, 

N: ither doth the good husbandman content himſelfe 
to make this only diſtinRion, but after he hath manured 
the earth in due ſeaſon, he lookes for conuenient time to 
 fowit,forit cannotbe doneatall times of the yeare, and 
after that the graine is ſprung vp,heclenſeth and-weedeth 
it,thatitmay encreaſe and grow,giuing the fruit which of 
the ſeed is expected. After this fort, it is neceſſarie that the 
ſcience being knowne,which beſt fitteth with the perſon, 
he begin to ſtudic from his firſt age, for this ({ayth CAr7- 
Potle)is the moſt pliant of all others to learning , Moreo- 
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ucr,mans life is very ſhort,and the arts long and toilſome, 
for which it bchooues that there be time ſufficient to 
know them,and ſpace to exerciſe them,and therewith to 
rofitthe common wealth, Childrens memonie (fayth 4- 
riotle)is atable without any picture, becauſe it was but 
alittle while {ince they were borne , and fo they receive 
any thing whatſocuer with facilitic ; and not as the me- - 
moric of old men , which full of thoſe many things they 
haue ſcenc in the long courſe of thcirlite,is not capable of 
more: and therefore Platolayth , that in the preſence of 
youth,we ſhould recount honell tales and actions, which 
may incite them to vertuous doings, for what they learne MNnenonis, 
inthatage, abides ſtill in their minds , and not (as Galen 9997 mokes an 


vnion of all the 


ſayth)that then itbehooues to learne the arts, when our differences of 


wit,in ſuch as 


naturehath accruedalthe forces thatſhe caghaue ; which they maybe vni. 
pointis void of rcaſon if you admit no Gittintion , He — as 
that is to learne the Latine rongue or any other language, Ferammanal 
ought todo itin his childhood, for it he tarric till the bo- biovatuinges 
dic be hardened,and take the perfection that it ought to ourlearning of 
haue,he ſhall neuer reapeauaileable profit. In his ſecond — os, i 
age,namely boyes ſtate, it is requiſit that he travaile in the ay lie. 
art of Syllogilmcs, forthen the vnderſtanding begins to 
diſplay his forces, which hath the ſame proportion with 
Logicke, as ſhackles haue with the fect of mules not yet 
trayned,who going ſome dates therewith, take afterward 
a certaine grace in their pace : ſo our vnderſtanding ſhack- 
led with the rules & precepts of Logicke,takes afterwards 
a graceful kind of diſcourling andarguing in ſciences and 
diſputations.Then followcs youth, in waich all the {cien- 
ces appertaining to the vnderſtanding may be learned,for 
that hath a ripened knowledge. 

True it is,that Ari#otle excepteth naturall Philoſophie, 
ſaying,a yoong man is not of fit = poſition tor this _ 

iti) 0 
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of docrine,wherein it ſeemeth he hath reaſon, for that it 
isa ſcience of deeper conſideration and wiſedome than a- 
ny other. 

Now theagethus knowne,in which ſciences are tobe 
learned, it behooues to {earch outa commodious place 
for the ſame, where nothing elſe ſaue learning may be 
handled, and ſuch are the Yniuerſities : but the youth 
muſt forgo his fathers houſe,for the dandiing of the mo- 
ther, brethren, kindred, and friends which are not of his 
profeſſion,do greatly hinder his profiting. This is plainly 
ſeene in theſcholers who are natiue of the cities and pla- 
ces where Vniuerſities arcſeated,none of which ({aueby 
great miracle)cuer becomelearned. And this may cafily 
be remedied, by changing of Yniuerſities , and the na- 
tiueof one citie going toſtudic in another . This faring, 
thata man tafes from his owne countrie to make himlelte 
of woorth ana diſcretion,is of ſo great importaunce, that 
thereis no mailter in the world who can teach him more, 
and eſpecially,whena man ſees himſelfe (ſometimes) a- 
bandoned of the fauour and delights of his countrie. De- 
part out of thy land(fayd God to Abraham)and ſeuer thy 
{elfe from amidſtthy kindred and thy fathers houſe, and 
come to the place whereI will ſhew thee, inwhich thou 
ſhalt make thy name great, & ] will giue thee my bleſſing. 
Thelikeſayes Godroall men , who deſire to prooue of 
valueand wiſedome : foralbcit he can blefſe them in their 
native countrie, yethe will, that men diſpoſe rhemſelues 
by this meane which he hath ordained, and that wiſdome 
be not attained by them with idlenefle. Allthis is meant 
with a foregoing preſuppoſall, that a man hauea good wit 
and beapt,for otherwiſe, He that goes a beaſt to Rome, peturns 
4 beaſt againe.Littleauailes it,thata dullard go to learne in 
the famous places of ſtudie, where there is no —_ of 
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vnderſtanding,nor wiledome,nor a man to teach ir. 
Thethird point of diligence is, to ſeeke out a mai- 
ſter who hath a direction and method in teaching, 
whoſe doGineis ſoundand firme, not ſophiſticall nor 
of vaine conſiderations : for all that the ſcholler doth, 
whileſt heisa learning, is to credit all that which his 
maiſter propounds ynto him, for he hath no ſound 
iudgement or diſcretion to diſcerne or ſeparat fal/ſhood 
from truth, albeitthis is a chauncefull caſe, and not 
placed in the choiſe of ſuchas learne, that the ſcholers 
come in due time to ſtudie, and that the Vniuerſitics 
haue good or vnfit inſtructers ; as it befell certaine Phi- 
ſitions,of whome Galcn reports,that hauing conuinced 
them by many reaſons and experiments, and ſhewed 
them, that the practiſe which they vied was falſe and 
pretudiciall to mens health ; the tears fell from their 
eyes,and in his preſence they began to curle their hard 
hap,in lighting on ſuch bad maiſters as barc ſway du- 
ring the time that they were learners. Trucitis, that 
there arc found ſome ſchollers of ſo ripe wit , as they 
ſtraightwaies looke intothe condition of the teachers, 
and thelearning which he teacheth,and if it be vitious, 
they know how to confute the ſame,and to giue allow- 
ance toſuchas deliuer ſoundly; theſe at the yeares end 
teach their maiſter much more than their maiſter taught 
them; for doubting & demaunding wittily, they make 
him to vnderſtand and anſwer things ſo exquiſit, as he 
himſclfeneuer knew nor ſhould haue knowne, if the 
ſcholler with the felMtic of his wit, had not brought 
them to his mind : but thoſe who can do this, are one 
or twoatthe moſt,and the dullards are infinit, through 
which,itwould do well (ſeeing this choiſe and Exami- 
nation of Wits for cuery ſcience is not had) that the 
Vnuuer- 
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Vniuerſitics alwaies made prouition of good teachers, 
endued with found learning, and aclcere diſcerning 
wit, tothe end they may not inſtruct the ignorant in er- 
rours and falſe propoſitions. 

The fourth diligence requiſitto be vſed, is to ſtudie 
cuerie ſcience with order, beginning at his principles, 
and pailing through the midſttothe end , without ha- 
ving matter that may preſuppoſe another thing before. 
For which cauſe, I haue alwaies held iran crrour, to 
heare many leſſons of diuers matters,and to catriethem 
all: home fardled vp together . By this means there is 
made a maſle of things in the ynderſtanding, which at- 
terwards, when they come to practiſe, a man knowes 
not how to turneto vſethe precepts of his art, nor to 
aſigne them a place conuenient : and itis much better 
to beſtow labour in euery matter by it ſelfe, and with 
that naturallorder which it holds in his compoſition, 
for inthe ſelfe manneras itis learned, ſo is it allo preſer- 
vedinthe memorie. And more in particular, itis necel- 
ſariethatthey do this,who of their owne nature hauea 
confuſed wit : and this may cafily be remedied by hea- 
ring one matter by it ſelfe, and that being ended], to en- 
tcrinto the next following, till the whole art be atchie- 
ued.Galeny well vnderſtanding of how great importance 
it was toſtudie matters with orderand conceit, wrot a 
booke to teach the manner that was to be held in rea- 
ding his works,to the end that the Phifition might not 
be tangled in confuſion . Others gdde herevnto, that 
the ſcholler, whileſt he learneth , Yaue but one booke 
which may plainly containe the points of his learning, 
and that heattend to ſtudie that only and no more, eaſt 
he grow into a garboile and confulion, and herein they 
arc warranted by great reaſon. 
| The 
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The laſt thing which makes a man proue of rare lear- 
ning,ts to conſume much timeat his booke, and to Cx- 
pect,that knowledge haue his due digeſtion, and take 
deepe root; for as the bodie 1s not maintained by the 
much which we eat and drinke in one day, but by that 
which the ſtomacke digeſteth and turneth : ſo our vn- 
derſtanding is not filled by the much which we read in 
little time,but by that which by little and little it pro- 
ceeds to conceiueand chew vpon. Our wit day by day 
diſpoſeth it ſelfe betterand better,and comes ( by pro- 
ceſſe oftime)tolight on things which before it could 
neither vnderſtand nor conceiue. Vnderſtanding hath 
his beginning, his increaſe, his ſtanding, and his decli- 
ning,as hath a man, and other creatures and-plants ; it 
begins in boies age, hath his increaſe in youth, his ſtan- 
ding in middle or mans age, and in old age it begins to 
decline. Who ſo therefore would know at what time 
his vnderſtanding enioicthall the forces which it may 
partake,let him weert, that itis fr6 the age of thirtie and 
three vntill fiftie, little more or lefſe, within which com- 
paſſe we may beſt giuecredit to graue authors, if in the 
diſcourſe of thcirlife, they haue held contrarie opini- 
ons; and he that will writebookes, lethim do it ow 
this age,and not before nor after,if he meane not to yn- 
ſay againc,or change opinion. 

But mans age hath not in all people a like meaſure 
and reaſon ; for in lome, childhood ends in twelue * 
yeares,in ſomeat fourteenc, ſome haue {ixteene, and 
{ome eighteen, {uch liucs very long, becauſe their youth 
arriuesto little lee than fortie yeares,and their ripe or 
firme age to three-{core,and they hauc afterward twen- 
tic yeares of old age, wherethrough theirlife amounts 
to foureſcore,and this is the terme of thoſe who are ve- 
rie 
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rie ſtrong , The firſt ſort, who finiſh their childhood at 
twelue yeares,are very ſhort liued,and begin ſpeedily to 
diſcourſe,their beard ſooneſprowteth out,and thcir wit 
laſteth but a ſmall time,thele at thirtie tiue yearcs begin 
to decline,and at fortie and eight,finiſh their life. 
Theprincipallof Of all the conditions aboue ſpecified, there is not a- 


11 theſe, is Na- os” | 1h 
wrefor if ſhe be NY ONE Which is not very neceſlary, profitable,and help- 


inthcm who ap- 


plierheirmind FUILIn practiſe fora yoong man to recejue notice of but 
o Art, theymay tg haue a good and anſwerable nature to the ſcience 


pierce thorow all 


the other things Which he pretendeth to ſtudy, is the matter which moſt 
aboue ſpecified, 


So Caldas ve= © Makes for the purpoſe: tor with this, we haue ſeene, that 
oe diuers men haue begun to ſtudic, atter their youth was 
the Lawes, when expired, and w2re inſtructed by bad teachers, with euill 


he was wel aged, , . . 

wherethrough order,and in their owne birth-places,and yerfor all that 
kimin a coffe: NAUE Prooucd great clearks . ,But if the witfaile ( ſayth 
Conm—_— Hippocrates)all other diligences areloſt. But there is no 


dw,andwil: man who hath better vercficd this, than the good Mar- 


rooue a good . s 
aduocareinthe C145 C4Cer0,WHO through greefe of ſecing his ſonne {uch 
0o9w vw he a doo-nought,with whome none of the means could 
capacitieconfor. Hreuatle,tlat he had procured to breed him wiſedome, 


mable for the 


lawes,he proved ſayd 11 the end after this ſort: What elſe is it after the man- 
ſhort ſealon, Mer of the Giants,to fight with the gods,than to reſiſt againſt na- 
ture? as if ne ſhould haue fayd; What thing is there, 
which better reſembles the battaile, which the giants 
* vndertookeagainſt the gods, than thata man who wan- 
ecth capacitie,ſhould ſet himſelfe to ſtudie? for as the 
giants neuer ouercame the gods, but were ſtill vanqui- 
ſhed by them : ſo whatſoeuer ſcholler will labour to 0- 
uercome his owne vntoward nature , ſhall reſt yanqui- 
ſhed by her. For which cauſe , the ſame Cicero counſel- 
leth vs,that we ſhould not vie force againſt our nature, 
nor endeuour to become Orators, it ſhe aſſent not, for 
we ſhall vadergolabour in vaine. 
T has 
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CHAP. IL. 


That Nature is that which makes a man of habilitie 
10 learne. 


T is an opinion very common and Narre giues ha. 
v2 ordinaricamongſtthe antient Phi- tm. via. 
y).\® loſophers,to ſay, That Nature is ſhe *<*: 

K who makes a man of habilitie to 

Ee learne,and thatart with her precepts 

Le) and rules giuesa facilitie therevnto, 

A INJ: but then vic and EXPErIENCE, which 

he reapes of particular things, makes him mightic in 

working. Yetnone of them cuer ſhewed in particular, 

what thing this nature was,nor in what ranke of cauſes 

it ought to be placed: only they affirmed, that this,wan. 

ting in him who learned, art, experience, teachers, 

bookes ,and trauaile are of none auaile . The ignoraunt. Aboreall things 
vulgar ſecing a man of great witandreadineſſe, ſtraight. carieforit the 
waics aſſigne God to be the author thereof, and looke $ig,y avother 
no further, but hold euery other imagination that goes *<4invaine, 
beyond this, for vanitic - but naturall Philoſophers de- 

ſpile this manner of talking, for put caſe that the ſame be 
godly, and containe thercin religion and truth, yet it 

groweth from not knowing the order and diſpoſition 

which God placed amongſt naturall things that day 

when they were created, and ſo couer their ignorance 

with akind of warrantiſe, and in ſort, thatnone may 

reprehend or gainſay the ſame, they affirmethat all be- 

fals as God will , and that nothing ſucceeds, which 

ſprings not from his diuine pleaſure. But though this be 


neuer ſo apparant a truth , yct are they worthie of re- 
proote, 
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proofe - becauſe, as not eucrie kind of demaund (fayth 
<Ariſtotle)is to be madeatter one faſhion, ſo not cuerie 
aunſ{wer(though true)ts to be giuen. 

Whileſt a natural Philoſopher reaſoned with a Gram- 
marian, there came to them an inquiſitive Gardener, 
and asked what the cauſe might bc, that he cheriſhing 
the earth ſo charilie, in deluing, turning, dunging, and 
watering it,yettheſame neucr well brought toorth the 
herbage which he ſowed therein ; whereas the hearbes 
which ſhe bred of her ſclfe, ſhe cauſed to increaſe with 
great facilitie. The Grammarian aunſwered, This grew 
trom thediuineprouidence, and was ſo ordained tho- 
row the good gouernment of the world: at which an- 
{wer,the naturall PhiloſopherJaughed, ſeeing he redu- 
ccd this to God,becauſe he knew not the diſcourſe of 
naturall cauſes,nor in what ſort they procecded to their 
effects. The Grammarian percetuing the other laugh, 
asked whether he mocked him, or wherat elſe he laugh- 
ed: ThePhiloſopher anſwered that he laughed nor at 
him , butart the maiſter who taught himſo1ll , tor rhe 
knowledge and ſolution of things which ſpring from 
the diuine prouidence (as are the workes ſupernaturall) 
appertaine to the Metaphiſicks (whom we now tearme 

eewattn. DIBINES : ) but this queſtion propounded by the Gar- 
dertandhow  qener,is naturall,and appertaincth to the tuni{dition of 


far their 1uri(e. 


dition extsdeh» the naturall Philoſophers, becauſc there are certaine or- 


and what queſti 


ons apperteine dered and manitcit cauſes, from which this cffe&t ma 

"momm ſpring. Andthus the natural! Philoſopher anſwered, fay- 
ing.thatthe earth is conditioned like a ſtepmother, who 
very carefully brings vp her owne children which ſhee 
breeds her ſelfe , but takes away the ſuſtenance from 
thoſe which appertaine to her husband , and ſo we ſee 
that her owne children arc fat and freſh, and her ſtep- 

children 
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children weake and ill coloured, The hearbs which the 
earth brings foorth of her ſelte,are borne of herproper 
bowcls, and thoſe which the Gardener makes to grow 
by force,aie the daughters of another mother, where- 
through ſhe takes from them the vertuce and nouriſh- 
ment,by which they ought to increaſe , that ſhe may 
giueitto the hearbs which are borne ot her ſelfe. 

Hippocrates likewiſe reports,that he going to viſit the 
grcat Philoſopher Democritus, he told him the follies 
which the vulgar ſpeake of Phiſicke,namely, that ſeeing 
themſclues recouered from f1cknefle,they would ſay, it 
was God who healed them,and that if his wil were not, 
little had the good diligence of the Phiſition auailed. 

This is ſo anticnt a manner of talke, and the naturall 
Philoſophers haue (o often retuted it, that the ſeeking 
to take the ſame away, were ſuperfluous , neither is it 
conuenient:for the vulgar, who know not the particu- 
lar cauics of any cfte&,anſweaeth betterand with more 
truth,as touching the vniuer{all cauſe, which is God, 
than to ſay ſome other vnficting thing. ButI haue often 
gone about to confidertherealon & the cauſe whence 
it may grow,that the vulgar ſort is ſo great a fricnd to 
imputeallthings to God, and to reaue them from na. 
ture,8& do {o abhor the naturall means : and I know not 
whether] haue bene able to find it out. The vulgar (at 

leaſt)giues hereby to vnderſtand,that foraſmuuchas they 

know not what cftects they ought to attribute to God 


- immediatly, and what to Nature, they ſpeakeafter this 


maner.Beſides that,men are for the moit part impatient, 
and defirous to accompliſh ſpeedily what they couet. 
But becauſe the natural means are of ſuch prolixitie,and 
work with length of time, they poſlefle not the patience 


to ſtand marking thereof, and knowing that God is 
omnipo- 
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omnipotent, and in a moment of time performeth 


whatſocuer him pleaſcth (whereot they find many ex- 
amples)they would that he ſhould giue the health,as he 
did to the ficke of the palſte ; and wiſedome, as to Salo- 
mn; riches,as to 104 ,and that he ſhould deliuer them 
from theirenimieas he did Danid. 

The ſecond cauleis,torthat men are arrogant, and 
vaine conceited, many of whom,delire ſecretly in their 
hearts, that God would beſtow vpon them ſome parti- 
cular graces,which thould not bctall after the common 
vie{asis,that the ſunneariſeth vpon the good and bad, 
andthat the raine fals vpon all in generall ) for benefits 
are ſo much the more highly prized , as they are the 
more rare. And for this cauſe we haue ſeene many men 
to feigne miracles in houics and places of deuotion,for 
ſtraightwaies, the people flockes vnto them, and holds 
them in great reuerence , as perſons of whome God 
makes a ſpeciall account : and if they be poore,they fa- 
uour them with large almes, and ſo ſome {inne vpon 
intereſt. 

The third reaſon is,that men haue a liking to be well 
at their eale,whereas naturall cauſes are diſpoſed with 
ſuch order and concetit, that to obtaine their effects , it 
behooues to beſtow labour . Wherefore they would 
haue God demeane himſclfe towards them, after his 
omnipotencie,and that(without ſweating) they might 
come to the well-head of their deſires, I leaue afide the 
malice of thoſe , who require miracles at Gods hand, 
thereby to tempt his almightineſle, and toprooue whe- 
ther he beable todo it: and otherſome, who to here. 
uenged after their hearts defire,cal for fire from heauen 
and ſuch other cruell chaſtiſements. | 

Thelaſt cauſc is, for that many of the vulgar are reli- 
gtouſly 
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bout by way of miracles than by naturall cftc&s, but the 
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ligiouſly giuen,and hold dcere,that God may be hono- 
red and magnified , which is much ſooner brought g- all,and coor. 


The Lord wot 
king therewith= 


ming with bis 
word followed 


common ſort of men know not, that workes aboue na- *! 25 


ture and woonderfull,aredone by God, to ſhew thoſe 
who knowitnot, thathe is omnipotent, and that he 
ſerues himſclte of them, as an argument to proove his 
dodrihe,and that this neceſſitie once cealing , he neuer 
doth itmore. This may well be perceiued, conſidering 
that God dooth no longer thoſe vnwoonted things of 
the new teſtament: and thereaſon is,forthat on his be. 
halfe, he bath performed all neceſfarie diligence, that 
men might not pretend ignorance. And to thinke that 
he will begin anew todo the like miracles,and by them 
once againe to prooue his dodtrine,in railing the dead, 
reſtoring ſight to the blind, and healing the lame and 
licke of the palfie,is an crrour very great; for once God 
taught men whatis behooffull, and prooued the ſame 


by miracles, but returnes notto do itany more. God 
ſpeakes once (fayth 7b) and turnes not toa ſecond re- 70.33. 


pliall. 


The token whereon ground my iudgement, when 
I would diſcouer whether a man haue a wit appropriat 
to Naturall Philoſophie,. is, toſee whether he be addi- 
Red to reduceall matters to miracle, without diſtini- 
on; and contrariwiſe,ſuch as hold not themſclues con- 
tented , vntill they know the particular cauſe of euctie 
efte&t, leaue no occaſion to miſtruſt the goodnefle of 
their wit . Theſe doe well know, that there are effects 
which muſtbe reduced to God immediatly , ( as mira- 


cles) and others to nature, (and ſuch are thoſe, which 
have their ordinarie cauſes, fro whence they accuſtome 


to ſpring)but ſpeaking both of the 


one manner and the 


C 
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other,wealwaics place God for author : for when .- 
riſtotlelayd,that God and nature did nothing in vaine, 
he meant not, that nature was an vniucrſall cauſe, en- 
dowed with aiuri{dition ſeuered from God, but that 
ſhe was a name of the order and concent, which God 
hath beſtowed inthe frame of the world , to the end 
thatthe neceſſaric effects might follow, for the preſer- 
uation thereof. For in the ſame manner, it is vſually ſayd 
that the King, and Ciuile Reaſon, do no man wrong. 
In which kind of ſpeech , no man conceiueth that this 
name Reaſnn,fignificth a Prince which poſleſſeth a ſe- 
uerall iuri{diction from that of the king; but aterme, 
which by his (1gnification,embraceth al the roiall lawes, 
and conſtitutions ordained by the ſame king , for the 
preſeruation of nis common wealth in peace . And as 
the king hath his ſpeciall caſes reſerued to himleltfe, 
which cannot be decided by thelaw, for that they are 
vnuiualland waightie : in like manner God left miracu- 
lous effects re{crucd for himſelf, neither gaue allowance 
vnto naturall cauſes, that they might produce them. 
Theignorance Bythere we muſt note,that he who ſhould know them 


of narurail Phi- 


loſophicyis cauſe for ſuch,and difference them from naturall workes, be- 
impwedwhere HOOUES tO bea great naturall Philoſopher, and to vn- 
they oughe 39 erſtand the ordinary cauſes that enery effect may hold, 
& yet all this ſufficeth not,vnleſſe the Catholike church 
ratifiethem to beſuch. 4nd as the Doctors labour and 

ſtndie in reading this ciuile Reaſon , preſeruing the 

wholcin theirmemorie, that they may know and vn- 

derſtand what the kings will was, in the determination 

of ſucha caſe: ſo we natnrall Philoſophers (as doors 

in this facultie) beſtow all our ſtudie in knowing the 

diſcourſe and order, which God placed that day when 

he created the world,fo to contemplat and vnderſtand 

in 
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in what ſort, and ypon what cauſe, he would that things 
ſhould fuccced.Andas it were a matter worthy laugh- 
ter,that a doRor ſhould alleage in his writings (though 
approoued)that the king commaunds a calc ſhould be 
thus determined, without ſhewing the Law and Rea- 
ſon,through which it was ſo decided : ſo naturall Pkilo- 
ſophers laugh ar ſuch as ſay, Thisis Gods doing ; with- 
outaſſhigning the order and diſcourſe of rhe particular 
cauſes whece they may ſpring. And as the king wil giue 
them no care, when they require him to breake ſome 
tut law,or torule ſome caſe beſides the order of iuſtice, 
which he hath commaunded to be obſerued : ſo God 
willnot hearken when any man demaunds of him my- 
racles and workes beſides naturall order, without cauſe 
why:For albcirthe king euery day abrogates and efta- 
bliſheth new lawes,and changeth judiciall order (as wel 
througlrthe variation of times,as for that it 15 the iudge- 
ment ofa fraile man,and cannotat one only time,attain 
to pcrfect right and juſtice ) notwithſtanding the natu- 
rall order of the vniuerſe, which we call nature.from that 
day wherein'God created the world,vnto this, hath had 
no need of adioining or reauing any one ior, becauſe he 
framed the ſame with ſuch prouidence and wiſedome, 
that to require this order mightnotbe obſerucd,, were 
to ſay,that his workes were vnperte&t. 

To rcturne then to that ſentence ſo often vied by na- 
turallPhiloſophers, that Nature makes able ; we mult vn- 
derſtand that there are Wits, and there are Abilities, 
which God beſtoweth vpon men beſides naturall or- 
der,as was the wiſedome of the Apoſtles, who being 
{1mpleand of baſe account, were miraculouſly cnligh- 
tened and repleniſhed with knowledge and learning. 
Of this fort ofabilitic & wiſdome, it cannot be verehed, 

ſit C jj that 
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that nature makesable, for this is a worke, which is to 
be imputed immediatly vnto God, & notvnto nature : 
The like is to be vnderſtood of the wiſedome of the 
prophets, and of all thoſe to whome God graunted 
ſome grace infuſed. Another fort of abiliticis found in 
men,which ſprings of their being begotten, with that 
order and conſent of cauſes which are eſtabliſhed by 
God to this end: and of this ſort it may be fſayd with 
truth ; Nature makes able . For (as we will prouc in the 
laſt chapter of this worke)there is to be tound ſuch an 
ordcrand conſent in naturall things, tharif the fathers 
in time of procreation,haue regard to obſerue the ſame, 
all their children ſhall prooue wiſe,and none otherwile, 
But the whileſt, this ſignificatis of nature js very vniuer- 
{all and confuſed,and the vnderſtanding contentsnotit 
{clte, nor ſtajeth, vntill it conceiue the particular dif- 
courſe,and the lateſt cauſe,and fo it behooues to ſearch 
out another ſignification of this name Nature, which 
may be more agrecable to our purpole, 

Ariſtotle and other naturall Philoſophers, diſcend in- 
to more particularities,and call Nature,whatſocuer ſub- 
ſtantiall forme, which giues the being to any thing, and 
1s the originall of all the working thereof, in which fig. 
nification,our reaſonable ſoule may reaſonably be tear- 
med nature,for from her we recciue 0ur, formall being, 
which we haue of being men, and the felfe ſame is the 
beginning of whatſocuer we doe and worke . But all 
ſoules being of equall perfeRion (as well that of the wi- 
{cr.as that of thefooliſh) it cannot be affirmed, that na- 
ture inthis {1gnification,is that which makes a manable, 
for if this were true,all men ſhould haue a like meaſure 
of wit and wiſcdome : and therefore the ſame Ariſtotle 


found out another ſtignitication of nature, which is the 
caule 
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cauſe,that a man isable or vnable ; ſaying, thatthe tem: 
perature of the foure firſt qualities, (hor,cold,moiſt,and 
drie\is to be called nature,tor fromthis ifſue al the habi- 
lities of man, all his vertues and vices, and this great ya- 
rictic of wits which we behold. And this is clcarely pro- 
ued by conſidering theage of a man when he is wilcſt, 
who in his childhood is no more thana brute beaſt,and 
victh none other powers than tzoſe of anger and con- 
cupiſcence; but comming to youth , there begins to 
ſhoot out in him a marucllous wit, and we ſce thar it la- 
ſterh til a time certaine,and no longer, for old age grow- 
ing otic goes cuery day looſing his wit, vntill it come 
to be quite decaied. 

This vatictie of wits, it is a matter certaine that it 
ſprings not from the reaſonable ſoule , for that 1s one 
ſelfe inall ages, without having recciuecd in his forces 
and ſubſtaunce any alteration : burman hath in every 
agea diuers temperature,and a contratiedi{potition, by Hippocrae wed 


vrproper terms, 


means whereof, the ſoule doth other workes in child. whenhe cya, 
hood,other in youth.and other in old age. Whence we ng 
draw an cuident argument, that oneſclfe ſoule, doing 4%. 
contrarie workes in one ſeltc bodic, tor that it partakes 
in cucry age acontraric temperatue, when of young 
men,the oneis able, and the other vnapr, this growes 
for that the one of them cnivirs a diuers temperature 
from the otter. And this/tor ©&atitis the beginning of 
all the workes of the realonavle touie' was by the Plift- 
tions and the Philoſophers, t7:ncd Mature ; of which 
ſ1gnification, this ſentence 13 properly vercfied, that Na- 
ture makes able, 

For confirmation of this doQrine,Galea writ a booke, 
whetcin he prooueth, That the maners of the foule; tol- 
low the temperature oi the body, in whicti it keepes re- 

C ij ſidence, 
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ſidence,and that by reaſon of the heat,the coldnefle,the 
moiſture, and the drouth, of the territorie where men 
inhabit,of the meats which they feed on, of the waters 
which they drinke,and of the aire which they breath : 
ſomeare blockiſh,and ſome wile : ſome of woorth, and 
{ome baſe:{ome cruel,and fome mercitu! :many ſtraight 
breſted, and many large : partlyers, and parttrue ſpea- 
kers : ſundrie traitors.,and ſundrie faythfull: ſomewhere 
vnquiet, and ſomewhere ſtayed: there double, here fin- 
gle:one pinching,another liberall : this man ſhamefaſt, 
that ſhameleſſe: ſuch hard, and ſuch light of belecte. 
And to prooue this , he cites many places of Hippocra- 
tes, Plato,and Ariſtotle,who aftirme, that the difference of 
nations,1s wellin compoſition of the body, as in con- 
ditions of the ſoule,ſpringeth from the varietie of this 
temperature - and experience itſelte cuidently ſheweth 
this, how far are different Greeks from T artarians: French- 
men from Spaniards: Indians from Dutch: and Athiopians 
from Eneliſh.And this may beſeenc, not only in coun- 
tries ſo far diſtant, but if we conſider the prouinces that 
enuiron all Spa/ne,we may depart the vertues and vices 
which we haue recounted, amongſt the inhabitants, g1- 
uingech one his peculiar vice and vertue ; and if we 
conſider the witand manners of the Catalonians, YValenti- 
ans, Mercians,Granatines, Andaluzians.Eſtremenians, Portu- 
gal:;,Galleſians, Aſturians, Montagneſes, Biſcanes,Nauarriſts, 
Arrazonois,and of the kingdome of Caitilc, who ſees not 
and knowes not . how far theſe are different amongſt 
themſclues,not only in ſhape of countenaunce, and in 
fcature of body,but cuen in the vertues and vices ofthe 
ſoule? Which all growes, for that. cuery of thele pro- 
ninces hath his particular and different temperature, 
And this varietic of manners is knowne, not onely in 
COUN- 
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countries (© farre off, but in places alſothatare not more 
than a little league in diſtance, it cannot be credited 
what ods there is found in the wits of the inhabitants, 
Finally,all that which Galcz writeth in this his booke, is 
the groundplot of this my Treatite, albeit hedeclares 
notin particular, the differences of the habilities which 
arc in men, neither as touching the ſciences which eue- 
ric one requires in particular. Notwithſtanding, he vn- Ineeryciicrhe 


a 4 __ wiſeſt and eldeſt 
derſtood thatit was neceſlarie to depart the ſciences a- perionsſhould 


- ke into and 
mongſt yoong men, and to giue cch one that which to indgeof the na. 
his naturall habilitie was requiſit,in as much as he ſayd, 72 quicknene 
That well ordered common wealths , ought to haue (> give notice, 


that ech one 


men of great wiſedome and knowledge, who might might learrean 
in their tender age, diſcouer ech ones wit and natu- ti; ifime. © 
rall ſharpneſle, to the end they might be ſet to learne 
thatart which was agreeable, and not leaue it to their 


owne cletion. 
CHAP. III. 


What part of the body ought to be well tempered, that a 
young man may haut habilitie. 


we Ans body hath ſo many varieties of 
7 parts and powers (applicd ech to 
his end)that itſhal not ſtray from 
our purpoſe, butrather growes a 
matter of neceſlitie, to know firſt, 
what member was ordained by 
nature for the principall inſtru- 
ment, to theendman might be- 
come wiſe and aduiſed . For it is a thing apparant, that 
we diſcourſe not with our foot,nor walke on our head, 
C 11j nor 
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nor ſee with our noſtrils, nor heare with our cics, but 

that every of theſe parts hath his vic and particular dif- 
polition,for the worke which it is to accompliſh, 

Before Hippocrate: and Plato came into the world, it 

held for a genera!l conceit amoneſt the naturall Philo- 

ſophers,that the heart was theprincipall part wherethe 

reaſonable facultie made his reftdence , and the inſtru- 

Ara eherefre NENT wherewlth the ſoule wrought the workes of wile- 

the heart andthe COMC, Of diligence,of memorie, and of vnderſtanding. 


things ſeated . WM. - , , ws 

cherabaurs have FOT Which cauſe,the diuine ſcripture(applying itlelte to 

reartceling,Sut che ordinary ſpeech of thoſe rimes)in many places, cals 

net partakersof the heart the ſoueraigne part of a nan . But thcſetwo 
owledge ; but 


_— . Philoſophers comming into the wor.ci, gaue cut- 
is cauler, dence that this opinion was falſe,and prooucd by wany 
reaſons and experiments, that the braine is the princt- 
all ſeat of the reaſonable ſoule , and io they all gaue 
La to this opinion,ſaue only ©7ifotle, who (with a 
purpoſe of crofling P/ztoin all points) turned to reuiue 
the former opinion,and with ropicall places to make it 
robable : with which of theſe opinions the truth {wai- 
eth,time ſerueth not now to diſcuſie. For thcte is none 
of theſe Philoſophers that doubteth, bur that the braine 
is the inſtrument ordained by nature . tote end that 
man might become wiſe and skilfull, it ſufhiceth only to 
declare with what conditions this part ought to be cn- 
dewed, ſoas we may affirme, thatit is duly inſtrumen- 
talized, and thatayong manin this behalfe may poſleſle 
a good witand habilite. 
Foure conditions the braine ought to enioy, to the 
end the reaſonable ſonle may therewith commodioutly 
erforme the wotkes v hich appertaine to vnderſtan- 
ding and wiſdome,The firſt, good compoſition ; the ſe- 
cond,thathis parts be well vnited ; the third, that the 
heat 
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heat exceed notthe cold, nor the moiſt the drie ; the 
fourth,that his ſubſtance be made of parts ſubtile and 
verie delicate, 

In the good compolition,are contained other foure 
things : the firſt is, good figure : the ſecond, quantitie 
ſufficient : the third, that in the braine the foure ven. 
tricles be diſtinct and {euercd,cach duly beſtowed in his 
ſeatand place : the fourth,thart the capablcneſle of theſe 
be neither greater nor lef]e than is conuenicnt for their 
WOrkINgS. 

Galen colles the good figure of the braine, by an 
outward conſideration,namely the forme and diſpotiti- 
on ofthe head , which he ſayth, ouzhttobeſuch, as it 
ſhould be,if raking a perfect round bail of wax, and preſ- 
ling it together ſomewhat on the f:des , therewill re- 
maine(aſrtr that manner) the forchead anda the nape 
with alittle bunchincfle. Hence it followes that the man 
who hath nis forchead very plaine,and his nodocke flat, 
hath not his braine lo 1gured, as is requiſit for wit and 
habilitic. The quantitic of the braine, which the ſoule 
need:th to diſcourſe & confider, is a matter that breeds 
feare , for amongſt all the brute beaſts , there is none 
found to haue ſo much braine as a man, in fort, as if we 
ioine thoſe of two the greatcſt oxen together, they will 
notequall that of one onely man, beheneuerlo little, 
And that whereto behooues more conlideration, is, 
that amongſt brute beaſts,thoſe who approch neereſt to 
mans wiſedome and diſcretion(as the ape, the fox, and 
the dog,)hauc a greater quantitic of braine than the 0- 
ther, though bigger bodied than they. For which caule, 
Galen \(aid,thar a little head in any man is cuer faultic,be- 
cauſe that it wanteth braine ; notwithſtanding,I auouch 


that if his hauing a great head , proceedeth from abun- 
dance 


There are two 
ſorts of fat men, 
the one full of 
fleſh, bones,anJ 
blood : the 2ther 
repleniſhed with 
fat,and theſe are 


very wi:tic, 
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dance of matter, andill tempered, at ſuchtimeas the 
ſame was ſhaped by nature, it is an cuill token, for the 
ſame conliſts all of bones and fleſh,and containes a ſmal 
quantitie of braine , as it befals in very big orenges, 
which opened, are found ſcarce of juice, and hard of 
rinde. Nothing offends thereaſonable ſoule ſo much, 
as to make his abode ina body ſurcharged with bones, 
fat,and fleſh. For which cauſe Platoſayd, that wile mens 
headsare ordinarily weakc, and vpon any occaſion are 
calily annoied, and the reaſon is, for that nature made 
them ofan cmptic skull , with intention not to offend 
the wit, by compeſſing it with much matter. And this 
dodrine of Platois ſo true , that albeit theſtomacke a- 
bides ſo far diſtant from the braine, yet the ſame workes 
itoffence,when it is repleniſhed with fat and fleſh . For 
confirmation hereof, Galep allcageth a proucrbe which 
ſayth, Agroſſe bellie makes a greſſe vnder ſlanding, and that 
this procteds fromnothing elſe,than that the brain and 
the ſtomacke are vnited and chained together. with cer- 
tainefſinewes, by. way of which they interchangeably 
communicat their dammages. And contrariwile, when 
theſtomacke is drie and ſhrunke,it aftoords greataid to 
the wit, as weſecinthe hungerſtarued, and ſuch as are 
driuen to theirſhifts, on which docrine(it may be) Per- 


ſires founded himſelt, when he ſaid, That the belly is that 


which quickens vp the wit.Butthe thing moſt pertinent 
to be noted forthis purpoſle,is,thatit the other parts of 
the body be fat and ficſhie, and therethrough a man 
growes oucr groſle, Ariſtotle ſayes, It makes him to leeſe 
his wit. For which cauſe,I am of opinion, thatifa man 
hauvea great head, albcit the ſame proceed for that he is 
endued with avery able nature,and thathe is furniſhed 
with a quantitie of well tempered matter , yethe ſhall 
not 
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not be owner of ſo gooda wit,as it the ſame held a mea- 
ner ſize. 

Ariftotleis of a contrary opinion, whilcſt he enquires 
for what cauſe a man is the wileſt of all liuing creatures ; 
to which doubt he anſwers, That you ſhall ind no crea- 
ture which hath ſo little a head as man, reſpecting with- 
all the greatneſſe of his bodie : but hercin he ſwarued 
from reaſon,for if hc had opened ſome mans head, and 
viewed the quantitie of his braine , he ſhould haue 
found,that two horſes together had not ſo much braine 
as that one man. That which I haue gathered by expc- 
rience 1s.that in little men it is beſt thatthe head incline 
ſomewhat to greatneſle; and in thoſe who are big bo- 
died,it prooues beſt that they belittle : and the reaſon 
15,forthatafter this ſort , there is found a meaſurable 
quantirie,with which thereaſonable ſoule may wel per- 
forme his working. 

- Beſides this,there are needfull the foure ventricles in 
the brain, to the end the reaſonable ſoule may diſcourſe 
and Philoſophize : one mult be placed on the rightſide 
ofthe braine , theſecond on thelett., thethird in the 
middleoftheſe, and the fourth in the part behind the 
braine, Whervnto theſe ventricles ſerue,and their large 
or narrow capableneſle for the reaſonable ſoule, all ſhall 
be told by vsalittle hereafter, when we ſhall intreat of 
the diucrſities of mens wits. 

But it ſufficeth not, thatthe braine poſleſle good f1- 
gure,ſufticient quantirie,and the number of ventricles, 
by vs forementioned, with their capableneſle, great or 
little, but it behooves alſo that his parts holds a certaine 
kind of continuednefle, and that they be not diuided. 
For which cauſe,we have ſeenc in hurts of the head, that . 


ſome men hauecloſt their memoric, ſome thcir vnder- 
ſtanding, 
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ſtanding, and others their imagination : and put caſe, 
thatafter they haue recoucred their health, the braine 
re-vnited it ſelfe againe, yet this notwithſtanding, the 
naturall vnion was not made, which the braine before 
polictied, 

The third condition of the fourth principall, was, 
that the brine ſhould be tempered with meaſurable 
heat, and without cxceſle of the other qualities, which 
ditpofition,we ſayd heretofore that 1t 1s cailed good na. 
ture ; tor itis thatwhich principally makes a nian able, 
and the contrarie vnable. 

B.itthe fourth, (namely that the braine haue his ſub- 
ſtance or compolition oi ſubtle and dclicate parts) Galen 
ſayrh,is thet2oil importantof all tne reſt. For when he 
would giuc a toke) ofthe good diſpoſition of the brain, 
he aftirineih,g tha: o ub wit thewerh that the braine is 
framed of fubtilc 1.4 yerv aclicat narts,and ifthe vnder. 
ſtanding be dull,it (414405 vuidence of a giofic ſubſtance, 
but he makes no menti-o- of the temperatme . Theſe 
conditions the braine c11ghr tobe cndewed withall, to 
the end the reaſonable fouiv may therethrough ſhape 
his reaſons and ſyllogiſmes . Put tiere encounters vs a 
difficultie very great,and this is,thatif we open the head 
of any beaſt, we ſhall find his braine compoſed with the 
ſame forme and manner,asa mans, withuut that any of 
the forc-rc ported conditions will be tailing . Whence 
we gather that the brute beaſts haue aiſo the vie of Pru- 
dence and reaion,by means of the compoſition of their 
braine,or cltc that our reaſonable ſoule ſerues not it ſelfe 
of this member, for the vie of his opzrations ; which 
may not be auouched . To this doubt, Galea anſwereth 
| inthis manner : Among{t the kinds of beaſts,iris doub- 
ted, whether that which is termed vnreaſonable,vealto- 
octher 
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ether void of reaſon,or not. For albeit the ſame want 
that which conliſts in voice(which is named ſpeech)yer 
that which is conceiued in the foule, and termed dif 
courſe,of this it may be,that all ſorts of beaſts are parta« 
kers, albeittheſame is beſtowed more ſparingly vpon 
{ome,and morelargcly on other ſome. But verely, how 
far man inthe way of reaſon outgoeth all the reſt, there 
is none who maketh queſtion. By theſe words , Galen 
gives vs to vnderſtand (albeit with ſome fearfulneſle) 
that brute beaſts do partake reaſon, one more, and ano- 
ther leſſe;and in their mind do frame ſome fyllogilmes 
and diſcourſes,though they cannot ytter'them by way 
of ſpeech. And then the difference betweene them and 
man conlſiſteth in being more reaſonable , and in vſing 
Prudence with greater perfeRtion. a. X 
Theſame Gate prooues alſo by many reaſons and 
experiments, that Aſſes (being of all brute beaſts the 
blunteſt) do ariue with thcir wit to the moſt curious 
and nice points, which were deuiſed by Plato angl Ari 


flotle,and thereon he collects ſaying: I am therefare ſo 


far from prayſing the antient Philoſophers, in that:they 
haue found out ſomeample matter and of rare inuenti- 
on,/as when they ſay, We muſt hold that there is ſelfe, 
and diuers : one, and notone : not only in number, but 
alſo in kind : ) as I dare boldly aftirme,that euen the ve. 
ry Aſſes (who notwithſtanding ſeeme moſt blockiſh of 
all beaſts)haue this from nature. 

This ſelfe ſame meant Ariſ.otle, when he enquired 
the cauſe, Why man amongſtall living, cteatures 1s wi- 
{eſt : and in another place he tarnes to doubt, For what 
cauſe man is the moſt vniuſt of all liuing creatures - in 
which he gtues vs to vnderſtand the ſelfe ſame which 
Galen ſayd, That the difference which is found between 
man 
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manand brute beaſt, is the ſelfe ſame which is found be: 
tweenea fooleanda wiſe man ; which-is nonght elſe 
than in reſpetof the moreand thelefle . This(truly)is 
notto he doubted; that brute beaſts enioy metmorie and 
imagination, and another power which reſembles vn- 
derſtanding,as the Ape isvery likea man, and that his 
ſoule takes vie of the compoſition ofthe braine, ir is a 
matter apparant : which being good, and ſuch as is be- 
hooffall,performes his workes very wel,1nd with much 
prudence,and if the braine be ill inftrumentalized, it ex- 
ecutes the ſame vntowardly ;-' For which cate we ſee 
thatthere beaſſes', which in their knowledge are pro- 
perly ſuch: and others againe are found fo quitke-con- 
ceipted and malicious,that they paſſe the propertie of 
their kind. And amongſt horſes are fonnd many iadiſh- 
neſles;-and good qualities ; and ſome there are'more 
trainabfe than the reſt : all which growes-from hauing 
their braine well or ill inſtrumentalized. The rc2!on and 
{olut23n of this doubt, ſhall beplaced in the chapter 
which followeth,for there we returne to rcaſon anew of 
this'{natter. - note ED 
Thereare in the body ſome other parts, from whoſe 
temperature, as wellthe witas the braine depend , of 
which we will reaſon in' the laſt chapter of this worke. 
Butbeſides theſe and the braine, there is found in the 
body another ſubſtance , whoſe ſeruice the reaſonable 
ſoule vſcth in his operations,and ſo requireth the three 
laſt qualities which we haue afſigned to the braine, thar 
1s,quantitie ſufficient,delicate'ſubſtance,and good tem. 
perature. Theſe are the vitall ſpirits,and arteriall blood, 
which go wandring through the whole body , and re- 
maine euermore vnited to the imagination, following 
his contemplation:The ofticeof this ſpiritual] ſubſtance 
is, 
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is,to ſtir vp the powers of man, and to giuethem force 
and vigour that they may be able ro' worke . This ſhall 
eyidently be knowne to be their manner, if we take con- 
fideration of the motions,of the imaginations, and of 
that which after ſucceeds in working. For if a man begin 
to imagine vpon any iniurie that hath bene profercd 
him,the blood of the arteries runs ſodainly to the heart, 
and ſtirs vp the wrathfull part, and giues the ſame heat 
and forces for rcuenge, 

If a man ſtand contemplating any faire woman , or 
ſtay in giuing &recciuing by that imaginati6 touching 
the venerious ad, theſe vitall ſpirits run foorthwith to 
the-genitall members , and raiſe them to the perfor- 
mance. Thelike befals when we remember any delicat 
and ſauourie meat, which once called to mind , they 
ſtraightabandon the reſt of the body,and flieto the ſto- 
mackeand repleniſh the mouth with water. And this 
their motion is ſo ſwift,that if a woman with child long 
for any meat whatſocucr, and ſtill retaine the ſame in 
her imagination,weſce by experience, that ſhe looſeth 
her burthen it ſpeedily it benotycelded vnto her . The 
naturall reaſon of this, is, decauſe theſe vitall ſpirits, be- 
fore the woman concciued this longing, made abode 
in the bellie, helping her there to retaine the creature, 
and through this new imagination of cating, they hie 
tothe ſtomacke to raiſe the appetite, and in this ſpace, if 
thebelly haue no ſtrong retentiue,it cannot {uſtaine the 
lame,and fo by this means ſhe leeſeth her burthen. 

Galen ynderſtanding this condition of thevitall ſpi- 
rits,counſaileth Phiſitions that they giue not ſicke folke 
toeat,when theit humors are raw and vpon digeſtion, 
for when they firſt feele the meatin the ſtomacke, they 
ſtraightwaics abandon the worke about which _ 
they 
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they were occupied,and come thervnto to helpe it. The 
like benefit and ayd, the braine recciues of theſe vitall 
ſpirits, when the reaſonable ſoule is about to contem- 4 
plat,vnderſtand,imagine, or performe actions of me- 
morie,without which it cannot worke . And likeas the 

groſle ſubſtance of the braine,and his euill temperature — 
brings the wit to confuſton:ſothe vitall ſpirits, and the 

arteriall blood(not being delicatand of good tempera- 
ture)hinder in a man his diſcourſe and vle of reaſon. 
Wherefore Plato fayd , That the ſuppleneſſe and good 
temperature of the heart , makes the wit ſharpe and 
quicke-ſighted. Having prooued before thatthe braine 2 
and notthe heart,is the principall ſeat of the reaſonable 
{oule.And thereafon1s, becauſe theſe vitall ſpirits are 
engendred in the heart, and partake of that ſubſtance 
and thattemperature , which reſted in that which for- 
med them. Of this arteriall blood , ©A4ri/totle meant . 
when heſayd, That thoſe men are well compounded 
who hauc their blood hot, delicat, and pure; for they 
are alſo of good bodily forces, and of a wit well difſpo- 
ſed. Theſe vitall ſpirits are by the Phiſitions termed Na- 
ture,for they are the principall inſtrument with which 
the reaſonable ſoule performeth his workes.and of theſe 
alſo may that ſentence be vercficd, Nature makes able, 


CHAP. IIII. 


It —_ that the ſoule vegetatine,ſenſitine, 4nd reaſonable, 
aue knowledge without that any thing be taught them , if 
ſo be that they poſſeſe that connentent temperature , which 

is requiſit for their operation- 


The 
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x Hetemperature of the four firſt qua- 
y lities)which we heretofore termed 
2, Nature) hath ſo great force, to cauſe 
SYS that ( ofplants, brute beaſts, and 
>. man) cach one ſct himlelfe ro per- 
\ } forme thoſe workes which arc pro- 
- e pcrto his kind, thatthey ariue to that 
vtmoſt bound of perfeGion which may be attained, ſo- 
dainly & without any others teaching them , the plants 
know how to forme roots vnder ground,and by way of 
them to draw nouriſhment to retaine it,to digeſt it, and 
to Criue foorth the excrements : and the brute beaſts 
likewiſeſo ſoone as they are borne, know that which 1s 
agrecable to their nature,and flic the things which are 
naughtie and noiſome . And that which makes them 
moſt to maruell who are not ſeenc intnaturall Philoſo- 
phie,is,that a man hauing his braine well tempered,and 
of that diſpoſition which is requiſit for this or that fct- 
ence,{odainly and without hauing cuer learned it of a- 
ny,he ſpeaketh and vttereth ſuch exquiſit matters , as 
could hardly win credit. Vulgar Philoſophers,ſceing the 
maruellous works which brute beaſts performe,aftirme 
it holds no cauſe of maruell, becauſe they do it by natu- 
rall inſtin, in as much as nature ſheweth and teacheth 
each in his kind whathe istodo. And in this they ſay 
very well, for we haue alreadie allcaged and prooued, 
thatnature is nothing elſe than this temperature of the 
foure firlt qualities, and that this is the {choolemaiſter 
who teaclicth the ſoules in whatſort they are to worke: 
but they tearme inſtin of nature a certaine maſſe of 
things,wliich riſe from rhe noddocke vpward, neyther 
could they cuer expound or giue vs to vnderftand, what 
D It 
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itis. The graue Philoſophers (as Hippocrates, Platoand A- 
riflotle) attribute all theſe maruellous workes to heart, 
cold,moiſture,and drouth, andthis they aftirme of the 
firſt principle,and paſſe no farther. And if you aske who 
hath taught the brute beaſts to doe theſe works, (which 
breed vs ſuch maruell ) and men todiſcourſe with rea- 
ſon ; Hippocrates anſwereth, It is the natures of them all | 
without any teacher: as if he ſhould ſay, The facultics or 
the temperature of which they conſiſt,arc al given them 
without being taught by any other . Which is cleercly 
diſcerned,if they paſle on to conſider the workes of the 
ſoule vegetatiue,and ofall the reſt which goucrne man, 
whoifithaue aquantritic of mans ſeed, wel digeſted and 
ſeaſoned with good temperature,makes a body fo ſeem- 
ly and duly in{tzumentalized,that all the caruers in the 
world cannot ſhape thelike. 

For which cauſe Ga/ez woondring to ſee a frame o 
maruellous,the number of his {cuerall parts,the ſeating, 
the figure, and the vſe of each one byitſelfe, grew to 
conclude,it was not poſſible that the vegetative ſoule, 
northe temperature, could faſhion a workmanſhip ſo 
ſingular,butthatthe author thereof was God, or ſome 
other moſt wiſe vnderſtanding.But this maner of ſpeech 
1s alreadic by vs herctofore refuted : for it beſcemes 
not naturall Philoſophers to reduce the effe&ts imme- 
diatly ro God,and ſo to flip ouer the aſſigning of theſe- 
cond reaſons, and eſpecially inthis caſe, where we ſee 
by experience, that if mans ſeed conſiſt of an cuill ſub- 
ſtance,and enioy nota temperature conuenient,the ye- 
geratiueſoule runs intoa thouſand diſorders : for it the 
ſame becoldand moiſt more than is requiſit, Hippocras 
tes ſayth,that the men prooue Eunuches, or Hermofro- 
dites; andifitbe very hoteand drie, Ariotleſayth, that 

it 
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it makes them curle-pated,crocke-legged,and flatnoſed 
asarethe Athiopians, and if itbemoitt, the ſame Galen 
ſayth, that they grow long and lithie : and ifitbe drie, 
low of ſtature. All this isa great deteQtin mankind, and 
forſuch works we find little cauſe to gtue nature any 
commendation,or to hold her for aduiſed; and if God 
werethe author hereof, none of theſe qualities could di- 
uert him. Only the firſt men which the world poſleſſed, 
Plato affirms were made by God,but the reſt were borne 
anſiwerableto the diſcourie of the ſecond cauſes, which 
if they be well ordered, the —_— ſoule dooth well 
performe his operations : andif they concur notin ſort 
conuenient , it produccth a thouſand dammageable. 
effects. 

What the good order of nature for this cffe& muſt 
be,is,that the vegetative ſoule hauc an endowment of a 
good temperature,or cle, let Ca/en and all the Philoſo- 
phers in the world anſwer me, what the caulſc is that the 
vegetatiue ſoule poſſeſleth ſuch <kill and power in the 
firſt age of man to ſhape his body , and to increaſe and 
nourifh theſame, and when old age groweth on, can 

celd the ſame nolonger. Forif an old man leele but a 
tooth, he is paſt remedie of recoucring another, butit a 
child caſt them all, we ſee that natures return to renew 
them againe. Is it then poſſible that a ſoule which hath 
done nought elſe inall the courſe of life,than to receiue 
food,retaine the ſame, digeſt it, and expell the excte- 
ments,new begetting the parts which faile, ſhould to- 
words the end of life forgetthis,and want abilirie to do 
the ſameany longer ? Calen (for certaine ) will anſwer, 


'* that this kill and habilitic of the vegetatiue ſoule in 


youth, ſprings from his poſſeſſing much naturall heat 
and moiſture,and thut in age the fame wants skill and 
D 1 power 
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powertopcrforme it. by means of the coldneſſe and 
drincfſc,to which abodiec of thoſe yeares is ſubiet. The 
knowledge of the ſenſitiue {oule, takes his dependance 
allo from the rempcrature of the braine, tor ii the ſame 
be ſuch as his operations require that it ſhould beit can 
perform with due pe. fetion , otherwiſc, the ſame muſt 
alſo crre no lefſe than the ſoule vegetative. The manner 
which Gaten held to behold and difcerne by cyſight the. 
wiſedome of the ſenfitiue loule,was to tzkea yoong kid, 
but newly kidded, which {ct on the ground, begins to 
20 (asifithad benetold and ravght that his legs were 
madeto that purpoſe)and after thar,he ſhakes from his 
backe the ſuperfluous moiſture which he brought with 
him from his mothers belly, and litting vp the one foot, 
ſcrapes behind his eare ; and ſetting betore him ſundrie 
platters with wine, water, vinegre, ole, and milke, after 
he hath ſmelt them all, he fed oncly on that of milke. 
Which bcing beheld by diuers Philoſophers there pre- 
ſent,they all with one voice cried out, That Hippocrates 
had great reaſon to ſay,that ſoules were skiltull without 
the inſtruction of any teacher. But Galen held not him- 
ſelfe contented with this one proofe, for two months 
after he cauſed the ſame kid, being very hungrie, to be 
brought into the field, where ſmelling at many hearbs, 
hedid eat only thoſe , whereon goats accuſtomably 
feed. | 

But if Galen, as he {ct himſelfe to contemplat the de- 
meanure of this kid, had done the like with thrce or 
foure together, he ſhould haue ſeene ſome gone berter 
than other ſome,ſhrug themiclues better, ſcratch betrer, 
and performe betteral the other ations which we haue 
recounted , Andif Galez had reared two colts, bred of 
one horie and mare , he ſhould hauc ſeenethe one to 
pace 
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pace with more grace than the other,and to gallop and 
ſtop better,and ſhew more fidelitie. And if he had taken 
an ayrie of Faulcons,and manned them, he ſhould haue 
found the firſt good of wing, the ſecond good of prey, 
andthe third rauening and ill conditioned . The like 
ſhall we find in hounds,who being whelpes of the ſame 
litter,the one for perfection of hunting , will ſeeme to 

.want but ſpecch, and the other haue no more inclinati- 
on therevnto, than if he had bene engendered by a 
tcardmans bandog. 

All this cannot be reduced to thoſe vaine inſtints of 
nature; which the Philoſophers faine. For if you aske 
for what cauſe one dog hath more inſtin than another, 
both comming of one kind,and whelpes of one ire, ] 
cannot conicQure what they may anſwer, ſaue to flic 
backe to their old leaning poſt, ſaying, That God hath 
taught the one better than the other, and giuen him a 
more naturall inſtin&. And if we demaund the reaſon, 
why this good hound, being yer buta whelpe, is a per- 
fe hunter,and growing in age, hath no ſuch ſufficien- 
cic : and contrariwile , another being yoong cannot 
hunt at all, and waxing old,is wylic and readie; I know 
not what they can yeeld in replie.My ſelfe atlcaſt would 
ſay,thatthe towardly hunting of one dog more thanan 
other, grow es from the better temperature of his brain : 
and againe, that his well hunting whileſt he is yoong, 
and his decay in age, is occaſioned by means thatin one 
age he partakes the temperature which is requiſit to the 
qualities ofhunting,aad in the other not, Whence we 
infer,that ſfichens the temperature of the four firſt qua. 
lities is the reaſon and cauſe, for which one brute beat 
bertcr performs the works of his kind than another, that 


this temperature is the {cuoolemaiſter which teacheth 
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time of harueſt 


furniſheth him. 


A Fauleconer af- 


that he had a re- 
dye Faulcen for 

hawking)s which 
ew buſlarJly, 

) - remedywher. 

of, he gaue hira , 

borton di fuoco 


in the head, and 
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the ſenſitiue ſoule what it is to do. 

Andif Galen had conſidered the demeanure and voi- 
ages of the Ant,and noted his prudence, his mercic, his 
iuſtice,and his gouernment, he would haue taken aſto-. 
niſhment to ſeca beaſt ſo little endewed with fo great 
ſageneſle, without the helpe of any maiſter or teacher to 


his braine,being knowne,and how aptly it is appropri- 
ated to wiſedome, (as hereafter ſhall be ſhowne) this 
woonderment will ceaſe, and we ſhall conceiue, that 
brute beaſts with the temperature of their braine, and 
the fantaſmes which enter thereinto by the fiue ſences, 
make ſuch diſcourſes,and partake thoſe abilities, which 
we do ſo notein them. And amongſt beaſts of one kind, 
he which is moſt ſchooleable and skilfull, is ſuch, be- 
cauſe he hath his braine better tempered,and if through 
any occalion or infirmitie,the temperature of his braine 
incur alteration,he will ſodainly lceſe his skill and abili- 
tie,as men alſo do. 

But now weareto treat of a difficultic touching the 
reaſonable ſoule,which is,in what ſort he hath this na- 
eurall inſtintfor the operations of his kind , (namely 
Sapience,and Prudence)and how on the ſodaine , by 
means of his good temperature,a man can be skilled in 
the ſciences, without the inſtruftion of any other : ſee- 
ing experience telleth vs,that if they be not gotten by 
learning,no man is at his birth endewed with them. 

Betwcene Platoand Ariſtotle,there is a waightie que- 
ſtion,as touching the veretieng the reaſon or cauſe from 
whence the wiſedome of man may ſpring. One ſayth, 
Thatthe reaſonable ſoule is more antient than the bo- 
die, for that before ſuch time as Nature endowed the 
ſame with theſe inftrumeats, it made abode in heauen, 
in 


___ ——_ grew » 
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in the company of God, whence it iſſued full of ſcience 
and ſapience: but when it entered to forme this mat- 
ter,through the cuill temperature which it found there- 
in,it forewent the whole,vntill by proceſle of time, this 
ill cemperature = toamendment, and there ſuccee- 
ded anotherin ſteed thereof, with which (as more ap- 

liable to the ſciences it had loſt ) itgrew by little and 
little to call that to remembrance which before it had 
forgotten. This opinion is falſe, and I much marucl that 
Plato being ſo greata Philoſopher,could not render the 
reaſon of mans wiſedome,confidering that brute beaſts 
haue their prudencies and naturall habilities, without 
that their ſoule departs from their bodie, or ſties vp to 


heau?n to learne them. In which regard he cannot go <a: called 


Dmune. 


blamcleſſe,eſpecially hauing red in Geneſis(whereto he 
gaue ſo great credit)that God inſtrumentalized the bo- 
dy of _1Hdam,before he created his ſoule. The ſelfe-ſame 
befals alſo now,ſaue that it is nature who begets the bo- 
dy,and in the laſt diſpoſing thereof, God createth the 
ſoulc in the ſame body,without thatit be ſundred there- 
from any time or moment. 

Ariſtotle tooke another courſe, afhrming that cuerie 
doQrine,and cuery diſcipline, comes from a foregoing 
knowledge,as if he would ſay.all that which men know 
and learne,fprings from that they hauc heard the ſame, 
ſcene it,ſmelrt ir, taſted it,or felt it.For there can grow no 
notice in the vnderſtanding, which hath not firſt taken 
paſſage by ſome of the fiue {ences . For which cauſe he 
layd, that theſe powers iſſue out of the hands of nature, 
aSa plaine table in which is no maner of painting,which 
opinion is alſo falſe as well as that of P/ato. But that we 
may the better prooue and make the 1ame apparant, 1t 
behooues firſt to agree with the vulgar Philoſophers, 
D iy rnat 


Plato tooke out 
of the holie 
Scripture the beſt 
ſentences which 
are to be tound 
in his workes, in 
reſpet whereof 


Plato attributes 
three ſoulcs ynto 
man, 


Hippocrates al 
fwered better, 
ſaying : That na- 
ture islearred, 
though ſhe haue 
not learned to 
do well 
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that in mans body there reſts but one ſoule,and that the 
ſameis reaſonable, which is the originall of whatſocuer 
wedo or effec: albeit there are opinions , and there 
want not,who againſt this defend, that in company of 
the reaſonable {oule, there are aſſociated ſome two or 
three morc. 

This then ſtanding thus in the workes which the rea- 
ſonableſoule performes,as itis vegetative, we haue al- 
readie proued that the ſame knowes how to ſhape man, 
and to giue him the figure which he is to keepe, and 
knowes likewiſe how to receiue nouriſhment , to re- 
taine it, to digeſt it, and to expell the excrements, 
and ifany part of the body do faile, ſhe knowes how to 
ſupplie the ſame anew,and yeeldit that compoſition a- 
grecable to the vſe which itis to hold. And in the works 
of the ſenſitiue and motiue, the child ſo ſoone as it is 
borne, knowes to ſucke, and faſhion his lips to draw 
foorth the milke,and this ſoredily, as notthe wiſeſt man 
can do thelike. And herewithall, it aſſures the qualities 
which are incident to the preſervation of his nature, 
ſhbuns that which is noiſome and dammageable there- 
vnto,knowes to weepeand laugh,without being raught 
by any. And if this benot ſo,letthe vulgar Philoſophers 
tell meawhile,who hath taught the children to do theſe 
things, or by what ſence they hauelearned it. Well I 
know they will anſwer, Thar God hath giuen them this 
naturall inſtinttas tothe brute beaſts, wherein they ſay 
notill,ifthe naturall inſtin& be the ſeclte ſame with the 
temperature. 

The proper operations of the reaſonable ſoule,name- 
ly,to vnderſtand.,to imagine and toperforme actions of 
memorie;a man cannot do them forthwith ſo ſoone as 
he is borne, for the temperature of infancieſeryeth very 
Vn 
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ynfitly therefore,and is meerely appropriat to the vege- 
tative and ſenfitiue, as that of old age is appropriat to 
the reaſonable ſoule,and contrary tothe vegeratine and 
ſenfitiue . And if as the tempcrature which ſerues for 
prudence,is gotten in the brain by little and little, ſo the 
{amecould all be toined together at one inſtant , nian 
ſhould on the ſodaine haue better skill to diſcourſe and 
play the Philoſopher,than it he had attained the ſame 1a 


the ſchooles. 


But becauſe nature cannot performe this ſaue by pro- 
ceſle of time,a man growes to gather wiſedome by little 
and little,and that this is the reaſon and cauſe thereof, is 
manifeſtly prooucd, if we confider,thata man after he 
hath bene very wile,growes by little and little into fol- 
ly,for that he daily goes (till his decrepit age)accrewing 
a contrary temperature. I for mine owne part am of o. 
pinion,that if nature,as ſhe hath made man of ſced hot 
and moiſt and this is the temperature which dires the 
yegeratiuc,and the ſenfiriue, what they are to effeRuat) 
ſo ſhe had made him of ſeed cold and drie,cucn after his 
birth, he ſhould ſtraight-waies haue bene able to dif: 
courſe and reaſon,and not have attended to ſucke, in as 
much as this is the temperatureagreeable to thele ope- 
rations. But for that we find by experience, that it the 
braine haue the temperature requiſit for naturall ſcicn- 
ces,he hath no need of a maiſter to teach him, it fals out 
neceſſarie that we marke one thing, which is, that if a 
man fall into any diſeaſe, by which his braine vpon a 
ſodaine changerh his temperature (as are macneſle,me. 
lancholy,& frenzie ) it happens, thatat one inſtant he 
leeſeth,it he were wiſe,all his knowledge, and vtters a 
thouſand follies, and it he werea foole,he accrues more 


witand abilitie than he had before. 


I 


The ſeed and 


menſtruall blood 
which are two 
material! prin« 
ciples of which 


we be formed, 


are hote & moiſt, 
through which 


temperature 


chi!dren ar6(6 


ynskilled, 
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I can ſpeake of a rude countrie fellow , who becom- 

_ ming frantike, made a very eloquent diicourle in my 

+> == very preſence, recommending his well dooing to the by- 
the tirſt gre» ſtanders,and that they ſhould take care of his wite and 


it makes a man 


— children(ifitpleaſed God to call him away in that fick- 


withſtore ofma: NCſTe) with ſo. many flowers of Rhethorike,and ſuch apt 
i emer? choile of words,as if Cicero had (| poken in the preſence 
aac awai of theSenate : whereatthe beholders maruelling,asked 
grea:talkes bo: ME Whence ſo great eloquence and wiledome might 
grow , in a man who in his health time could ſcantly 

ſpeake ? and TI remember I made anſwer, That the art of 

Oratorie was a ſcience, which ſprings from a certaine 

point or degree of hear,and that this countric fellow,be- 
foreſound, had by meanes of this infirmitie attayned 

therevnto. | 

I can alfo ſpeake of another frantike perſon , who for 

the ſpace of more than eight daies, neuer vttered word 

wicbenirss WHICH Lound not to carric his juſt quantitie,and moſt- 
occaſionedby a- Iy he made couplements of verſes very well compoled, 
bundice of <h9- NEreatthe by-ſtanders wondring to here a man ſpeake 
bold in the fub= jq; yerſe,who in his health had neuer ſo much skill ; 1 


Rance of che 


brainwhich bu- ſay, It f11dometell out, thathe who wasa poet in his 
mor . . o 

congruencewith health time, ſhould beſo alſo in his ſickneſle. For the 
Poenen® Bo. CEMPCErature of the braine , by which when a man is 


which cauſe Ho- 


aceſayd,Thatif yyrhole.he becommetha Poet, in fickneſle altereth and 


ſummer did not 


makeeuacuation brings foorth contraric operations.I remember thatthe 
« ould pate Wife of this frantike fellow, anda ſiſter of his, named 
veiore tum. Margarct, reprooued him , becauſe he ſpake ill of the 
ſaints, whereat the patient growing impatient fayd to 
his wife theſe words : I renounce God for the loue of 
| you: andS.Mariefortheloue of Margaret ; and S. Peter 
for the loue of 10x of 0lmedo,and fo he ran thorow a 
beadroll of many ſaints,whoſe names had — 

wit 
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with the other by-ſtanders there preſent, 

But this is nothing,and a matter of (mall importance 
in reſpec of the notable ſpeeches, vttered by a Page of 
one of the great ones of this realme,whilſt he was -mad, 
who in his health was reputed a youth of ſlender capa- 
Citic,but f2lling into this infirmitie, he deliucred ſuch 
rare conceits, reſemblances, and anſwers, toſuch as al- 
ked him,and deuiſed ſo excellent manners of gouerning 
a kingdome(of which he imagined himlclte to be ſouc- 
raigne) that for great wonder people flocked to ſee him 
and heare him,and his very maiſter ſcarcely euer depar- 
ted from his beds head, praying God that he might ne- 
uer be cured. Which afterwards plainly appeared, for 
being recouered, his Phifition (who had healed him) 
came totake leaue of his lord, with a mind to recciue 
ſome good reward,if of nothing elſe,yetatleaſtin good 
words;but he encountred tiis greeting: I promiſe you 
maiſter doQtor,that I was neuer more aggreeued at any 
ill ſucceſle, than to ſee this my page recouered,for it was 
notbehooffull that he ſhould change ſo wiſe folly, for 
an vnder({tinding ſo ſimple as is this, whichin his tealth 
he enioieth.Me-thinks that of one,who to fore was wiſe 
and well aduiſed, you haue made him-a foole againe, 
which is the greateſt miſerie that may light ypon any 
man. The poore Phiſition ſeeing how little thankfully 
his cure was accepted,went to take leaue of the page, 
who amongſt many other words that paſſed betweene 
them,told him this : Maiſter doctor, Ikifſe your hands 
for ſo greata benefit beſtowed on me, in reſtoring mine 
vnderſtanding,but ] aſſure you on my faith,thatin ſome 
ſort,it diiplcaſeth me to have bene cured. For whileſt I 
reſted in my ftolly,l led my life in the deepeſt diſcourſes 
of the world,and imagined my ſelfe fo great a _ as 
there 
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This pagewas ENEre raigned no king on the earth, whio was not my 
—_ vaſſall,and were this a icaſt oralie,what imported thar, 


whileſt I conceiued thereof {o greata contentment, as 
ifit had bene true © I reſt now in far woorle caſe,finding 
my ſelfc in troth to be but a poore page, and to morrow 
I muſt begin againe to ſerue one , who whilſt I was in 
mine infirmitte , I would hauedi{dayncd for my foot- 
man. 

Itskils not much,whether the Philoſophers admit all 
this,and bciceue that it may be ſo or not ; but what if ] 
ſhould prooue by verie true ſtories, that ignorant men 
ſtrooken with this infirmitie,hauc ſpoken Latine,which 
they neuer learned in their health, and that a franticke 
woman told all perſons who came to viſit her, their ver- 
tues and viccs, and ſometimes reported matters with 
that aſſurance, which they vie to giue who ſpeake by 
coniccures and tokens :and for this cauſe,none almoſt 
durſt come in to viſite her,fearing to heare of thoſe true 
tales which ſhe would deliuer ? and (which is more tg 
be maruelled at) whena barber came to let her blood, 
Friend (quoth ſhe) haue regard what you do, for you 
haue but tew daies to liue, and your wife ſhall marrie 
ſ{ucha man : and this, though ſpoken by chaunce, fell 
out ſo true,as it tooke effe before halte a yeare came to 
anend. | 

MethinksI heare them who flic natural Philoſophy, 
to ſay that this is a foule leaſing.&: that (pur caſe it were 
rrue)the diuell as heis wiſe and craftic by Gods ſuffe- 
rance,entred into this womans body, and into the reſt 
of thoſe frantike perſons, whom I haue mentioned, and 
cauſed themto vtter thoſe ſtrange matters,and yet euen 
toconfeſſe this, they are very loath , for the diuell fore. 
knowcth not whatis tocome,becaule he hath no pro- 
phetical] 
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pheticall ſpirit. Trey bold it avery ſufficientargument y.geatestoene 
ro auouch, This is talſe, becauſe I cannot conceiue how Jeep who ten 
it may be ſo: as if difficult & quaint matters were ſubicct to foole. 

to blunt wits, and came within the reach of their capa» 

Cities. I pretend not hereby to take thoſe to taske who 

haue detect of vaderſtanding, for that were a bootlcfle 
labour,but ro make Ariſtotle himiclte contefſe , that 

men endowed with the temperature requilit for ſuch o- 
perations,may concelue many things without hauing 

recciued rhercof any particular perſeucrance, o1 learned 

the ſame at the hands of any other Sundry allo,becauſe 

this heat is a neighbour to the ſeat of the mind, are 

wrapped in the infirmitie of ſottiſhneſſe, or are heated 

by ſome furious inſtint, whence grew the Sibils and 

Bacchants, andall thoſe, who men thinke are egged on 

by ſome diuine in{piration,whereas this takes his origi- 

nall,not from any dilcaſe,but from a naturall diſtempe- 

rature. Marcus a Citizen of Siracuſu, was excellenteſt poet 

after he loſt his vnderſtanding, and thoſe in whom this 

abatcd heat approcheth leaſt co mediocritic,are,verely) 

alrogether melancholike, burthcreby much the wiſer. 

In theſe words CAri/totle cleercly conteſletn,that when 

the braine is exceſſtuely heated , mainy thereby attaine 
theknowledge of things to come, (as were the $7615) 

which Ariflotle ſayth , growes not by realon of any dif- The $1ils ad- 


matted 5y the ca. 


eaſc,but thorow the incqualitie of the naturall hear, and tho' ſt chorch, 
1d this naturall 


that this is the very reaſon and caule thereof, he proues yg.ofon tha 


apparantly by an example alleaging that Mara citizen An epookes 


of Siracuſe, was a Poct in moſt excellencie at ſuch time prophencall (pi. 


rit which God 


as through exceſſive heat of the braine he fell beſides powiedimoche, 
. jaturall wi 
himſelfe,and when he returned toa more modcrat tem- SOD 


ſo hich a point, 


perature,he loft his ve: {ifying, but yet remayned more Sana poan, 
wiſe and aduiſed, In lo much that Ariſtotle nor only ad- uverio perfeR, 
mits 
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mits the temperature of the braine, tor theprincipall oc- 
calion of theſe cxtrauagant ſucceſſes,but allo reprooues 
them who hold the ſame for a diuine reuclation,and no 
naturall cauſe. 

The firſt who tearmed theſe maruellous matters by 
the name of diuincſle, was Hippocrates, and that if any 


diſeas . —— . =_ : 
Haug: [UCH point of diuincſſe be found in the diſeaſe, that it 


isarokenthit jp anifecſteth alſo a prouidence. Vpon which ſentence, 


the reaſonable 


ſouleis now # he chargeth Philttons that if the diſeaſed viterany ſuch 


wearie of the bo- 


die,nd ſonone dIUINC Matters,they may thereby know in what caſe ſhe 


kuch recouer, 


reſts, and prognoſticare what will become of him . But 
that which in this behalfe driues me to moſt woondcr, 
is,that demaunding of P/ato now it may come to paſſe, 
that of two ſonnes begotten by one father,onc hath the 
Skill of verſifying,withoutany other teackiing, and rhe 
other, toiling in the art of poctrie, can neuer beget ſo 
much as one verle : he an{wereth, That he who was 
borne a Poet,is poſſeſſed, and the other not. In which 
behalfe, Ariſtotle had good cauſe to find fault with him, 
for that he might haue recuced this to the tempera- 
ture,aselſe where he did. 

The frantike perſons ſpeaking of Latine,without that 
he cucr learned the ſame in his health time, ſhewes the 
conſonance which the Latin toong holds with the rea- 
ſonable ſoule,and(as we will prooue hereafter) there is 
to be found a particular wit,appliable to the invention 
of languages,and Latine words,& the phraſes of ſpeech 
in that toong are ſo fitting with thecare,thart the reaſo- 
nable ſoule poſſcfitng the neceffarie temperature for the 
inuention of ſome -!icar language, ſodainly encoun- 
ters with this, And that two deuiters of languages may 
ſhape the like words (having the like wit and habilitie) 
itis very maniteſi,preluppoting that when God _— 
Aaam 
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Adam,and letall things before him,to the end he might 
beſtow on cach his ſcuerall name, whereby itſhould be 
called, he had likewiſe at that inſtant molded another 
man with the ſame perfection and ſupernatural! grace; 
now I demaund,it God had placed the ſame things be- 
fore this other man,that he might alſo ſetthem names 
whereby they ſhould be called, of what manner thoſe 
names ſhould hane bene ? tor mine owne part, I make 
no doubt,but he would haue giuen theſe things , thoſe 
very names wiici Adm did: and the reaſon is very ap- 
parant,for both carried one ſelfc eye to the nature of 
each thing,uwvhich of it {elfe was no more but one. At- 
ter this manner mizhrthefrantike perſon light vpon the 
Latine toong,an:t ipeakethe ſame withouteuer hauing 
learned itin his health, for the naturall temperature of 
his braine conc-iuing altcration,through the infirmitie 
it might(for a ipace)become like his, who firſt inuented 
the Latinc toong.and faine the hike words, but yet not 
with tat concert and continued fineneſle, for this 

would giuetoke that the diuel moued that toong,as the 
church reacheth hirexorciſts. This lelfe (fayth Ariftotle) 

befel ſome children, who at their birth-time ſpake ſome 

words very plainly,and afterward kept ſilence, and he 

finds fault with the vulgar Philoſopners of his time, 

who for thatthey knew not thenaturall caule of this ef- 

fc, imputed it to the dinell. 

The cauſe why children ſpeakeſoſoone as they are 
borne,and after foorthwith turne to hold their peace, 
Ariſtotle could neuer find out though he went mucha- 
bout it,but yet it could neuer finke into his braine, that 
it wasa dceuife of the diuels,nor an eftet aboue nature, 
as the vulgar Philoſophers held opinion ; who ſeeing 
themſclues hedgedin with the curious and nice points 

| of 


Thoſe who haue 
bene crazed, and 
are called meli- 
cholike, haue 
their mind en- 
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of naturall Philoſophie,make them belecue who know 
little,that God or the diucll are authors of the prodigi- 
ous and ſtrange effes, of whole naturall caule they 
haue no knowledge and vnderſtanding. 

Children whichare engendred of ſeed cold and drie, 
(as are thoſe begotten in old age) ſome few dayes and 
monethsafter their birth, begin to diſcourſe and philo- 
ſophile;for the temperature cold and drie, (as wewill 
hereafter prooue) is moſt appropriat to the operations 
of the reaſonable ſoule,and that which proceſle of time, 
and many dayes and mor:ths ſhould bring abour, is 
ſupplied by the preſent temperature of the brain, which 
for many cauſes anticipateth what it was to effe.Other 
children there are{(ſayth Ari/tot/e)who as loone as they 
arc borne, begin to ſpeake, andafterwards hold their 
peace vntill they attaine the ordinaric and conuenient 
age of ſpeaking : which efte& loweth from the ſame 0. 
riginall and cauſe that we recounted of the page,and of 
thoſe furious and frantike perſons , and of him who 
{pake Latine on a iudden without hauing learned it in 
his health. And that children whilſt they make abode in 
their mothers bellic, and ſo ſoone as they are borne, 
may vndergo theſe infirmities, is a matter paſt deniall, 
But whence that diuining of the tranticke woman pro- 
ceeded,I can better make Cicero to conceiue, than theſe 
naturall Philoſophers, for he deſcribing the nature of 
man, ſayd in this manner: The creatureforeſightſull, 
ſearchfull,apt for many matters,ſharpe conceited,mind- 
full,replenithed with reaſon and counſell, whome we 
call by the name of Man. And in particular he affirmeth 
that there is found a certain nature in ſome men, which 
in forcknowing things to come,exceedeth other mens, 
and his wordsarethelc :. For there is found a _— 

| Ice 
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force and nature, which foretels things to come, the 
force and nature of which,is not by realon to be vnfol- 
ded. The error of the naturall Philoſophers conliſteth, 
in not conſ1dering(as Plate did) thatman was made to 
the likeneſle of God, andthat he is a partaker ot his di- 
uine prouidence, and that the power of diſcerning all 
the three differences of time, (memoric for the paſſed, 
concciuing forthe preſent , and imagination and vn- 
derſtanding for thoſe that are to come.) Andas there 
are men ſuperior to others in remembring things paſt, 
and others in knowing the preſent,ſo there are alſo ma- 
ny, who partake a more naturall habilitie for imagining 
ot what ſhall come to paſſe . One of the greateſt argu- 
ments which forced Crcero tothinke,that the reaſonable 
ſoule is vncorruptible , was to ſee the certaintie with 
which the diſcaſed tellthings rocome , and eſpecially 
when they are necre their end. But the difference which 
reſts betweene a propheticall ſpirit and this naturall wit, 

is,that that which God ſpeaks by the mouth of his pro- 

phets,is infallible,for it is the expreſſe word of God:but 

that which man prognoſticaterth by the power of his i- 

magination holds no ſuch certaintic, 

Thoſe who ſay,that the diſcoucring of their vertues 
and vices by the ſrantike woman, to the perſons who 
came to viſit her,was a tricke of the diuels playing let 
them know, that God beſtowes on mena certaine ſu- 
pernaturall grace,toattaine and concciue which arethe 
workes of God , and which of the diuell: the which 
ſaint Pawleplaceth amongſt the divine gifts, and cals it, 
The imparting of ſpirits . Whereby we may diſcerne 
whether itbe the diuell or ſome good angel! that inter- 
medleth with vs , For many times the diuell ſets to be- 


euile vs vnder the cloke ofa good angell, and we _ 
nee 
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need of this grace and ſupernaturall gift, to know him, 
and differencc him fromthe good, From this gift they 
are fartheſt ſundered, who hauc nota wit capable of na- 
turall Pailoſophic : for this icience,and that ſupernatu- 
rall infuſed by God,tall vader one felfeabjliue,to weer, 
the vndeiſtanding atleaſt;if irbe true, that God in be- 
ſtowing his graces, docapplic him(clte to the naturall 
good of euery oncas I haueafore rehearſed. 

1acib lyingatthe point of death, (at which time the 
reaſonable ſoule is moſt at libertie , to ſee what 1s to 
come)all his twelue children entred to viſit him,and he 
to each ofthem in particular, recited their vertues and 
vices, and propheſied whatſhould befall, as touching 
them and their poſteritie. Certaine itis, that he did all 
this inſpired by God,but if the diuine ſcripture,and our 
fayth, had not aſcertained vs hereof, how would theſe 
naturall Philoſophers haue known this to beth e worke 
of God:and that the vertues and vices which the fran. 
tike woman told to ſuch as came to viſit her,were diſco- 
uered by the power of the diuell, whilſt this caſc in part 
reſembles that of 1acob ? 

They reckon that the nature of the reaſonable ſoule, 
is far different from that of the diuell,and that the pow- 
ers thereoi(vnderſtanding,imagination,and memorie,) 
are of another very diuers kind,and herein they be de- 
ceiued. Forif a reaſonable ſoule informe a well inſtru. 
mentalizcd body (as was that of .1Hdam)his knowledge 
 comeslittle behind that of the ſubtilleſt diuell,and with- 
outthe body he partakes as perfect qualities as the 0- 
ther. And it the diuels foreſee things to come, conieu- 
ring anddiſcourling by certainerokens, the ſame alſo 
may a reaſonable man do when he is about to be freed 
from his body,or when he is endowed with that diffe. 
rence 
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rence of temperature, which makes a man capable of 
tits prouidence, For it is a matter as difficult for the vn- 
derſtanding to conceiue how the diuell can know theſe 
hidden things,as to impute the ſame to the reaſonable 
ſoule. It will not fall in theſe mens heads,that in natural 
things there may be found out certaine ſigns, by means 
of which they may attaine to the knowledge of matters 
tocome. And Jathrme, there are certaine tokens to be 
found, which bring vs tothe notiſe of things paſſed and 
preſent,and to forecaſt what is to follow, yea & to con- 
1eure ſome ſecrets of the heauen, Therfore we ſee that 
his things inuiſibleare vaderſtood by the creatures of 
the world,by means of the things which haue bene cre. 
ated. Whoſocuer ſhall haue power to accompliſh this, 
ſhallattainc therevnto,and the other ſhall be ſuch as Ho- 
mer ſpake of, The ignorant vnderſtandeth the things pal- 
ſed,butnotthe things to come.But thewiſeand diſcreet 
1s the Ape of God,for he immitates him in many mat- 
ters,andalbeithe cannot accompliſh them with ſo great 
ertefion, yet he carries ſome reſemblance vnto him, 
y tollowing him, 


CHAP. V. 


It is prooned that from the three qualities, hot, moiſt, and drie, 
. proceed all the differences of mens wits. | 


Fara} He reaſonable ſoule making abode in the 
te 5 body,it is impoſſible that theſame can per- 
, Te KA torime contrary and different operations, 


QLY of) it for each of them itvſe not a particular in- 
ſtrumenr. This is plainly ſeen in the power 


of the ſoule, which performeth diuers operationsinthe 
| E h outward 
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outward ſences,for cuery one hath his particular com- 
poſition: the eyes haue one,the cares another,the ſmel. 
ling another.and the feeling another zand if it were not 
ſo,there ſhouid be no more but one ſort of operations, 
and that ſhouldall be ſeeing,taſting,or feeling , for the 
inſtrument determines &1ules the power tor one aCti- 
on,and forno more, Fe 

By this ſo plaine and manifeſt a matter,which paſſerh 
through the outward ſences,we may gather what thatis 
in the inward. With this ſelfe power of the ſoule,we vn- 
derſtand,imagine,and remember.Butif it be true, that 
cuery worke rcquiresa particular inſtrument, it behoo. 
ueth of neceſlitic,that within the braine there be one in- 
ſtrumenr for the vncrſtanding, one for the imaginati. 
on,and another different from them forthe memorie ? 
for ifall the braine were inſtrumentalizcd after one ſelfe 
manner, either the whole ſhould be memorie , or the 
whole vnderſtanding,or the whole imagination. But we 
ſee that theſe are very different operations,and therfore 
itis of force that there be alſo a varictc in the inſtru. 
ments. Butii we open by skill,and make an anotomie 
of the braine,weſhall find the whole compounded af- 
ter one maner,of one kind of ſubſtance, and alike,with- 
out parts of otherkinds,or a different fort ; onely there 
appeare foure little hollowneſles,who (if we well marke 
them)haue all oneſelfe compoſition and figure, with- 
out any thing comming betweene which may breed a 
difference. 

What the vſc and prefit of theſe may be,and where- 
to they ſerue inthe head , is not eaſily decideable : for 
Galenand the Anotormiſts,as well new as ancient, haue 


laboured to find out the ttuth, but none of them hath \ 
preciſely nor in particular, expreſſed whereto the righy” 


ventricle 
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yentricle ſerneth,nor the lcfr,nor that which is placed in 
the middeſt of theſe two, nor the fourth , whole ſeat in 
the braine keepes the hinder part of the head . They at- 
firme, only (though with ſome doubt) that theſe foure 
concauities, are the ſhops where the vitall ſpirits are di- 
geſted,and conuerted into animals,{o to giue ſence and 
motion to all the parts of the body.In which operation, 
Galen ſayd once, that the middle ventricle was the prin- 
Cipall, and in another place he vnſayes it againe , afhr- 
ming that the hindermoſt is of greateſt efficacie and 
valure. 

 ButthisdoQrine is not true, nor founded on good 
naturall Philoſophie,for in all mans body, there are not 
two ſo contrary operations , nor that ſo much hinder 
one another , as are diſcourling,and digeſtion of nou- 
riſhment: and the reaſon is, becauſe contemplation re- 
quireth quiet, reſt, and acleereneſle in the animall ſpi- 
rits ; and digeſtion is performed with great ſtirring and 
trauaile,& from this ation riſe vp many vapours,which 

trouble and darken the animall ſpirits, ſo as by means of 
them,the reaſonable ſoule cannot dilcerne the figures. 

And nature was not ſoynaduiſed, as in oneſelfe place 
to conioine two ations which are performed with ſo 
great repugnancie. But Plato highly commends the wiſ- 
domeand knowledge of him who ſhaped vs,for that he 
ſeucred theliuer from the braine by ſo great a diſtance, 

to the end;thatby the rumbling there made, whilſt the 

nouriſhments are mingled,and by the obſcurenefle and 
darkenefle occaſioned through the vapours in the ani. 
mall ſpirits,the reaſonable ſoule mightnot be troubled 

in his diſcourſes and conſiderations. Put though Plato 
had not touched this point of Philoſophic, we {ce hour- 
ly by experience,that becauſe the liuer and the ſtomack 
| E 11 are 
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are ſo far from the brain, preſently ypon meat, and ſome 
ſpace thereafter, there is no man that can giuc himiclfe 
to itudic. 

The truth of this matter is, that the fourth ventricle 
haththe office of digeſting and altering thevitall ſpirits, 
and to conuertthem intoanimal, for that 2nd which we 
haue before remembred. And therefore nature hath ſe- 
ucred the ſame by fo great a diſtance from the other 
threc,and made that braine ſundredapart, and lo far off 
(a5 appearcth)to the end,that by his operation. he hin- 
der notthe contemplation of thereſt . The three ven- 
tricles placed in the foreparr, I doubt not, bur that na- 
ture made them to none otherend than todiſcourſe and 
philoſophiſe . Which is apparantly prooued,for that in 

reat ſtudyings and contemplations , alwaies that part 
of the head finds itſelf agrecued,which anſwereth theſe 
three concauities. The force of this arguments to be 
knowne,by confideration,that when the other powers 
are wearie of performing their workes, the inſtruments 
arealwaies agreeued, whoſe ſeruice they vied ; as in our 
much looking,the eyes are pained ; and -with much go- 
ing,theſoules of the feet wax ſore. 

Now the difficultie conſiſts, to know in which of 
theſe ventricles the vnderſtanding is placed , in which 
the memorie,and in which the imagination;for they are 
ſo vnited andnereneighboured, that neither by the laſt 
argument,norby any other notice, they: can be diſtin- 
ouiſhed or diſcerned. Then confidering thatthe'vnder- 
ſtanding cannot worke without the memorte be pre- 
ſent, repreſenting vnto the ſame the figures and fantaſies 
agreeable therevnto , it behooueth that the vnderſtan- 
ding part bulic it ſelfe in beholding the fantaſmes, arid 
thatthe memorie cannot do it, if the. imagination do 
not 
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notaccompany the ſame (as we haue already heretofore 
declared)we ſhall eaſily vnderſtand,that all the powers 
are vnited in cuery ſ{euerall ventricle,and that the vnder- 
ſtanding is not ſolely in the one,nor the memory ſolely 
inthe other,nor the imagination in the third, as .the vul- 
gar Philoſophers haue imagined,but that this vnion of 
powers is accuſtomably made in mans body,inas much 
as the one cannot wotrke withour the aid of the other,as 
appeareth in the foure natural] abilities, digeſtie, reten- 
tiue,attractiue, and expulſiuc, where, becauſc each one 
ſtands in need of all the reliduc,nature difpoſed to'vnite 
them in oneſelfe place, and madethem nor diuided or 
ſundered. 

Bur if this be crue, then to what end made naturethoſe 
three ventricles, and ioyned together the three reaſona- 
llgpowers in-cucry of them,fecing that one alone ſuth- 
ced to vnderſtand and to performe the ations of me- 
morie* To this may be anſwered,thatthereriſeth a like 
difficultic,in skanningwhenceit commeth that nature 
made two eyes,and two cares, fithens in each of them 
is placed the whole power of tightand hearing, and we 
can lee, hauing but one eye ? Whereto may beſayd,that 
the powers ordayned for the perftetion of a creature, 
how much the greater number they carrie,ſo. much the' 
better aſluredis that their perfetion,for vponiſome oc- 
caſjon,one ortwo may faile,and therefore it ferues well 
to the-purpoſe, thatthereremaine ſome others of the 
lame kmd,which may be applicd to vie. 

-. Inaninfirmitie which the Phifitions tearme Relolu- 
tion;or Palſte of the middle {ide,'the operation is ordi- 
narily loſt of that ventricle which is ſtrooken on that 
ſide,& ifthe other two'remained not ſound, & without 
cndammageance,a man ſhould thereby become witles, 
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and void of reaſon. And yet for all this,by wanting that 
onely ventricle,there is a great abatement difcerned in 
his operations,as well in thoſe of the vnderſtanding , as 
of the imaginatiue,and memorie,as they ſhalalſo find in 
the loſle of oneſtght, who were woont to behold with 


two ; whereby we cleerely comprize,that in cuery ven- 
wicleareall the three powers, fithens by the annoiance 


of any one all the threeare w eakened.Secing then al the 
three ventricles are of one {ſelfe compolition, and that 
therereſts notamongſt them any yarietie of parts , we 
may not leaue to take the firſt qualities for an inſtru- 
mcnt,andto make ſo many generall differences of wits, 
as they are in number. For to thinke that the reaſonable 
ſoule being in the body, can worke without ſome bodi- 
ly inſtrument to aſfliſt her,is againſt all naturall Philoſo- 


phic.But of the foure - x 9-49" Fi moiſture, afd* 


drouth : all Phiſttions leaue out cold,as vnprofitable to 
, any operation ofthe reaſonable ſoule, wherethrough it 
is ſeene by experiencein the other habilities,that it the 
ſame mount abouc heat,all thepowers of man do bad! 

performe their operations,neither canthe ſtomacke dt- 
geſt his mear,nor the cods yeeld fruitfull ſeed, nor the 
muſcles moouethe body,nor the braine diſcontſe . For 
which cauſe, Galen ſayd, :Coldnefle is apparantly noy- 


ſometoall the offices of theſoule; as if he ſhould ſay, 


Coldis theruine of all the operations of theſoule, on- 


ly it ſerues in the body to temperthe naturall heat, and 


ro procure that it burne not ouer-much:and yet Ariſtotle 
is of a contrary opinion,where heaffrmeth, itis a mat- 
ter certaine,that thatblood carrieth moſt forcible ethea- 
cle, which is thickeſt and hotreſt,but the coldeſt & thin- 
neſt hath a more accompliſhed force to perceiue and 


makes 


vnderſtand;as if he would fay,the thicke and hot blood- 
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makes great bodily forces, bat the pure and cold is cauſe 
that man poſleſſeth great vnderſtanding . Whereby we 
plainly ſce, that from coldnefle ſpringeth the greateſt 
difference of wit that is inany man , namely inthe va- 
derſtanding. 

Ariſtotle moreouer mooues 2 doubt, and that is, why 
men who inhabit very hot countries (as Zgypt ) are 
more wittie anu aduiſed than thoſe who afe borne in 
cold regions. Which doubt he retolues in this manner: 
That the exceſſive heat of the countric fretteth and con- 
ſumeth the naturall heat of the braine, and ſo leaues it 
cold, whereby man growes to be full of reaſonableneſle. 
And that contrariwiſe,the much cold of the aire, fortifi. 
eth the much naturall heat of the braine, and yeelds'it 
not place to reſolue. For which cauſe. ({ayth he) ſuch as 
ate very hot brained,cannot diſcourſe nor philoſophile, 
biit are giddic headed,and not {ctled in any one opitii- 
on. To which opinion it ſeemes that Galez leaneth, ſay- 
ing thatthe cauſe why a man is vnſtable, and changerh 
opinion at euery moment, 1s, for thathe hath a hote 
braine: and contrariewiſe, his being ſtable and firme, 
ſprings from the coldnefle of his braine.Batthe truth is, 
that from this heat there groweth notany difference of 
wit,neither did 4riſ/otlemeane that the cold blood , by 
hisþredominance, did berterthe vaderſtanding', but 
that which is leſſe hote . True it is,that mans vatiable- 


neſfeſprings from his partaking of much heat, which \ 


lifts vpthe figures thatare in the braine,and makes them 
toboile;by which operation,' thete'areitepteſented to 
the ſouls many imagesofthings, which invite him to 
their contemplation,andtheſoule to poſſeſſe: them all, 
Jeaues one and takes another;\Contrariwiſe itbefals in 
coldncfſe, which for thatit imprints inwardly theſe fi- 
ONEY ures 
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| Horace, to ſay 
' that Viiſſes be- 
| came not a fool, 


| he was notturs 
ned unto a hog. 
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oures,and ſuffers them not to riſe, makes a man firme in 
one opinion,and it prooues ſo,becauſe none other pre- 
ſents it ſ*lfe to call the fame away , Coldneſle hath this 
qualivieghat it not only hindereth the motions of bo- 
ily things, but alſo makes that the figmies and ſhapes 
which the Philoſophers call ſpirituall, be yvnmooueable 
inthe braine. And this firmneſie ſeemeth rather a neg- 
ligence, than adiffterence of habilitie. Alikerrue it is, 
that thereis found another diverſity of firmneſſe,which 
procceds from poſlefling an vnderſtanding well com- 
pacted rogerher,& not from the coldnefle of the brain. 
Sothereremaine drouth,moiſture,and heat for the ſer- 
uiceof the reaſonable facultic , Burt no Philoſopher as 
yet wiſt to giue to cuery difference of wit detgrminatly , 
that which was his . . Hcratlit#s fayd , Adrie brightneſs 
makes a moſt wiſe mind : by which ſentence hegiues vs to, 
vnderſtand;thar drineſle is the cauſe why a man becomes # 
very wiſe, but hedeclares not in what kinde of know- 
Qnge. 1; Exc hifi ir vibe 1005 01513; | 
Theſelfe ſame meant Plato, when he ſayd that the 
ſoule deſcended intothe body.endowed with great wil- 
dome,and through the'much moiſture which. it there 
found,grew to becqme dull. & yntoward. But this wea- 
ring away inthe courſe of age, and purchaſing drineſle, 
the ſoule grewito.difcouer thekngwledge which: he to- : 
fore enioyed. Amongſt brute beaſts, ſayth Ari/otle,thole - 
are wileſt whoſe temperature is moſt enclincd to'cold 
andgtiey. azarethegnts andbees,: who for wiſedome, 
coneunre withthoſemen that. partake moſt, of repifons..; 
Moreouer, no brute heaftis forind of more moiſture;or; 
leffe witthanatieg, wherethrough: the Poet, Pindare, to. 
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T huntoward folke which now is nam'd 

Beotia;were once cald Hoes. 

Moreoucr,blood through his much moifture, ſayth 
Galen,makes men ſimple. And for ſuch, the ſame Gale 
recounts that the Commicks ieaſted at 7/ppocrates chil. 
dren,ſaying of them, Thatthey had much naturall hear, 
which isa ſubſtance moiſtand very vaporous . This is 
ordinarily incident to the children of wiſe men,& here- 
after] will makercport of the cauſe whence it groweth, 
Amoneſt the foure humours which we enioy, there is 
none ſo cold and drieas.that of melancholie,and what- 
ſocuer notable men for learning, haue lived in the 
world(ſayth Ariſorle;they were all melancholike.Final- 
ly,all agree in this point,that drineſſe makes a man very 
wiſe , butthey exprefſe not to which of the reaſonable 
powers itaffoordeth greateſt helpe ; only Zſay' the Pro- 
phet cals itby his right name, wherc he ſayth, T hat tra- 
uaile gives underſtanding + tor ſadneſleand affliction not 
only diminiſheth & c6fumeth the moiſture of the brain, 
buralſo drieth vp the bones, with which qualitie, rhe 
vndcrſtanding groweth more ſharpe & ſighrfull. Wher: 
ofwe may gather an example very manifeſt by taking 
into confidezation many men , who caſt into pouertie 
and afflition-, haue therethrough vitered and written 
ſentences woorth the maruelling at, and afterwards ri- 
ſing tobetter fortune,to cat and drinke well, would ne- 
uer once open their mouths, For a delictous life, con- 
tentment,and good ſucceſſe,and to ſet*that all thinges 
fall outafrer oar hiking, looſeneth and makeththe braine 
moiſt. And this is it which Hippocrates ſayd , Mirth loofe- 
neth the heavt,as it he would hane ſayd, Thatthe ſame en- 
largeth and giuertitheatand groſenefle. | 

And the ſame may cafily be prooued another ho 
or 


The hart of wiſe 
men 15 where 
there is ſadneſſe, 
and the hart of 


fooles where 
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for if ſadnefle and afflition dric vp and conſume the 
fleſh,and for that reaſon,man gaineth more vnderſtan. 
ding,it fals outa matter certain,that his contrary,name- 
ly mitth , will make the braine moiſt, and diminiſh the 
vndegſtanding. Such as haue purchaſed this manner of 


thereis mid. yvir, are ſuddenly enclined to paſtimes,to muſicke, and 


to. pleaſant conuerſations,and flie the contrarie, which 
at other times gaue them a rcliſh and contentment. 
Now by this , the vulgar ſort may conceiue whence it 
growes,thata wile and vertuous man attaining to ſome 
great dignitie(whereas at firſt he was but poore & baſe) 


ſodainly changeth his manners, and his faſhion of 


ipeech : and the reaſon is,becauſe he hath gotten anew 
temperature,moiſt and full of yapours , whence it fol- 


+ lowesthatthe figures are cancelled which tofore he had 


in his braine,anid his vnderſtanding dulled, 
From moiſturc.,it is hard to know what difference of 
wit may ſpring , fithens it is ſo far contrary to the reaſo. 
nable fatultic.Atlcaſt (after Galeps opinion) all the hu- 
mours ot our body, which hold oucr-much moiſture, 
make a marr blockiſh and tooliſh , for which cauſe he 
ſayd , The readinefſe of mind and wiſedome growes 
from the humour of choler : the- humour of melancho-. 
lyis author of firmneſſe and conſtancie, blood, of fim- 
licitie and dulneſſe; the flegmaticke complexion auai- 
ſeth nothing to the poliſhing of mannes . In ſo much 
thatblood with his moiſtures,and the lege, cauſe an 
impairing of thereaſonable facultie, 
But this is vnderſtood of the faculties or reaſonable 
wits, which are diſcourſiue and actiue;, and not of the 
aſſfine,as is the memorie, which depends as well on the 
moiſt,as the vndetrſtanding doth on the drie. And we 
call memoric a reaſonable power,becaule CE 
VNAMcts 
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vnderſtanding and the imaginatiueare of no valure . It Wherethrough 


Cicero definin 


miniſtreth matter and figures to them all , whercvpon thenature ofwir, 


placeth memorie 


they may ſyllogiſe contormably to that which Ariſtotle {iis definnion t 
ſayth, Itbehooues that the vnderſtander go beholding Poon © Me 
the fantaſmes; and the office ofthe memorie is, to pre. it «re by one 
ſerue thele fantaſnes,to the end that the vnderſtanding mewir. 
may contemplat them,and it this beloſt,itis impoſſible . 
that the powers can worke ; and that the office of me- 

morie is none other, than to preſerue the figures of 
ehings,without that itappertains therto to deyile them. 

Galen cxpreſſeth in theſe words, — laies 

vpand preſerueth initſelfe, the things knowne by the 
ſcnce,and by the mind,& is therin as it were their ſtore- 

houſe and receiuing place,and not their inuenter . And 

if this be the vſe thereof , it fals out apparant, thatthe 

ſame dependeth on moiſture ; for this makes the braine 
pliant,and the figure is imprinted by way of ſtrayning. 

To prooue this,we haue an cuident argumentin boyes 

age,in which any oneſhall better conne by hart, than in 

any othertime of lite,and then doth the braine partake 

ercatcſt moiſture. Whence Ari#otlemoueth this doubt, 

Why in old age wc haue better wit , and in yoong age 

we learne more readily ? as jf he ſhould ſay, What is the 

cauſe , that whenweare old we haue much vnderſtan- 

ding,and when we are yoong we learne with more to- 
wardlineſle 2? Whereto he an{wereth, That the memo# 

rie of old men is full of ſo many figures of things which 

they haue ſeencand heard in the long courſe of;their 

life,that when they would beſtow more thereingit is not 

capable thereof,for it hath no void place where to re- 

ce1ue it. But the memorie of yoong tolke,when they are 

newly borne;is full of plaits,and for this cauſe they re- 


cciue readily whatſoeuet is told or taught them. And he 
makes 
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makes this playner,by comparing the memorie of the 
morning with that of the eucning, ſaying, That in the 
morning welearne beſt, becauſe at that time our memo- 
rie is emptie,andatthe cuening illy, becauſe then it is 
ful! of thoſe thinges which we encountred during the 
Gay . To this Probleme Ariſtotle wiſt not how to an- 
{wer,and the reaſon 1s very plaine, forif the ſpices and 
figures which are in the memorie,hada body and quan- 
titie tooccupie the place : it would ſeeme that this were 
afitting anſwer; but being vndeuided and ſpiritual,they 
cannot fillnor emptie any place wherethey abide ; yea 
welee by experience,thatby how much more the me- 
morie is exerciſed euery day receiving new figures, ſo 
much the more capable it becommeth . The an{were 
of this Probleme is very cuidentafter my dotine, and 
the ſame importeth,that old men partake much vnder. 
ſtanding,becauſe they haue great drineſle, and fayle of 
memorie,forthat they haue little moiſture, and by this 
means the ſubſtance of the braine hardneth, and ſo can- 
not receiue the impreſſion of the tigures, as hard wax 
with difficultic admitteth the figure of the ſeale, and the 
ſoft with caſineſſe,The contrary befals in children,who 
through the-much moiſture wherewith the braine is 
etidowed/faile in vnderſtanding,and through the great 
fuppleneſle of thcir braine,abound in mcmorie: where- 
in,by reaſon of the moiſture,the ſhapes and figures that 
come from without,make a great,cafte,deepe,and well 
tormeditpreſſion. | 

\ Thar the memotie is better the morning than the 
eucning,cannot be denied, but this ſpringeth not from 
the occaſion alleaged by CA4riſtotle,bur the ſleepe ofthe 
night paſſed hath made the braine moiſt, and fortityed 
the ſame;and bythe waking of the whole day, its _ 
an 
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and hardened .' For which cauſe, Hippocrates affirmeth ... 


thoſe who haue great thirſt at night, ſhall doe well to 
drinke,for ſleepe makes the fleſh moiſt,and fortifieth all 
the powers which goucrn man. And thatſleepe ſo doth, 
Ariſtotle himſelte conteſſerh. 

By this dotrine is perfectly ſeenc that the vnderſtan- 
ding and memoric,arc powers oppoſit and contrary, in 
ſort,that the man who hatha great memoric,ſhall find a 
defcin his vnderſtanding , and he who hath a grear 
vaderſtanding cannot enioy a good memorie : for it is 
impoſſible that the braine ſhould of his owne nature, be 
atoneſelfe time drie and moiſt . On this. maxime , Ari- 

flotk grounded himlelte,to proouc , that memorie is a 
power different from remembrance,and he frames his 
argumentinthis manner : Thoſe who haue much re- 
membrance,are men of great vnderſtanding, and thoſe 
who poſſefſea great memoric, find want ot vnderſtan- 
ding ;ſothen memorie and remembrance are contrary 
powers. The former propoſition, after my doctrine is 
falſe; for thoſe who haue much remembrance, are of 
little vnderſtanding , and haue great imaginations, as 
ſoone hereafter I will prooue : but the ſecond propoſiti- 
on is verie true,albet Ariſtotle knew not the cauſe, wher- 
on was founded the enmitie which the vnderſtanding 
hath with the memorie. 

From heat,which is the third qualitie, groweth the 
imaginatiue, for there is no other reaſonable power in 
the braine,nor any other qualitie to which itmay beal- 
ſigned beſides that,the ſciences which appertaine tothe 
imaginatiue, arc thoſe,which ſuch vtter as dote in their 
fickneſſe,and not of thoſe which appertaine to the vn- 
derſtanding,ortothe memotrie . And frenzie, peeviſh- 
neſle,and melancholy,being hot paſſions of the braine, 

it 


Any diſtemper1- 
ture whatſgener, 
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it ycelds a great argument, to prooucthat imagination 
confiſts in heat. One thing breeds me adifficultic here- 
in,and that is,that the imagination carrieth a contrarie- 
tic to the vnderſtanding,as alſo to the memorie, and the 
reaſon hereof 1s not to be gotten by experience, for in 
the braine may very wel be vnited much hcatand much 
drinefle;and ſo likewiſe,much heatand much moiſture, 
toalarge quantitie : and for this cauſe, a man may haue 
a great vnderſtanding and a great imagination, & much 
memorie with much imagination : and verely,it isa mi- 
racle to find a man of great imagination, who hath a 
good ynderſtanding,and a ſound memorie . And the 
cauſe thereof behooues to be, for that the vnderſtan- 
ding requires that the braine be made of parts very ſub. 
tile and delicat, as wehaue prooucd heretofore our of 
Galen, and much heat frets and conſumes what is deli- 
cat,and leaues behind the parts groflc and earthly , For 
thelikereafon , a good imagination cannot be vnited 
with much memorie; for exceſſiue heat reſolueth the 


cannotany long MOiſture of the braine,and leaucth irhard and arie, by 


means whereof it cannot cafily receiue the figures . In 
ſortthatin man there are no more but three generall 
differences of wits,for there are no more but three qua- 
lities whence they may grow. But vnder theſe three vni- 
verſall differences,there are contained many other par- 
ticulars,by means of degrees of acceſle which heat,moi- 
ſtureanddrinefle may have. 

Notwithſtanding there ſprings a difference in wits 
from euery degree of theſe three qualities, for the drie, 
the hot,and the moiſt, may exceed in ſo high a degree, 
that it may altogether diſturbe the animal power, con- 
formable to that ſentence of Galen , Euery exceſſiue di- 


ſtemperature reſolues the forces; and ſo itis. Foralbeit 
drineſle 
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drineſſe giue helpe to the vnderſtanding, yetirmay be 
that the ſame ſhal conſume his operations. Which Galen 
and the antient Philoſophers would not admit, butaft- 
firme,that it old mens brains grew not cold, they ſhould 
never decay,though they became dricin the fourth de- 
grce.But they haue no reaſon for this,as we will prooue 
in the imaginatiue : for albeit his operations be perfor- 
med with heat, yet if it paſſe the third degree, foorthwith 
the ſame begins to reſolue,and the like doth the memo- 
riethrough ouer-much moiſture. 

How many differences of wits grow by means of the 
fpecabanidiing of each of theſe three qualities, cannot 
for this preſent be particularly recited,except tofore we 
recountall the operations and actions of the vnderſtan- 
ding, the imagination,and the memorie.But the whileſt 
wearctoknow that the principall works of the vnder- 
ſtanding are three : the firſt,ro diſcourſe; the ſecond, to 
diſtinguiſh , and the third,to chuſe, Hence comes it that 
they place alſo three difterences in the vnderſtanding : 
into three other is the memorie deuided : one receiues 
with eafe,and ſuddenly forgetteth ; another is flow to 
receiue,buta long time retaineth ; and the laſt receiueth 
with caſe,and is very {low to forget. 

The. imagination containeth many more differen- 
ces,for he hath three , no leſſe than the vnderſtanding 
and memorte,and from each degreeariſeth three other. 
Ot theſe we will more diſtinly diſcourſe hereafter, 
when we hall affigne to cach,the ſcience which anſwe- 
reth itin particular, 

But he that will conſider three other differences of 
wit,ſhall find that there are habilities in thoſe who ſtu- 
die,ſome which haue adiſpoſition for the cleare and ca- 
fie contemplations of the art which they learne , but if 

I EF you 
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you ſet them about matters obſcure and very difficult, it 
will prooue a loſt labour for the teacher to ſhape them 
a figure therof by fit examples,or that they frame them. 
{clues thelike by their owne imagination,for they want 
the capacitie, | 
In this degree are all the bad ſcholers of whatſocuer 
facuſtie , who being demaunded touching the ealie 
points of their art,an{wer to the purpoſe, but comming 
to matters of more curiouſneſſe,they will rell you a hun- 
dred follics . Other wits aduaunce themſclues one de- 
gree higher , for they are pliant andealic in learning 
things,and they can imprint in themſelues all the rules 
and conſiderations ofart,plaine,obſcure,cafie,and difh- 
cult; butas for do&tine, argument, doubting, anſwe- 
ring,and diſtinguiſhing,they are all matters, wherewith 
they may in nowiſle be combred. Theſe need to learne 
ſciences atthe hands of good teachers , well skilled in 
knowledge,and to haueplentie of bookes,and to ſtudie 
them hard, forſo much the eſſe ſhall their knowledge 
be,as they forbeare to reade and take paines. Of theſe 
onkeſediffren. AY be verefied thatſo famous ſentence of <Ariſiotle, 
csofwis,ari- Our vnderſtanding is like a plaine table,wherin nothing 
Kotle ſaid in this ; . | 
manner: He ve- 15 POUrNtrated.For whatſoeuer they are to. know and at- 
 . reyisbetwho qajne.it behooucs that firſt they heare the ſame of ſome 


wnderftandeth e. 


vervthingby other,and are barren of all inuention themſelues.In the 
himſclte : and he TY - | 
is good, who tN:rd degree, nature maketh ſome wits ſo perfect, that 


oe nao at they ſtand not in need of teachers to inſtrutthem, nor 
; todire&tin what ſortthey are to-philoſophiſe, for out 
of one conſideration, endicted to them by their ſchool. 
maiſter,they will gather.a hundred , and withour that 
ought be beſtowed vnto them, they fill their wit with 
{ſcienceand knowledge.Thcſe wits beguited Plato, and 


made him to ſay, That our knowledge is a certaine ſpice 
| of 
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of remembrance, when he heard them ſpeake and ſay 
that which neuer felt into conſideration with other 
men. 
Toſuch,yit is allowable thatthey write bookes , and Theinnentionof 


arts,and the mas. 


to others not : for the orderand concert which is to be king of bookes 
(Gich Galer )is 


held,to the end that ſciences may dayly receiue increaſe. periormed with 
and omg perfeftion,is to ivine the new inuention of nar ne 
our {clues, who live now, with that which the aunticnts Toric0! with 


the tmavtnatiue 2 


left written in their bookes. For dealing after this man- but hethawrites 
for that he hath 


ner,cach in his time, ſhall adde an increaſe to the arts, many things in 
and men who are yet vaborne, ſhall enioy the inuention — et og 
and trauaile of ſuch asliued before . As for ſuch who =». 
,want inuention, the common wealth ſhould not con- 

ſent that they make bookes, nor ſuffer them to be prin- 
ted,becaule they do nought elſe ſaue heape vp matters 

alreadie deliuered,and (entences of graue authours, re- 

turning to rcpeat the ſclfe things , ſtealing one from 

hence,and taking another from thence ; and there is no 

man,bur after ſuch a faſhion may make a booke. 

Waits full of inuention,are by the T ſcenes called goa- This diference 
tiſh,for thelikeneſſe which they haue with a goate , in' lingerowfor — 
their demeanure and proceeding. Theſe neuer take plea- nmienriee 
ſure in the plains, but cuerdelight to walke alone rtho- 9"8)4e> abide 


Lound to that 


row. dangerous and high.places,and to appproch neere- which he Ca- 
ſteepedown-fals , forthey willnortollow any beaten” to-krevtue, 
path,nor go in companie. A propertie like rhis,is found 
in the reaſonable ſoule when irpoſteſſeth a braine well 
inſtrumentalized and tempered,for it never reſteth ſet- 
led in any contemplacdon,buthareth forthwith vnquiet, 
ſeeking to know and vnderſtand new matters. Of ſuch 
aſoule is verchied the ſaying of Hippocrates, The going 
of the ſoule is the thought ofmen. For there are ſome, 
who neuer paſſe out of one contemplation, and thinke 
Mn) F 1j not 
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not that the whole world can diſcouer another ſuch. 
Theſe haue the propertie of a beaſt, who neuer forſakes 
the beaten path,nor careth to walke through deſert and 
- vahaunted places,butonly inthe high market way, and 
with a guide before him. Both theſe diuerſitics of wits, 
are ordinarie among(t profeſſors of learning . Some 0- 
thers thereare of high ſearching capacities, and eftran- 
ged from the common courlc of opinions , they iudge 
and entreat of matters witha particular faſhion, they are 
franke in deliuering their opinion , and tic not-them- 
ſelues to thatofany other. Some ſorts are olofe; moiſt; 
and very quiet,diſtruſtingthemſelucs, and relying vpon 
the iudgement of ſome graue man whom they tollow, 
whoſc Ginn and ſentences, they repute as ſciences 
and demonſtrations, and al things contrarying theſame 
they reckon vanitie andleafings, lt 
This difference —Theſerwo. diffcrences of wits are very profitable if 
of wisfauch they be vnited; for as ainongſta great droue of catrell, 


very well for Di. ) 
uinitiewhereit the heardſmen accuſtome to mingle ſome dozen of 


behooueth to en. 


fethe divine  pOAatsto lead them and make them trot apace; toenioy 
authoritie,decla- 


red by the holy NEW paſtur i s,that they may not ſuffer ſcarcitie ; {0 alſs it 
_ Conceeandia- Hehoueth,thatin humane learning, there be ſome goat-" 


like wits, who may diſcouer to the cattell like ynderſtan-- 


dings,thorow ſecrets of nature, and deliuer vnto them 
contemplations natheard of-, wherein they may exer. 
ciſe themſelues,for after this manner, arts rake increaſe, 
and men dayly know more and more. 97 *2. "76 


CHAP. _ pi xt 


| 
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Certaine doubts and arguments are propounded againſt ite de- 
fine of the laſt chapter,and their anſwer. | 


One 


[ 


L 
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= Ne of the cauſes for which the wil. 
MR & dome of Socrates hath bene ſo fa- 

- mous till this day,is,for that after 
he was adiudged by the oracle of 
Apollo,to be the wiſeſt man of the 
q world, he ſaydthus : I know thu 
BY only , that 1 know nothing at all : 
which ſentence,al thoſe that haue 
ſeenc and read, paſſed it ouer as ſpoken by Socrates, for 
thathe was a man of great humbleneſle, a deſpiſer of 
worldly things,and one to whome,in reſpec of diuine 
matters,all elte {cemed of no valure.But they verely are 
beguiled,for none of theantient Philoſophers poſleſled 
the vertuc of humilitie,nor knew what thing it was, vn- 
till God came into the world and taughtthe ſame. 

The meaning of Socrates was, to giue to vnderſtand 
how litle certaintie is contained in humane ſciences, 
and how vnſetled and feartfull the vnderſtanding of a 
Philoſopher is in that which heknoweth, ſeeing by ex- 
perience,that all is full of doubts and arguments , and 
that we can yeeld aſſent to nothing, without fearing that 
itrmay be contrary.For it was ſaid, The thoughts of men 
are doubtfult, and ourforeſeeings vncertaine. And he 
who will attaine the true knowledge of things, it be- 
hooues that he reſt ſetled and quiet withour feare or 
doubt of being deceiued, and the Philoſopher who is 
not thus wiſe grounded , may with much truth affirme 
thar he knoweth nothing. FIC 

- This ſameconfideration had Gale», when he fayd, 
Science isa conuenient and firme notice, which neuer 
departeth from reaſon ; therefore thou ſhalt not find it 
amongſt the Philoſophers, eſpecially when they conſi- 
F uj der 
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der the nature of things: but vercly much lefle in mat. 
ters of Phiſicke, nay rather(to ſpeakeall in oneword) it 
neuer makes his full arriuvall where men are. ; 
Hereby itſcemeth that the true notice of things fails 
to come this way,and to man arriueth only a certaine 0+ 
pinion, which makes him to walke vncertaine,and with 
feare w hether the matter which he affirmeth beſo orno. 
But that which Gale noteth more particularly,touching 
this, is, thatPhiloſophic and Phiſicke, arc the moſt vn- 
certaine ofall thoſe wherewith men are to deale. Andif 
this be true, what ſhall we ſay touching the Philoſophic 
wherof we now intreat, where with the vnderſtanding, 
we make ananotomic ofa matter ſo obſcure and dith- 
cult, asarethe powers and facultics of the reaſonable 
{oule* In which point are offered ſo many doubts and 
arguments, thatthere remains no cleare dorine vpon 
which we. may rclie. . 4 
_ Oneof which, and the principall, is, that we haue 


madethe Vnderſtanding aninſtrumentall power,as the 


Imagination |, and the Memoric: and haue gwen dri- 
neſſe tothe braine,as an inſtrument with which it may 
worke; a thing far repugnant to the doctrine of Ariſtotle 
and all his follower ho placing the vnderſtanding ſe. 


uered from the bodily inſtrument, prooue calily the im- 


morralitie of the reaſonable ſoule, and that the ſame if- 
ſuingout afthe body,endureth for cuer. Now the con- 
trarie opinion being diſputable,the way hereby is ſtop- 
ped vp,{o that this cannot be prooued.. Moreouer, the 
reaſons on which Ariſtotle groundeth himſelte,to proue 
that the vnderſtanding is not an inftrumentall power, 
carrie ſuch efficacie., as other than thatcannot be con- 
cluded. For to this power appertaineth the knowing and 


vnderſtanding the nature and being of whatſocuer ma- 
teriall 


V 
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teriall things in the world,and if the ſame ſhould be con- 
ioined with any bodily thing , that ſelfe would hinder 
the knowledge of thereſidue : as weſee in the outward 
ſences,that it the taſt be bitter, all the things which the 
tongue toucheth , partake the-ſameſauour; and if the 
chriſtalline humour be greene or yellow, all that the eye 
ſecth,it iudgeth to be of the ſame colour. The reaſon of 
this is, for thatthe thing within breeds an. umpediment 
to that without. | 

. Arifatlefayth moreouer , Thatif: thevnderſtanding 
were mingled with any bodily-inftrument, it would re» 
taine ſome qualitie, for whatſocuer vniteth it ſelfe with 
heat or cold,it is of force that it partake ofthe ſame qua- 
litic.Burto ſay that che vnderſtanding is hot,cold,moiſt, 
or drie,is to vttera matter abhominable to the ears ofall 
naturall Philoſophers. 
. Theſecondprincipall doubt is, that Ar;fotleand all 
the Peripateticks, bring in two other powers beſides the 
Vnderſtanding,the Imaginatio,8 the Memorie: name- 
ly, Remembrance,and Commonſence, grounding vp- 
on thatrule, Thatthe powers are knowne by way of the 
actions. They ſayd, That beſides the operations of the 
» Vnderſtanding,the Imagination,& the Memorie, there 
arealſo two other different.So then the wit of man ta- 
keth his originall from fiue powers;and.not from three 
only,as we did proue. 

Weſaydalſointhe laſt chapter, after the opinion of 
Galen,that the memorie doth none other worke in the 
braine, ſaue only topreſerue the ſhapesand figures of 
things,in ſuch ſortasa cheſt preſeruethand keepeth ap- 
parelland whatſo clſe is put thereinto. And if by ſuch. a 
compatriſon,weare to vnderſtand the office of this po- 
wer,itis requiſitalſo to prooue another reaſonable ta- 
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cultie,which may fetch outtheifigures fromthe memo- 
rie,and repreſent them to the vnderſtanding, cue: as it 
is neceſlarie that there be one to open the cheſt, and to 
take out what hath bene layd vp therein, 

Beſides this,we fayd thatthe vnderſtanding and the 
memorieare contrarie powers, and that the'one cha- 
ccth away thc other, forthe one loueth great drineſſe, 
andthe other much moiſture, and a ſuppleneſle of the 
braine. Andif this be true, whercfore ſayd Ariſtotle and 
Plato, That men who haue their fleſh tender, enioy great 
195 HIND els this ſupplenes is anefte& 'of moi- 
ture. ' 

' 'Weſaydalſo; that for effeRting thata memorie may 
be good,it was neceſlary the braine ſhould beendowed 
with moiſture;for the figures ought to be printed thers- 
in by way of compreſſion,and the ſame being hard,they 
cannotſocaſily make a figne therein. True itis, that to 
receine figures with readinefle , it requireth that the 
braine bepliant;but to preſerue the ſhapes ſome long 
time;all afirme that iris neceſlarie the ſamebe hardand 
dric,as itappeareth in outward things, where the figure 
printed ina pliant ſubſtance,is eaſily cancelled , but in 
the dric and hard,it neuerperiſheth. Wherethrough we * 
ſeemany men whocon by heart with great readinefle, 
but forgeragainevery ſpeedily. Of which, Galen rende- 
ringareaſon, ſayth that ſuch through much moiſture, 
haue the ſubſtance of their braine tender and not ſerle, 
for the figure isſoone cancelled, as if it were ſealed in 
watef:And contrariwiſe,other learne by heart with dif. 
ficultie;butwhat they have once learned, they neuer 
forget againe . Wherethrough it ſeemetha matter im- 
poſhble,thatthere ſhould be that difference of memo- 
riewhich we ſpeake of, which ſhould learne with a 
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and preſeruea long time, 

It is alſo hard to vnderſtand how itis poſſible that ſo 
many figures bcing ſealed together in the braine , the 
one ſhould notcancell the other,for if in a peece of ſoft- 
ned wax,there be printed many ſeales of diuers figures, 
it fals out certaine,that ſome cancell other ſome, by the 
intermingling of theſe figures. 

And that which breedeth no lefle difficultie, is, to 
know whence it proccedeth,that the memorie by exer- - 
ciling itſelfe,becommeth the more ecafie to receiue fi. 
' gures, itbeing certaine, that not only bodi'y exerciſe, 
bur ſpirituall much more,drieth and ſoketh the fleſh, 

It isalſo hard to conceiue,in what ſort the imaginati- 
on is contrary to the vnderſtanding, it there be none 0- 
ther more vrgent cauſe, than roſay, That excefſiue heat 
reſolueth the ſubtile parts of the braine, leauing an 
earthly and groſſe remnant, ſeeing that Melancholy, is 
one of the groſſcſt and earthlieſt hamours of our body. 
And<Ariſtotleſayth, That the vnderſtanding vieth the 
ſeruice ofnone ſo much,as ofthar, And this difhicultie 
is encreaſed,confidering that melancholic1s a groſlc hu- 
mor,cold and dric ; and choler is of a delicat ſubſtance, 
and of temperature hot and drie,and yet for all this, me- 
lancholy is more appropriatto the vnderſtanding than 
choler. Which ſeemeth repugnant to reaſon, for this 
humovraideth the vnderſtanding with two qualities, 
and gainſetteth it ſelfe only with one, which is heat. But 
melancholic aydeth it with his drineſſe, and with none 
other,and oppoſeth it ſelfe by his cold,and by his groſle 
ſubſtance,which is a thing that the vnderſtanding moſt 
abhorreth. For which cauſe, Galen aſſigneth more wit 
and prudence tocholer,than to melacholy,ſaying thus ; 


Readineſſe and Prudence , ſpring fromthe humour of 
choler, 
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choler,and the melancholicke humour is author of in- 
tepritieand conſtancie. 

Laſtly,the cauſe may be demaur.ded, whence it may 
grow,that toiling,and continuall contemplation of ſtu- 
diemaketh many wiſe, in whomeat the beginning, the 
good nature of theſe qualities, which we ſpeake of, was 
wanting : and fo by giuing and recciuing with the ima- 
gination, they come to makethemſclues capable of ma- 
ny verities , which tofore they knew not, nor had the 
temperature which thereto was requilit. For if they had 
poſleſſed the gme,ſo much labour ſhould not haue ben 
ncedfull. 

All theſe difficulties,and many other belides,are con- 
trarie tothe doctrine of the Jaſt chapter. For natural Phi- 
loſophie hathnot ſo certaine principles as the Mathe-, 
maticall ſciences,wherein,the Phiſition and the Philo- 
pher (ithebealſoa Mathematician) may alwaics make 
demonſtration: but comming aftcrwards to the cure 
which is conformable to the art of Phiſicke , he ſhall 
commit therein many crrours, and yet notalwaies tho- 
row his own fault (ſithens in the Mathcmaticks he al- 
waies followed a certaintic) but through thelittle aſſu- 
rance of the art,for which cauſe, _1riforle faid,The Phi- 
ſition though healwaics cure not,is not therefore a bad 
one,prouided that he foreſlow not to performe any of 
thoſe points which appertaineto theart.Butifhe ſhould 
commit any errour in the Mathematicks, he would be 
void of excuſe.For performing in this ſcience all the di- 
ligences which it requireth, it is impoſſible that the 
truth ſhould not appeare . In ſort, thatalbeit we yeeld 
nota manifeſt demonſtration of this doctrine, yet the 
whole fault isnotto be layd on our want of capacitie, 
neither may it ſtraightwaies be recounted as falſe that 
we 
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we deliuer. 


To the firſt principal doubt,we anſwer, that if the vn. 
dcerſtanding were ſcuered fro the body and had nought 
to do with heat, cold,moiſt,and drie,nor with the other 
bodily qualities,it would follow thatal men ſhould par- 
take equall vnderſtanding , and that all ſhould equally 
diſcourſe. But we ſee by experience, that one man vn- 
derſtandeth and diſcourſeth better than another, then 
this groweth,for that the vnderſtading is an inſtrumen- 
tall power,and better diſpoſed in one than in another, 
and not from any other occaſion . For all reaſonable 
ſoules and their vnderſtandings(ſundered from the bo- 
dy)are of equall perfeftion and knowledge. Thoſe who 
follow Mr:iftotle;dofrine, ſeeing by experience, that 
ſome diſcourſe better than otherſome, haue found an 
excuſz in apparence, ſaying ; That the diſcourling of 
one better than another,is not cauſed, for that the vn- 
derſtanding is an inſtrumentall power,& that the braine 
is better diſpoſed in ſome than in otherſome: but for 
that the vnderſtzanding(whilſt the reaſonable ſoule re- 
maineth in thebody)ſtandeth in need of the fantaſmes 
and figures which are in the imagination,and in the me- 
morie. Through default whereof, the vnderſtanding 
fals to diſcourſe illy,and not through his own fault, nor 
forchat it is ioyned with a matter badly inſtrumentali- 
zed.Butthis anſweris contrary to the dodtrine of Ari- 

fotlehimſelte, who proueth, that by how much the me- 
morieis the woorſe, by ſo much the vnderſtanding is 
the better ; and by how much the memorie is bertered, 
by ſo much the vnderſtanding is impaired ; and the 
ſame we hauec heretofore proouedas touching the ima- 
gination , in confirmation of that which Ariſtorle de- 


maundeth, What the cauſe is,that we waxing old, =_ 
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{o bad a memoric,and ſo good an vnderſtanding : and 
when we are yoong,it fals out conttarie,that we poſleſſe 
a great memorie and {mall vnderſtanding . Hereof, in 
one thing we ſee the experience,and Galen noteth it,that 
when in adiſeaſe,the temperatureand good diſpoſition 
of the braine is impaired,many times the operations of 
the vnderſtanding are thereby loſt,and yet thoſe of the 
memorie and the imagination remaine found , which 
could not come to paſle, if the vnder{tanding enioyed 
nota particular inſtrument for it {clfe befides this which 
the other powers do partake. 

To this I know not what may be yeelded in anſwer, 
vnleſſe it be by ſome metaphyficall relation, compoun- 
ded of action and power , which neither themſclues 
know what it meaneth,nor is there any other man that 
vnderſtands it . Nothing more endammageth mans 
knowledge than to confound the {ciences:and what be- 
longs to the Metaphyſicks, to entreat thereof in natu. 
rall Philoſophic;and matters of naturall Pailoſophie-in 
the Metaphylicks. 

The reaſons wherevpon Ariſtotle grounded himſelfe 
are of ſmall moment , for the conſequence followeth 
not,to ſay that the vnderſtanding, becauſe it muſt know 
materiall things,ſhould not therefore enioy a bodily in- 
ſtrument : for the bodily qualities which ſerue for the 
compoſition of the inſtrument, make no alteration of 
the power ; nor from them do the fantaſmes ariſe, euen 
as the ſenſible,placed aboue the ſence, caufeth not the 
ſelte ſence. This is plainly ſeenc in touching, for not- 
withſtanding that the ſame is compounded of four ma- 
teriall qualities : and that the ſame hath in it quantitie, 
and hardnefle orfoftneſſe; forall this, the hand diſcer. 
neth whethera thing be hot or cold, hard or ſoft, great 
or 
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orlittle . Andif you aske in what ſort the naturall hear 
which is in the hand, hindereth not the touching that it 
may diſcerne the heat which is in the ſtoue ; we anſwer, 
that the qualities which ſerue forthe compoſition ofthe 
inſtrument,do not alter the inſtrument it ſclte., neither 
from them do there iſſue any ſhapes whereby to know 
them. Even as itappertaincth to the eye toknow all fi. 

ures and qualities of things,and yet we ſce thattheeye 
it ſelfe hath his proper figure and quanritie , and of the 
humours and skins which goto his compoſition, ſome 
haue colours, andfomeare&#phancand traſparant, all 
which hindereth not, But thatwe: with ourbght may 
diſcerne the figures and.quantities of all-the. things 
which ſhall appeare before vs: and the reaſon is, for.that 
the humours, the $skins, the figure, and thequantitic, 
ſerue for the. compoſition ob the eye;, and {tch; thinges 
cannotalter the ſightfull power, and ;therefore trouble 
notnor hinder the knowledgebt'the outward figutes; 

Thelike we affirme of the vaderſtanding ,/ that bis pro- 

perinſtrument (theughythe:lame be material and toy 
ried with it) cannot enlarge it, forfromit ſſuemo-vnder-! 
ttandable ſhapes, which haue force toalter it; and the 

reaſon is, Forthat the vnderftandableplacedaboue the 

vnderſtanding,caufeth nog theynderſtanding;&1o itrce 
mainethar:libertio tovndeiftandalltbe outward thares: 
riall thinges, without thatit encounter oughtito hindet- 
the ſame.The ſerond reaſon whereiw Ariffothe grounded 

himſelfe, is of lefle importancethanthe former, for nei-: 
therthe vnderſtanding, nor any bthexaccident;caghe: 
qualit-like, for of themelues,zhey cannot bethe ſubiecf 
ofany qualitie, For which canfe, it litheskilleth tha the 
vnderſtanding poſleſſethe braine for ;an inſtuumedribov 
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eherfore it may be called qualitie-like, inaſmuch as the 
braine and not the vnderltanding, . is the ſubic of the 
hear, the cold,the moyſt,and the drie. 

Tothe third difficulty which thc Peripateticks alleage, 
ſaying, Thar by making the vnderſtanding an inſtrume- 
tall power, we reaue one of thoſe principles , which, 
{ſcruetoproouethe immortality of the reaſonable ſqule: 
we anſwere, That there are other argumentes of more 
ſoundnelle, whereby to proouec the ſame, whereot wee 
will tteatin the chapter following. 

_ + >Totheſecondargument; weanſwere that not cuery 
difference of operations argueth a diuerlitie of powers: 
tor (as we will proouc heereafter) the imaginariue per- 
formeth marterſo ſtrange , that it this max:me were true; 
in ſorragrhewilgar Philoſophers had it j or admitzing 
theinterpretation which they giue it, there ſhowld be in 
the braine, ten or:tivelue powers more. But becauſe all 
theſe operations; areto be marſhalled vnder one gene. 
rall realon', theyargue no:more than one imaginatiue, 
which is: atterwardes divided into many particular dif- 
ferences,bythe meanes of the fundry operations which 
ieperformeth r:the compoſing of the ſhapes, in the pre- 
ſenceiortheablence of che obiects , not onely argueth 
not adiucrfnicoftrhegencrall powers (as are the com- 
munſenie;amidrheimngmatioc)buc even nbt ofthe ve- 
fo ram 0002019 1194708 211 
>Fotherhird argumem weanſwerechat the memory 
isnothingels butztenderneſſe cf the braine , diſpoſed 
withscertainekinde of moifture\,:to tecetue and pre-: 
feruethar|whicir che imaginariucapprehendeth 4 with 
the! like proportion; that whitc or blew. paper holdes 
with inorwho writeth : for as-the writer, writeth in 
po gilogarthiciuns would nor forget ; and. 
916 
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afterhe hath writtten them,returnesto read them;eucn 
ſo we ought to conceiue, that the imagination writerh 
in the memorie, the figures of the things knowen by 
the five ſen{es,and by the vnderſtanding,as allo ſome o+ 
thers of his own framing : and when it will remember 
ought(ſaith Ariſf.) it returneth to behold & contemplar 
them, With this maner of compariſon Platoſerued him- 
ſelfe, when he ſaid that fearing the weake memorie of 
old age, he haſtened ro make another of paper (namely 
bookes) to the end his trauailes ought not to be loſt,but 
that hee might haue that which mightrepreſent them 
vnto him, when he liſt toread them. This ſclfe doth the 
imaginatiue, of writing in the memorie, and returnin 
toread it when it would remember the ſame. The fl 
who vttered this point was Ariftorle,and the ſecond Ga- 
kn whoſaid thus , Foraſmuch as thatpart of the ſoule, 
which imagineth, whatſocuer the ſame be, ſeemethto 
be theſelfe thatalſoremembreth. And fo. verily it ſee- 
meth to be, for the things which we imagine witi long 
thinking, are well fixed in the memorie, and that which 
we handle with light conſideration , alſo foone we for- 
get the ſame againe. Andas the writer, when he writeth 
faire,the better afſureth it to be read ; ſo:itbefalles to the 
imaginatiue, that if itſeale with force, the figure remai- 
neth well imprinted in the braine: otherwiſe it can $kar- 
ſly be diſcerned. The like alſo chanceth in old deedes, 
which being ſound in part, and in part periſhed by time, 
cannot well be read, vnlefſe we gather much by reaſon 
and conicure. So doth the imaginatiue, when inthe 
memorie, ſome figures remaine, and ſomeareperiſhed, 
where Ar:ſtotles errour had'his originall , who for this 
cauſe conceiued that remembrance 'was a different 


power fromthe memorie, Moreouer, he affirmed, that 
thoſe 
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thoſe who have preat remembrance ;'are likewiſe of 
grcatynderſtanding, which is alſo falſe : for the imagi- 
native, which is that that makes the remembrance, is 
contraric tothe vnderſtanding , in ſort, that to gather 
memory of things,and ro rememberthem aftcr they are 
knowne,is aworke of the imagination : as to write and 
returne to read it,is a worke of the Scriuener,and not of 
the paper. Whereby it falleth out that the memoric re- 
mayneth a power paſliue, and notactiue : euen as the 
blewand the white of the paper, is none other than a 
commoditic whereby to write. 

To the fourth doubt may be anſwered , That it ma- 
keth little to the purpoſe,as touching the wit , whether 
the flcſh be hard or tender;ifthe braine partake not alſo 
the ſamequaline,the which we ſee many times hath a 
diſtin temperature from al the other parts of the body. 

Thefmooth,  Butwhen they concur in oneſelfe tenderneſſe, it is an 


white, and groſſe 4 | : 
perſons, have no ei] tokenfor the vnderſtanding , and no lefle for the 


————_ imagination. And if we conſider the fleſh of women 
and children, we ſhall find that in tenderneſle it excee- 
deth that of men,and this notwithſtanding, common] 
men hane a better wit than women : andthe —_ 
realon heercofts, For that the humours,which make the 
fleſh tender, are fleagme andbloud , becaule they are 
both moiſt (as we haue aboue ſpecified) and of them 

amoneſtbrite Galen ſaid, That they make men ſimple 8& dullards : and 

none which ap- CONtrariwiſe, the humours which harden the fleſh, are 

procherh neerer = | . 

wo manswiſtome Cholet and melancholic: and hence grow the prudence 

thee inane and ſapience which are found in man. In ſort, thatir 

ofa Feb rg, 1 TtETAn ill token, to haue the fleſh tender , thandrie 
and hard. And ſo in men who hauean equall tempera- 
turethroughout their whole bodie, it is an caſte matter 
ro gather the qualitie of their wit by the tenderneſle or 


hard- 
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hardnes of their fleſh: For it it be hard & rough,itgiueth 
token cither of a good vnderitanding ora good imagi- 
nation; and if {ſmooth and ſupple,of the contrary,name- 
ly of good memory , and {mall ynderſtanding,and leſſe 
imagination: and to vnderſtand whether the brain haue 
correſpondence, it behooueth to conſider the haire, 
which being big,blacke,rough,and thicke, yeeldeth to. 
ken of a good imagination, or agood vnderſtanding: 
and if ſottand ſmooth, they arc afigne of much memo- 
rie and nothing cls. But who ſo will diſtinguiſh and 
know, whether the ſame be vnderſtanding, or imagina- 
tion(when the haire is of this ſort) it muſt be conſidered 
of what forme the childe is in the a& of laughter : for 
this paſſhon diſcouereth much, of what qualitic he is in 
the imagination. 

What the reaſon and cauſe of laughter ſhould be, 
many Philoſophers haue laboured to conceiue, and 
none of them hath deliuered ought that may well be 
vnderſtood, butall agree thatthe bloud is an humour, 
which prouoketh a man to laugh, albeit none expreſſe 
with what qualitie this humour is indewed more than 
the reſt, why it ſhould make a man addicted to laughter. 
The follics which are committed with laughing, are 
leſſe dangerous : but thoſe which are done with labour 
are more perillous : as ifhe ſhould ſay, When the dil- 
eaſed become giddie and doting do laugh, they reſt in 
more ſafetie,than if they were in toyle and anguiſh : for 
the former commeth ofbloud, which is a moſt mild hu- 
mour, and the ſecond of mclancholie : but we groun- 
ding vpon the doctrine, whereof weintrear, ſhall eaſily 
vnderitand all that, which in this caſe may be defired 
to beknowen.The cauſe of laughter(in my judgement) 


is nought cls, butan approouing, which is made by rhe 
G imagina- 
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uaagination, ſeeing or hearing ſomewhat done or ſaid, 
which accordeth very well : and this power remaineth 
in the braine, when any of theſe things g1ue it content- 
ment, ſodainly it mooucth the ſame, and after itall the 
muſcles ofthe body,and ſo,manietimes wedo allow of 
wittie ſayings, by bowing downe of the head . When 
then the imagination is verie good, it contents notit 
ſelfe with euery ſpeech, but onely with thoſe which 
pleaſc verie well: and if they have ſome litle correſpon- 
dence,andnothing els, the ſame recejueth thereby ra- 
ther paine than gladneſle: Hence it groweth that men of 
great imagination. laugh verie ſeldome, and the point 
moſt worthie of noting, is, that icaſters, and naturall 
counterfeiters neuer laugh attheir qgwn meriments,nor 
atthat which they heare others to vtter : for they haue 
an imagination ſo delicat, that not euen their own plea- 
ſanteries, can yeeld that correſpondence which they re- 
quire. 

Heereto may be added, thatmerimentes (beſides 
thatthey muft hauea good proportion, and be vtterced 
to the purpoſe) muſt be new, and not tofore heard or 
ſeene. And this 1s the propertic not onely of the imagi- 
nation, butalſo ofall the other powers which gouerne 
man : for which cauſe we ſce, that the tomacke when it 
hath twiſe fed vpon onekinde of meate, ſtraightwaics 
loatherh theſame : ſodoth the ſight one ſelfe ſhape and 
colour, the hearing one concordance, how good ſoc- 
ver; andthe vnderſtanding one felte contemplation. 
Hence alio it proceedeth, that:the pleaſant conceited 
man, laugheth not at the icaſtes which himſelfe vtre- 
reth : for before he ſend themforth from his lips, he 
knew what he would ſpeake : WhenceI conclude, thar 
thoſe who laugh much, areall deteCtiue in their imagi- 
| | nation, 
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nation, where-through whatſocuer merriment 8 plea- 
ſanterie, (how cold {ocucr) with them carricth a veric 
good correſpondencie : And becauſe the bloud perta- 
keth much moiſture(wherof we ſaid before,thatit bree- 
deth dammage to the imagination: ) thoſe who are very 
ſanguine, arealſo greatlaughers. Moiſture holdeth this 
propertie, that becauſe the ſame 15 tender and gentle, it 
abatcth the force of heate, and makes that it burne nor 
ouermuch . For which caule, it partakes better agree- 
ment with drincſſe,becaulc it ſharpneth his operations. 
Beſides this, where there is much moiſture, it is aſ1gne 
thatthe heatis remiſle, ſecingit cannotreſoluenor con- 
ſumethe ſame : and the imagination cannot performe 
his operations with a heateſo weake. Hence we gather 
allo, that men of great vnderſtanding, are much giuen 
to laughter, for that they haue defect of imagination, as 
weread of that great Philoſopher Democritus,and many 
others whom my ſelfe haueſeene and noted. Then by 
meanes of this laughter we ſhall know, if that which 
men or boyes haue of fleſh hard and tough,and of haire 
blacke,thicke, hard, and rough, betoken either the ima- - 
ination, orthe vnderſtanding. In ſort, that Ariſtotle in 
this doctrine, was ſomwhat our of the way. 

Tothe fifth argument we anſwer, that there are two: 
kindes of moiſture in the braine,one which:groweth of 
theaire (when this clement predominateth inthe mix- 
ture) and another of the water, with which the other 
elements are amaſſed. If the braine be tender by the firſt 
moiſture, the memory ſhall beverie good : ealte to re- 
cctue, and mightie to reteine the figures for along time. 
For the moiſture of the aire, is verie ſupple and full of 
fatneſle, on whichthe ſhapes are tacked with ſurc hold- 
faſt, as we (ee in pictures, which are lymned in oyle, 

| G ij who 
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who being ſet againſt the ſunne and the water, receiue 
thereby no dammageat all:and if we caſt oyle vypon any 
writing , it willneuer be wiped out, but marrcth the 
ſame: and that which cannot be read, with oyle is made 
legible, by yeelding theretoa brightneſle and tranſpa- 
rence. But ifthe differenceof the braine, ſpring from 
the ſccond kinde of moiſture,the argument frameth ve- 
ric well: Forif it receive with facilitie , with the ſame 
readineſle, itrurneth again to cancell the figure becauſe 
the moiſture of the water, hath no fatneſſe,whcrein the 
figures may faſten themtelues. Theſe two moiſtures 
are knowen by the haire . For that which ſprings from 
the aire maketh them to prooue vnctious and ful of oyle 
and 4g : and the water maketh them moyſt and verie 
{upple. 

"To the ſixth argument may be anfwered, thatthe fi. 
ures of things are not printed in the braine, as the ft- 
gure of the ſcale is in waxe, but they pearce thercinto to 
remaine there affixed, in ſort as the ſparrowes are 
attached to birdlime, or theflies ſticke in honnie : For 
- theſe figures are bodileſſc , and cannot be mingled nor 
corrupt one the other. 

To the ſeuenth difficultie we anſwer, that the figures 
amaſſe and mollife theſubſtance of the braine, in ſuch 
ſort, as waxe groweth ſoft by plying the ſame betweene 
our fingers : beſides that the virall ſpirires haue vertue to 
make tender and ſupple che hard and drie members, as 
the outward heate doth the yron. And that the vitall 
ſpirites aſcend to the braine, when any thing is earned 
by heart, we haue prooued heeretofore, And euery bo- 
dily and ſpirituall exerciſe, doth not drie : yea the Phi- 
ſitions affirme,thatthe moderate fatteneth. 

To the eighth argument we anſwer, that there are 
wo 
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two ſpices of melancholy : one naturall , which is the 
drofle of the blood,whole temperatures cold and drie, 
accompanied with a ſubſtance very groſle, this ſerues 
notof any value for the wit, but maketh men blockiſh, 
{luggards,and grynnars , becauſe they want imaginati- 
+ on. There is another ſort which is called choler ad-uft, or 
atra bile,of which Ariſtotle ſayd,That it made men excee- 
ding wiſe : whoſe temperature is diuers, as that of vinc- 
gre. Sometimes it performeth the effects of heat, light- 
ning the carth;and ſometimes it cooleth , butalwaies it 
is drie and ofa very delicat ſubſtance. Cicero confeſleth 
that he was {low witted, becauſe he was not melancho- 
like aduſt, and he ſayd true, for ifhe had beneſuch, he 
ſhould not have poſleſſed ſorare agift of eloquence. For 
themelancholickeaduſt want memorie , to which ap- 
pertaineth the ſpeaking with great preparation . It hath 
another qualitie which much aideth the vnderſtanding, 
namely,that it is cleere like the Agat ſtone , with which 
cleereneſle it giueth light within to the braine, and ma- 
keth the ſame to diſcerne well the figures. And of this 0- 
pinion was Heraclitzs when he ſayd, A driecleereneſſe ma. 
keth a moſt wiſe mimd,with which clecrencſle,naturall me- 
lancholy is not endowed,buthis blacke is deadly : and 
thatthe reaſonable ſoule there within the braine, ſtan- 
deth in need of light to diſcern the figures & the ſhapes, 
we wilt prooue hereafter, 

 Totheninthargument we anſwer,that the prudence 
andreadinefſe of the mind which Galen ſpeaketh of, ap- 
pertaineth to the imagination , whereby we know that 
which is tocome, whence Cjcero ſayd, Memorie is of 
things paſſed,and Prudenc-: of thoſe to come. Therea- 
digefſe of the mind is that,which commonly they calla 
ſharpeneſſe in imagining,and by other names,craftines, 

=> G ij ſubriltie, 
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ſubtiltie,cauelling, wilineſſe: wherefore Cicero ſayd, Pru- 

dence is a ſubtiltie which with a certaine reaſon , can 

make choiſe of good things and of cuill . This ſort of 
Prudenccand readineſſe, men of great vnderſtanding 

do want, becauſe they lack imagination. For which rea- 

ſon welee by experience in great ſcholers in this ſort of 
learning,which appertaineth to the vnderſtanding, that 

taking them from their bookes , they are not woorth a 

ruſh to yeeld or recciue in trafficke of worldly affaircs. 

This ſpice of Prudence,Galen ſayd very well,that it came 

of choler , for Hippocrates recounting to Damagetus his 

Note tharmenof friend,in what os he found Democritus, when he went 
reat vnderſtan- . . . . . . 
ing,cakens» TO Viſit him for curing him, writeth that he lay in the: 
bee bs Held,vnder aplanetree, barelegged, and without brec- 
aeordinarily ill cheg leaning againſtaſtone with a booke in highand, 


apparelled& ſlo 1 - 
wenly,and hereof ANd compaſled about with brute beaſts , dead and di{- 


Brin thes.c<a, Membred, Whereat Hippocrates maruailing, asked him 
and:14 whereto thoſe beaſts of that faſhion ſerued,and he then 
anſ{wered,thathe was about to ſearch what humour it 
was,which madea man to be headlong, craftie, readie, 
double,and cauillous,8 had found (by making an ano- 
tomie of thoſe wild beaſts)that choler was the cauſe of 
ſo diſcommendable a propertic : and that to reuenge 
himſelfe of craftie perſons,he would handle them as he 
had done the fox,the ſerpentand the ape. This manner 
of Prudence is not only odious to men,but alſo. Pawle 
ſayth of it, The wiſedome of the fleſh is enemie to God. 
The cauſcis aſſigned by P/ato,whoatfirmeth that know- 
ledge which is remooued from iuſtice, ought rather to 
be tearmed ſubtiltie than prudence;as if he ſhould haue 
layd : It is no reaſon thata knowledge which is ſeuered, 
from tuſtice,ſhould be called wiſedome,butrather cratt, 


or maliciouſneſſe. Of this, the diuell euermore ſ{erueth: 
himlelfe 
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himſelfe to do men dammage,and S. 7ames ſaid,that this 
wiſedome came not ftom heauen,butis carthly,beaſtly, 
and diueliſh, 

There is found another ſpice of wiſedome, conioy- 
ned with reaſon and ſimplicitie, and by this, men know 
the good and ſhun the cuill : the which, Galen afftirmeth 
doth appertaine to the vnderſtanding, for this power is 
not capable of maliciouſneſle,doubleneſle,nor ſubrilty, 
nor haththeskill how to do naught, but is wholly vp- 
tight,iuſt,gentle,and plaine. A man endowed with this 
ſort of wirzis called vprightand ſimple , wherethrough 
when Demoſthenes went aboutto creepe into the good 
liking of the judges in an oration which he made againſt 
Eſchines, he tearmed them vpright and ſimple, inreſpeR 
of the ſimplicitie of their dutie : concerning which, Cz- 
cero ſayth,Dutic is ſimple,and the only caule of all good 
things. For this ſort of wiſedome, the cold and drie of 
melancholic is aſeruing inſtrument, but it behooueth 
_ the ſame be compoſed of parts very ſubtile and de- 
icat. 

To the laſt doubt may be anſwered, thatwhen aman 
ſetteth himſclfe to contemplat ſome truth, which he 
would faineknow,and cannot by and by find ir out, the 
ſame groweth for thatthe braine wanteth his conueni- 
enttemperature;but when a man ſtandeth rauiſhed in a 
contemplation,the naturall heat thatis in the virall ſpi- 
rits,and thearteriall blood, run foorthwith to the head, 
and the temperature of the braine enhaunceth it ſclte, 
vntill the ſame arriue to the tearme behooffull . Trueit 
1s,thatmuch mufing,to ſomedooth good, and toſome 
harme: for itthe brain want but alittle to arriue to that 
point of conuenicnt heat,it is requiſit that he make but 
{mall Ray in the contemplation,and if it paſſe that point 
| G itij ſtraight. 
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ſtraightwaies the vnderſtanding is driuen into a gar- 
boile,by the ouer plentifull preſence of the vitall ſpirits, 
and fo he cannot attaine to the notice of the tructh, 
For which cauſe, we ſee many men, who vpon the [o- 
daine ſpeake verie well : but with aduiſement are no- 
thing worth. Others haue their vaderſtanding ſo baſe, 
either through too much coldnes,or too much drouth, 
that it is requiſite the naturall heate abidealong time in 
the head, to the ena the temperature may lift it ſelfe v 

to the degrees which are wanting, df waged: 
_- ſpeake better vpon deliberation then on the 1o- 

aine. 


CHAP. VII. 


1t is ſhewed, that though the reaſonable ſoule haue need of the 
temperature of the foure firſt qualities, aſwell for his abiding 
in the bodie.as alſo to diſcom ſe and ſyllogize,7et for all this, 

it followeth ot, that the ſame is corruptible and mortall. 


&z> Lato held it fora matter ve1ie cer- 
-taine, that the reaſonable ſoule is a 
>} ſubſtance bodileſſe, and fpirituall: 
— 2 not ſubicct to corruption or mor- 
Aa vB. talitic, -as that of brutc beaſts : the 
-<=2& which departing from the bodie, 
22 @zx poſſeſſeth anotherberter and more 
= quiet life, But this is to be vnder- 
ſtood (ſaith Plato) if a manthaue led iis life conforma- 
bletoreaſon, for otherwiſe,it were better that the ſoule 
had remained ſtill inthe body, there to. ſuffer the ror- 
mentes, with which God chaſtiſeth the wicked .. This 
concluſion is ſo notable and catholicke,, that if _—" 
. | 24 hs. ne 
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ned the knowledge thereof by the happineſle of his 
wit,with a iu{ttitle he came tobe called the dinine Plats. 
Butalbeit the ſame 1s ſuch as we ſce,yet for all this,Galex 
could ncuer bring within his conceit , that it was 
true, but held italwates doubtfull, ſecing a wiſe man 
through the heat of his braine, to dote, and by ap- 
plying cold medicines vnto him, he commeth to his 
wits againe .. In reſpect whereof, he ſayd he.could with 
that Plato were now liuing,to the end hemightaske him 
how it was poſſible that the reaſonable:ſou!le ſhould be 
immorall, ſceing italtered ſo cafily with heat,with cold, 
with moiſture,& with drouth:& principally,confidering 
thatthe ſame departsfrom the body through ouermuch 
heat, or when a man giucth ouer himſelte exceſſively 
tolaſciuiouſneſle , of 1s foxced to Erinke poiſon ,-and 
ſuch other bodily alterations , which accnſtomably bes 
reaue the life . For tfit were hodileſle and ſpirituall (as 
Platoafhrmeth) heat, being a materiall qualitic, could 
notmake theſame1o leeſe his powers, nor{et his opecta- 


tions'in agarboile. '. | | IT bolt 
Theſe reaſons, brought Galen into a confuſton.and oatendying, 

made him -wiſh:that ſome Platoniſt would reſolue him wenrtohell-an 

theſe doubts,and I beleene,thatin his life time he mer tbrmareriall 


* fire burned the 


not-with any, but'after his' death experience ſhewed foutes,and could 


him that- whith' his vnderſtanding/'could not con- thicpiymion © 

ceiue . For it is a thing certaine , 'that the infallible (pycoonlevee 

certayntie: of' our immortal ſoule, is not gathered lica!! dodrine, 

from:humane reaſons ; | or from arguments: whicly receiveir, 

prooue that it-is corruptible, for to:the:one and the 

other,'an anſwer 'may cafily be: ſhaped; it-is only our 

fayth: which maketh vs: .certaine .and aflured .,” that 

the: ſame endureth for cuer . | But-Calen had.ſmall 

reaſon! to intricate: himſghte iq arguments of:ſo flight: 
7h conſequence 
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conſequence, for the workes which ſeeme to be per- 
formed by meanes of ſome inſtrument; it cannot well 
be gathered in naturall Philoſophie, that itproceedeth 
from a dete&t in the principal agent, if they take not per- 
fetion. Thatpainter whoportraieth well when he hath 
a pen(ill requiſit for his art,falleth not in blame, if with a 
bad penill he draw ill fauoured ſhapes,and of bad delt- 
neation: andit is no good argument to ſay,that the wri- 
tcr had an imperfection in his hand, when through de- 
fault ofa well made penne;, heis forced to write with a 
ſticke. Galen conſidering the maruellous works which 
are in the vniucrſe, and the wiſedome and prouidence 
by which they were made and ordained, concluded 
thereof,thatinthe world therewas aGod, though we 
behold him not with our corporall eyes, of whome hee 
vtteredtheſe words; God was not madeatany time, in 
as muchas he is euerlaſtingly vnbegotten . Andin ano- 
therplace he ſayth, That thetrame and compoſition of 
mans body was not made by the reaſonable ſoule, nor 
| bythenaturall heat, bu: by God, or by ſome very wile 
vaderſtanding. | 

Out of which there may be framed an argument a- 
gainſt Galen,and his falſe conſequence be ouerthrowne, 
anditis thus : Thou haſt ſuſpeed that the reaſonable 
ſoule is corruptible,becauſejt the braine be well tempe- 
red,itfitteth well to diſcourſe and philoſophiſe, and if 
the ſame grow hot orcold beyond due, it doteth.and 
vttercth a thouſand follies ; the ſame may be interred, 
conſidering the workes which thou ſpeakeſt of, as tou- 
ching God : for if he make a man in places temperat 
(where the heat exceedethnotthe cold, nor the moiſt 
thedric)he produceth him very wittic and diſcreet,and 
i thecountric beyntewperat,he breedeth the all w_ 

| an 
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and doltiſh. For the ſame Galen aftirmeththatit. is a mi- 
racle to finda wiſe man in Scythia,and in Atheys they are 
all borne Philoſophers. To ſuſpe& then that God is cor« 
ruptible, becauſe with one qualitiche performeth theſe 
workes well,and with the contrary they prolie il], Galen 
himſclfe would not confeſſe,for as much ashe-fayd be-! 
fore,that God was cuetrlaſting. ed 
Plato held another way of more certainty, ſaying, That. 
albeit God be cuerlaſting,almightic,and of infinite wil- 
dome : yetheproceedeth in. his workes as anaturalla-' 
gent, & makes himſelfe ſubic&ttothe diſpolttion ofthe: 
foure firſt qualities : in ſort, that to beget a man verie. 
wiſe,and like to himſelfe , it bchooueth that he prouide 
a place the moſt temperate of the whole world, where: 
the heate of the aire may not exceed the cold, northe: 
moyſtthe drie, and therefore he ſaid, But God as dell-: 
rous of warre, and of wiſedome,hauing choſen a place. 
which ſhould produce men like-ynto himſclfe , would. 
that the ſame ſhould; be firftinhabited : And though, 
God would ſhape a man of great wiſedome in Sczthza, 
or in any other intemperate countrey,and did not here- 
in imploy his omnipotencie, he ſhould of neccſhttie yer 
_ a foole,through the contrarietie of the firſt. qua- 
ities. But Plato would nothaue inferred (as Galen did) 
that God was alterable and corruptible - for that the 
heate and coldnefſe would haue brought an impedi- 
mentto his worke. The ſame may be colleted, when 
arcaſonableſoule, for that itis ſeated ina braine infla- 
med, cannot vie his diſcretion and wiſdome,and not to 
thinke that in reſpect therecf,the ſame is ſubject to mor- 
talitic and corruption. The departure out of the bodie, 
and the not being able to ſupport the great heate, nor 


the other alterations which are woont to kil men,ſhew- 
eth 
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eth plainly that theſame is an atand ſubſtantial form 
of mans bodie, and that to abide therein ,-it requireth 
certain materiall diſpoſitions, fitted to the being, which 
ithath of the ſoule,and that the inſtruments with which 
itmuſt worke,be wel compoſed, and well vnited, and of 
that temperature which 1s requifite for his. operations, 
all which failing , it behooueth of force, thatiterre in 
them, and depart fromthe bodie.-- 

The error of Galen conſiſted, in that he would verific 
by the principles of naturall/Philoſophie, whether the 
reaſonable ſoule, iſluing'out ot the bodie, do forthwith 
die or not: this being a queſtion, which appertainerh to 
another RR ſcience, and of more certaine princt- 
ples, in which wewill prooue ,.that it is no good argu- 
ment norconcludeth-welt, rhattheſoulte of man is cor- 
ruptible , becauſethe lame dwelleth quictly in a bodie 
cndowedwith thelequalities,and departeth when they 
dofayle. Neither. is this-difficult tobe prooued : for 0- 
therſpirituall ſubſtances; of greater perfeRion than the 
reaſonable foule do make choice of place, altered with 
materiall qualities,in which irfecmeth, they take abode 
with their content: andif there ſucceed any contrarie 
diſpoſitions, forthwith they depart , becaule they can- 
notendureit : forit isathing certaine, thatthere areta 
be found ſome diſpoſitions in a mans bode, which the 
diuell coueteth with ſo great egerneſle, as to.enioy the, 
he entereth into the man where they reſted , where- 
through he becommeth poſſeſled : butthe ſame being. 
corrupted and chaunged by :contrarie medicines, and 
an alteration being wrought in theſe blacke, filthy, and 
ſtincking humours, he naturally comes to depart. This 
is plainly diſcerned by experience : for if there be in a 
houſe, great, darke, foule, putrified, melancholicke,and 
vaid 
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void of dwellers to make abode therin,the diuels foone 
take it vp for their lodging : but if the ſame be clenſed, 
the windowes opened,and the ſunne-beames admitted 
to enter,by and by they ger them packing, and ſpecially 
if icbe inhabited by much companie, and thatthere be 
meetings and paſtimes, and playing on muſicall inſtru- 
mentes : how greatly harmonie and good proportion 
offendeth the diuell,is apparantly ſeene by the authori- 
' tieof thediuine ſcripture, where we finderecounted, 
that David taking a Harpe, and playing thereupon, 
ſtraightwaies made the diuels runne away , and depart 
out of Saz/his body, Andalbeit this matter haue his ſpi- 
rituall vnderſtanding : yerTI concciue thereby,that mu- 
ſicke naturally moleſteth the diuell, where-through he | 
cannotin any ſort endureit, The people of rae! knew 
before by experience,that the diucll was enemic to mu- 
{icke :; and becaule they had notice heereof. Saules ſer- 
uants ſpake theſe wordes : Behold, the cuill fpirit of the 
Lord tormenteth thee : let my Lord the king therefore 
command, thatthy ſeruants, who wait in thy preſence, 
ſearch outa man who can play on the citherne, tothe 
end, that when the cuill ſpirite of the Lord taketh thee, 
he may play with his hand, and thou thereby mayſt re- 
ceiue cafe . In theſelfemaner, as there are found our 
wordes and coniurations, which make the dincll to 
tremble; and not to hearethem : he abandoneth the 
place which he choſe for his habitation. So Jofeph re. 
counteth that Salomon left in writing, certaine mancrs 
of coniuration , by which he not onely chaſed away 
the diuell for the preſent, but he neuer had the hardi- 
neſſe to returne agatne to thatbody , from whence he 
was once fo expelled , The ſame Salomon ſhewed al- 


ſoarooteof ſo abhominable ſauour inthe diucls _ 
that 
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that if it were applied to the noſthrils of the poſſeſſed, he 
would forthwith ſhake his cares and runneaway . The 
diuell is ſo {louinly, ſo malancholike, and ſo much 
an enemie to things neat, cheerefull, and cleere, that 
when Chriſt entered into the region ot Genezaret , S.Ma- 
thewrecounteth, how certaine diuels met himin dead 
carcales,which they had caught out of their graues,cry- 
ing, and ſaying,7eſu thou ſorme of Dauid,what haſt thou 
todowith vs, thatthouart comebefore hand to tor- ' 
ment vs? we pray thee that if thou be todriue vs out of 
this place where weare, thou wilt yet let vs enter into 
thatHeard of [wine which is yonder.For which reaſon, 
the holy Scripture tearmeth them vncleane ſpirites: 
Whence we plainly diſccrne , that not onely the reaſo- 
nableſoule.rcquireth ſuch diſpoſitions in the body,that 
they may informe it, and be the beginning of all his 0+ 
perations , but alſo hath need to ſoiourne therein, as in 
a place befitting his nature. | 

The diuels then (being a ſubſtance of more pertecti- 
on) abhorre ſome bodily qualities, and in the contrarie 
take pleaſure and contentment. In ſort, that this of Galen 
is no goodargument, The reaſonable ſoule through cx- 
ceſle of heate departs from the body , ergo it is corruptt- 
ble. inaſmuch as the diuel doth thelike(as we haue ſaid) 
and yet forall this is not motrtall. 

Butthat which to this purpoſe deſerueth moſt note, 
is, that thediuell notonely coneterh places alterable 
with bodily qualities, to ſoiournethere at his pleaſure: 
butalſo when he will worke any thing, which much im- 
porteth him, heſerues himſelte with ſuch bodily quali- 
ties,as 2re aidable to that effeR. For it I ſhould demand 
now,whercin the diuell grounded himſelfe,when min- 
ding to beguile Exe, he cntercd rather intoa venemous: 

, ſerpent, 
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ſerpent,than into a horle,a beare,a woolfe, or any other 
beaſt,which were not of ſo ghaſtly ſhape 7 I wot not 
what might be giuen in an{were :. well I know that 
Galen admitteth not the ſertences of Moſes , nor of 
Chriſt our redeemer,becauſe(faith he)they both ſpeake 
without making demonſtration : butI hauealwaies de- 
fired tolearne from ſome Catholike,the ſolution of this 
doubt,and none hath yerſatished me. 

This is certaine (as alreadie we haue prooued) that 
burntand inflamed choler , is an humour which tea- 
cheth thereaſonable ſoule in what ſort to practiſe trea - 
ſonsand trecheries; and amongſt brute beaſts, there is 
none which ſo much partaketh of this humour as the 
ſerpent,wherethrough more than all the reſt (fayth the 
{cripture)he is crafty and guiletull. The reaſonable ſoule 


But the ferpen: 
was the wiliclt 
beaſt of the 


earth, amongt 


all thoſe whome 
God hath made. 


although itbe the meaneſt of all the intelligences , par- 


takes yet the ſame nature with the diuell and the angels. 
And inlike manner: as there it takes the ſeruice of ve- 
nemous choler, to make a man wily and ſuttle : ſo the 
diuell (being entered into the body of this cruell beaſt) 
made himſelfe the more cunnibg and deceitfull . This 
manner of Philoſophiſing will not ſticke much in the 
naturall Philoſophers ſtomacks, becauſe the ſame carri- 
eth ſome apparance thatit may be ſo : but that which 
will breed them more aſtoniſhment, is, that when God 
would draw the world out of crrour , and eaſily teach 
them the truth(a worke contrary to that which the di- 
uell went about, he came in the ſhape of a doue,and not 


of an caglc,nora peacocke,nor of any other birds of fai. 


rer figure:and the cauſe knowne, is this, that the doue 
partaketh much of the humour which enclineth to vp- 
righineſſe,to plainneſſe,to truth, and toſ1mplicitie, and 
wantcth choler,the inſtrument of guile & maliciouſnes. 
None 
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None of theſe things are admitted by Galen, nor by 
the naturall Philoſophers : for they cannot conceiue, 
how the reaſonable ſoule,and the diuell(being ſpirituall 
ſubſtances) can bealtered by material! qualities , asare 
heat,coldneſle, moiſture,and drouth. Forit fire bring in 
hcate to the wood, itis becauſe they both poſſeſſe a bo- 
dy,&aquanritie, wherof they are the ſubiect:the which 
failerh in ſpirituall ſubſtances, and admit (as a thing yer 
impoſſible) that bodily qualities, might alter a ſpirituall 
ſubſtance, whateies hath the diuell, or the reaſonable 
ſoule,wherwith to {ce the golours and ſhapes of things? 
or what ſmelling,to receiue ſauours,or what hearing for 
muſicke 2 or whatfeeling, to reſt offended with much 
heat, ſeeing that for all theſe, bodily inſtruments are be- 
hooffull. And if the reaſonable ſoule,being ſeuered from 
the bodie, remaine agreeued, and receiue anguiſh and 
ſadneſle, it is not poſſible that his nature ſhould reſt free 
from alteration, or not come to corruption. Theſe dif- 
ficulcies and argumentes, perplexed Galen and the 0. 
ther Philoſophers of ourtimes , but with methey con- 
clude nothing . For when Ariſtotle atfirmed, thatthe 
chicfeſt propertie which ſubſtance had, was to be ſub. 
ieQto accidents:he reſtrained the ſame, neither to bo. 
dily nor to ſpirituall : for the propertie of the generall 
is equally partaked by the ſpecial, and ſo he ſaid, thar the 
accidentes of the bodie paſſe to the ſubſtance of the rea. 
ſonableſoule, and thoſe of the ſoule, tothe body : on 
which principle he grounded himſelte, to write all that 
which he vttered as touching Phiſnomy, eſpecially , that 
the accidents by which the powers receiue alteration, 
areall ſpiritual], without body , and without quantitic, 
or matter : and ſo they grow to multiplie in a momenr, 
through their mean,and paſle through a glaſſe window, 
with- 
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without breaking the ſame, -And two contrarie acci- 
dents, may be extended in one ſelfe ſubie&, aſmuch as ' 
poſſibly they can be.. Jareſpe of which ſeltequalitie, 
Galen tcarmeth them vndiuidable, and the vulgar Phi- 
loſophers intentionall:and the matterbeing in this fort, 
they may be veric well proportioned with-theſpirituall 
ſubſtance, | | 
I cannot forgoe to thinke that the reaſonable ſoule, 
ſeuered from the body, asallo the diuell , hatha power 
fightfull, ſmelling, hearing, and feeling. ' The which 
(me ſeemcth) is cafie tobe prooued : For if itbe true, 
that their powers be known by meanes of their ations, 
it is athing certain,that the diuell hadaſmelling power, 
whenhe ſmelled that roote, which Salomon commaun- 
ded, ſhould be applicd to the noſthrils of thepofleſſed; 
And likewiſe thathe had a hearing power, ſecinghe 
heard the muſicke which ' David made to Sunl, To lay 
then, thatchediuell receiued theſe qualities by his vn- 
derſtanding, it is a matter not auouchable, in thedo- 
Qrine of the vulgar Philoſophers : Forthis power is ſpi- 
ritual,and the obiedts of the five ſenſes are marerial:atid 
ſo irbehooneth; ta fecke our fome other powets inthe 
reaſonableſoule; and inthe diucll, to which they-tnay 
carrie proportion.” Andifnotgput caſe char the fouleof 
the rich Glutton, had obtained at the handes of C16bra- 
ham , that the ſoule of ZaJaras ſhould returne tothe 
world, to preachto his brethren, and perſuade them. 
that they ſhould becomehoneft men, to the endth 
might not paſſe torhatplace of tormenits,- where him: 
felte abode. Idemand now, in what manertheſoule of 
L&arus(hould haue knowen togo tothe citie\, ahnd-tb 
thoſe mens houſes,and ifthe fame had merthem _— 
way, incompany with others; :whethetitcovld have 
10) <VE H  knowen 
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known them by ſight, and. beenable to diuerſifie them, 
from thoſe who came with them? and if thoſe brethren 
of the rich glutton,had inquired of the ſame who it was, 
and who had ſentit : whether the ſame did partake anie 
power to hearetheir words? The ſame may þe demaded 
of the diuelwhen he folowedafter Chrift our redeemer, 
hearing him to preach, & ſeeing the myracles which he 
did, and'in that diſputation which-they had togither in 
the wildetneſſe, with what cares the diuell-receiued 
ewarde.. and the anfweres which Chrift gaue vnto: 
Is :;! i > 0 
Verily,it betokens a want of vnderſtanding,to think 
thatthe diue]l, or:the reaſonable ſoule (ſundered from 
thebodie).cannot know theobiccs of the fiue ſenſes, 
albeit. they. want: the bodily inſtruments. .. Forby the 
ame. reaſon, L will prooue vnto them, that the reaſona+ 
ble ſaute ,\ſegcred from the bodice, cannotvnderſtand,, 
imagine,,; nor, performe the ationsof memorie. For if 
whiieſtthe ſataeabideth in the body, it cannot ſee be+ 
ingdeprived Gt eigs4 neither can it diſcourſe or remem, 
bexzif the braige be inflamed. To fay then,thatthe rea- 
fohable ſoule;ſeucred fromthe body, cannotdiſcourſe, 
becauſcit hath no braine, is a-fdllic veric great, the 
Phichis proucd bythefgltehiftory of 4brehaw.Sonne 
remember, that thou haſt erijoyed good things inthy 
lifetime;and.Lazarses likewiſeeuill, but now he is com- 
forted; and thou art tormented. Andibefides all this, 
eisplaced betwint ypyu-andvs; agreatCheos, in ſort 
thatthoſe yho wouldpaſſe fromAence toyou, cannot; 
norfrom you to vs... And: he ſaid; I pray thee then O fa- 
ther, thatthbuwilsſend to my-farhers houſe, .forT haue 
gac brothens, thathemay yeeld teftimony vnto them, 
fo;84 they,come aovallp to: this place of tormepress 
OI CA x 


Whence 
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Whence1 conclude, thatas'theſe two ſoules diſcourſed 
berweene themſelues,and the rich glutton remembred, 
that he had fiue brothers in his fathers houſe, and Abra- 
ham brought to his remembrance, the delicious life 
which he had lived inthe world, togither with Lazarus 
penance, andrthis withoutvſe ofthe braine : fo alſo the 
ſoules can ſee without bodily eycs,hearc without cares, 
taſte without a tongue , ſmell without noſthrils, and 
touch without ſinewes and without fleſh,and that much 
better beyond compariſon . The like may be vnder- 
ſtoodeof the diuell, tor he partaketh the ſame nature 
with the reaſonable ſoule. | 
All theſe doubts, the ſoule of the rich glutton will ve- 
ry well reſolue : of whom S.Zukerecounteth, that being 
in hell, helifted vp his cies, and beheld LaJaras , who 
was in. Abrahams boſome, and with a loud voice ſayd: 
Father Abraham, haue mercic on me, ſend LaJarss, that 
he may dip the point of his finger in Wwater,'and coole 
my tongue,for Jam tormenred in this flame.Out of the 
paſſed doctrine, and out of that whichis therered , we 
eather,thatthe fire of hell burneth the ſoules,and is ma- 
teriall as this of ours,and that the ſame annoied the rich ® 
elutton and the other foules (by Gods ordinance) with 
his heat, and that if ZaJarss had carried to himapitcher 
of freſh water, he ſhould haue taken great refreſhment 
thereof : and thereaſon is veric plaine, for if that ſoule 
could not endure to abide inthe bodie, through exceſ- 
ſive heate of the Feuer, and when the ſame dranke freſh 
water, the {oule felt refreſhment, why may not we con- 
cciue the like, when the ſoule is vnited with the flames 
of the fire infernall? The rich Gluttons lifting vp of his 
cics, his thirſtie tongue, & Lazarus finger, arcall names 
of the powers of the ſoule , that ſo the ſcriptures might 
C. H ij exprelle 
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expreſſe them. Thoſe who walke not in this path, and 
ground not themſelues on naturall philofophie, vtter a 
thouſand follies: but yet hence it cannot be concluded, 
that if the reaſonable ſoule partake griefe and forrow 

(for that his nature is altered by contraric qualities) 
therefore the ſame is corruptible or mortall : For aſhes, 
though they be compounded of the foure clementes, 
and of ation and power : yet there is no naturall agent 
in the world, which can corrupt the, or take from them, 
the qualities that are agreeable to their nature. The 
naturall temperature of aſhes, we all know to be cold 
and drie, but though we caſt them neuer ſo much into 
the fire,they will norleeſe their radicall coldneſſe which 
they enioy: and albeit they remaine 100000, yeeres in 

the water,it is impoſlible that(being taken thence) = 

hold any naturalloiſture of their owne:and yer for a 
this, we cannotbur grant that by fire tiey receiue heat, 
and by water moiſture.But theſe two qualities are ſuper- 
ficial in the aſhes, and endure a ſmall time in the ſubieR; 
for taken from the fire 5 forthwith they become cold, 
and from the water, they abide not moyſt an houre. 

* Burtthercis offered a doubt, in this difcourſe and 
reaſoning of the rich Glutton with 4byaham, and that 
is, How-the ſoule of 4braham was indowed with better 
reaſon, than that of the rich man : itbeing alleaged be- 
fore, that all reaſonable ſoules (tflued out of the bodie) 
are of equall perfetion and knowledge £ whereto we 
may anſ\ivercin one of theſe two manners . The firſt is, 
thatthe Science and knowledge ,; which the ſoule pur. 
chaſeth, whileſt it remaineth in the bodie, is not loſt 
whena man dieth, but rather groweth more perfeR, for 
he is freed from ſome errors, Theſoule of Abrahams, dee 
parted out of this life, repleniſhed with wiſedome, = 

wit 


ia 
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with many reuclations, and ſecrets which God com- 


 municated vnto him, as his very friend : but that of the 


rich glutton, it behooued that of neceſſitie it ſhould de- 
part away ignorant:firſt, by reaſon of hisfinne, which 
createth ignorance in a man : and next, for that riches 
heerein worke a contrarie effect vnto pouertie : this gi- 
ueth a man wit, as heercafter we may well proouc, and 
proſperitie reaucth it away . There _ alſo another 
anſwere be giuen atter our doQtrine, and itis this, that 
the matrer:of which theſe two foules; diſputed. , was 
{choole dininitic : For to know whether abiding in hell, 
there were place for mercic, and whether ZaJarus might 
paſſe vnto hell, and whether it were conuenicntto ſend 
a deceaſed perſon to the world, who ſhould giue notice 
totheliuing, ofthe torments which the damned there 
indured , areall ſchoole-points, whoſedecifion apper- 
taineth to the ynderſtanding, as heereafter I will make 
proofe, and amongſt the firſt qualities, there is none 
which ſo much garboileth this power,as exceſſiue heat, 
with which:the rich Glutton-was ſotormented : But 
the ſoule of Mbrahams , made his abode in aplace moſt 

temperate, where it inioyed great delightand refreſhe 
ment : and therefore it bred no great woonder, that 
the ſame was betterable to diſpute. 1 concluding then 

that the reaſonable ſoule, and the diueN/;in their opera- 

tions, vſe the {eruice ofmateriall qualities , and that by 

lome they reſt agreeucd,and by other ſome they receiue 

contentment. And for this reaſan, they couetto make 

abode in ſome places, and flie from ſome other,and yer 

notwithſtanding are ndt corruptible, 
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How there = be gfgnes to eerie difference of wit , his Sci- 
ence, which ſhalbe correſpondent to him in particular : and 
that which is repugnant and contrarie, be abandoned. 


; Ll artes (faith Cicero) are placed 
vnder certaine vniuerſall princi- 
{& ples ,. which being learned with 
LY \ ſtudie and trauaile , finally 'weſo 
FD) grow toattaine vnto them: but the 

y(- & art of poeſ1e is in this ſo ſpeciall, as 

I@& it God ornature make nota man a 

'..24+%,: Poet:littleauailes it;tq deliuerhim 
the precepts and rules of verfifieng. Fot which cauſe he 
ſaid thus, The ſtudying and learning of other matters 
conſfiſteth in precepts andin artes: buta Poet taketh the 
courſe ofhature it{elfe,and is ſtirred vp by tne forces of 
the-minde, andavit wereiinflamed by a cotaine digine 
ſpirit. But heerein Cicero ſwarued from rettfon : for veri- 
ly there is no Science or Art, deuiſed in the common- 
wealth,which if a man wanting capacitie for himſelfe to. 
apply, he ſhall teape anie profirthereof, albeit he toyle 
all the daicsof his life in the precepts and rules of the 
ſame: Butitheapplic himſelfero that which is agreeable 
with his naturall abilitie, we ſeethat he will learne in 
two daics. Thelike we ſay of Poche without any diffe. 
rence, that if hee-who hath ante anſ{werable nature, 
ovine himſelte ro make verſes, He performeth thefame 
bn with greatperfeRion, and if otherwiſe, he ſhall neucr be 

ood Poet. 

Thisbcing ſo,itſeemeth now high time, to learneby 
way 


: : 
_ 
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way of Art what difference of Science, is anſwerable in 
particular,to what diffcrence of wit:totheend,thateuc« 
rie one may vnderſtand with diſtinion (after heis ac- 
quainted with his owne nature) to what Arthehath a 
naturall diſpoſition. The Arts and Sciences which are 
gotren by the memorie, are thele following, Latine, 
Grammer, or of whatſocuer other language, thc Theo- 
ricke of the lawes , Diuinitic politiue, Coſmography, and 
Arithmeticke. 

Thoſe which appertaine to the vnderſtanding, are 
Schoole diuinitie, the T heoricke of Phiſickelogicke,natural 
and morall Philoſophy , and the praQticke of the lawes, 
which we tearme pleading. From a good imagination, 
ſpring all the Arts and Sciencts, which conſiſt in figure, 
correſpondence , harmonie, and proportion : ſuch 
are Poettie, Eloquence, Mulicke, and the skill of prea- 
ching : the practiſe of Phiſicke, the Mathematicals, A- 
ſtrologie, and the gouerning of a Common-wealth,the 
art of Warfare, Paynting,drawing, writing, reading, to 
be a man gratious, pleaſant,neat,wittie in managing, & 
&all the engins 8 deuiſes which artificers make: be lides 
acertain ſpeciall gift, whereatthe vulgar maruelleth,and 
thatis, to endite diuers matters, vnto foure, who write 
togither, and yetall to be pennedin good ſort. Of all 
this, we cannot make cuident demonſtration,nor proue 
eueric point by itſclfe : For it werean infinite peece of 
worke, notwithſtanding by making proofe thereofin 
three or foure Scicnces, the ſame reaſon will after- 
wardes preuaile for the reſt, 

In the catalogue of Sciences, which we ſaid apper- 
taincd to the memorie, we placed the /atine tongue, and 
ſuch other,as all thenations in the world do ſpeake: the 
which no wiſe man wil denie:for tongues were deuiſed 
H ij by 
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by men, that they might communicate amongſt them- 
ſelues, and expreſle one to another their conceits, with- 
outthat in them therelie hid any other miſtery or natu- 
rall principles: for that the firſt deuiſers agreed togither, 
* and after their beſt liking, (as Ariſtotle ſaith) framed the 
words, and gaue to cueric ech his {ignification . From 
hence aroſe ſo great a number of wordes, and ſo manie 
maners of ſpeech ſo farre beſides rule and reaſon, that if 
a man had nota good memorie, it were impoſſible to 
lJearne them with any other power . How little the vn- 
derſtandingand the imagination make for the purpoſe, 
to learne languages and manners of ſpecch, is cafily 
prooued by childhood, which being the age wherein 
man moſt wanteth theſe yo powers, yet({aith Ariſtotle) 
. children lcarne any language more readily than elder 
men, though theſe are endowed with a better diſcourſe 
of reaſon. And without farther ſpeech, experience 
plainly prooueth this, for ſo much as we ſee,that if a Bil- 
cane of 30. or 40.yecres age,come to dwell in Caſt:/ia, 
he will neuer learn this language: but if he be buta boy, 
within two or three yeares you would thinke him born 
in Toledo. The ſame befalles in the /atine tongue, and in 
thoſe of all the reſt ofthe world : forall languages hold 
oneſelfe conſideration, . Then if in the age when me- 
moriechicfly raigneth, and the vnderſtanding and the 
imagination leaſt, languages are better learned, than 
when there growes detect of memorie,8& an encreafe of 
vnderſtanding, it falles out apparent that they are pur- 
chaſed by the memorie,and by none other power. Lan- 
guapges (faith 1riftetle) cannot be gathered out by rea- 
ſon, nor conliſt in diſcourſe or diſputations, for which 
cauſe, itisneceſſarie to heare the word from another, 
and the ſignification which it beareth, and to ="_ the 
ame 
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ſame in mind,and fo he prooueth that ifa man be borne 
deaffe,it tollowcs of neceſfitic that he bealſo dumbe,for 
he cannot heare from another , the articulation of the 
names,nor the ſignification which was giuen them by 
the firit Geuiſcr, : 

Thatlanguagesareat pleaſure,and a conceit of mens 
brains,and nought clſe,is plainly prooued; for in them 
all,may the ſciences beraught,and in eachis to be ſayd 
and expreſſed, that which by the other is inferred. Ther- 
fore none of the graueauthors attended the learning of 
ſtrange tongues,thereby to deliuer their conceits : but 
the Greekes wrot in Greeke, the Romans in Latine, the 

Hebrues in the Hebrue language , and the Moores in 
Arabique, and ſo dol in my Spanith , becauſe I know 
this better than any other. The Romansas lords of the 
world, finding itwas neceſſarie to haue one common 
language,by which a!l nations might haue commerce 
together,and themſclues be able to heare & vnderſtand 
ſuch as came to demaund iuſtice, and things appertay- 

ning to their gouernment, cominanded thatin all places 
of there empire their ſhould ſchooles be kept, where the 

Latine tongue might be taught , and fo this viage hath 

endured cuen to ourtime. 

Schoole-divinitie,itis a matter certainethat it apper- 
taineth to the vnderſtanding.preſuppoting that the ope- 
rations of this power, are to diſtinguiſh , conclude, dil- 
courſe, iudge,& make choiſe;fornothing is done in this 
facultic,which is not to doubt for inconueniences, to 
anſwer with diſtinion, and againſtthe anſwer'to con- 
cludethat,which is gathered in good conſequence, and 
toreturnets replication, vntill the vnderſtanding find 
where to ſettle , But the greateſt proofe which in 


this caſe may be made, is to giue to vnderſtand _ 
OW 
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how great difficultie the /atzine rongue is ioyned with 
Schoole aininitie , and how ordinarily it falleth not our, 
that one ſelf man is a good /atiniſt,and a profound icho. 
ler : at which effet ſome curious heads,who baueligh- 
ted hereon , much maruclling procured to ſearch out 
the cauſe from whence the ſame might ſpring, and by 
their conceit, found that Schoole dininitie, being written 
inan caſieand common language,and thegreat /atini(ts, 
hauing accuſtomed their care, to the well ſoundingand 
tineſtile of Czcero : they cannot apply themſeclues to this 
other. But well ſhould itfall out for the /atiniſts, it this 
were the cauſe : For, forcing their hearing by vie , they 
ſhould meet witha remedie for this infirmitie : but to 
ſpeake tructh, itis rather an head-ach thaa an eare-ſore. 
Such as are skilfull inthe /atine tongue, itis neceſlarie 
thatthey hauc a great memorie:for otherwiſe, they can 
neuer become lo perte inatogue which is not theirs: 
and becauſe a greatand happic memorie is as it were c0- 
trarie toa great and high raiſed vnderſtanding, in one 
ſubic, where the one is placed , the other is chaſed a- 
way. 

Hence remaineth it, that he who hath notſo deepe, 
and lofiie an vnderſtanding (a power whereto appertai- 
neth, todiſtinguiſh, conclude, diſcourſe, iudge, and 
chooſe) cannot ſooneattaine the skil of Schoole djuinitie. 
Let him that will not allow this reaſon for currant pay- 
ment,read $.7 homas,Scot, Durand, and Caictane,who are 
the principall in this facultie, and in them he ſhall finde 
manieExcellent points,endited and written, ina ſtile ve- 

calteand common, Andthis proceeded from none 
other cauſe, than that theſe graue authours, had from 
their childhood a feeble memorie, for profiting in the 
latine tongue. But comming to /ogicke, metaphiſicke, - 

SChOOLE 
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Schoole dininitie, they reaped that great fruite, which we 
ſee, becauſe they had great vnderſtanding. 

I can ſpeake of a ſchoole djuine (and manie other can 
verifie the ſame, that knew and conucrſed with him) 
who being a principall man in this facultie : not onely 
ſpake not finely, nor with well ſhaped ſentences, in imt- 
tation of Cicero, but whileſt he red in a chaire, his ſcho- 
lers noted in him, that he had lefſe than a meane know- 
ledge in the /atinetongue : Therefore they councelled 
him(as men ignorant of this docrine)that he ſhould ſe- 
cretly, ſteale ſome houre of the day from Schoole dinint. 
tie, and employ the ſame in reading of Cicero. Who 
knowing this coſiſell ro proceed from his good friends, 
not onely procured to remedie it priuilic, but alſo pub- 
lickly, after he had red the matter of the trinitie, & how 
thediuine word might take fleſh, he meant to hearea 
leQure of thelatine tongue, and it fell out a marter wor- 
thy conſideration, that in the long time while he did ſo, 
' he not onely learnednothing of new, but grew wel- 
neere,to leeſe that little latine which he had before, and 
ſo at laſt was driuen to read in the vulgar. Pius the 
fourth , enquiring what divines were of moſt ſpeciall 
noteat the councell of Trent, he was told of a moſt ſin- 
gular Spaniſh diuine, whoſe ſolutions, an{weres, argu- 
mentes, and diſtin&tions, were worthy of admiration : 
the Pope therefore, defirous to ſeeand know ſo rarea 
man:ſent word ynto him, that he ſhould come to Rome, 
& render him accompt of what was done in the Coun- 
cell, Hecame, and the Pope did him many fauours, a- 
mongſt thereſt, commaunded him to be couered, and 
taking him by the hand,led him walking to Caſt/e S. An- 
gelo, & ſpeaking verie good latine, ſhewed him his de- 
uilc,touching certain fortifications, which he was _ 
about 
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about to make the Caſtle ſtronger,asking his opinion in 
ſome particulars : but heanſwered the Popeſo intricat- 
ly, for that he could not ſpeake latine, that the Spaniſh 
Embaſladour, who at that time was Don Lewes de Reque- 
ſens,great Commander of Caſtilia,was faine to ſtep forth 
to grace him with his latine, and to turne the Popes dil- 
courſe into another matter. Finally , the Pope ſaid to 
his Chambetlains,it was not poſſible that this man had 
ſo much skill in diuinitic,as they made report,ſecing he 
had ſo little knowledge in the latine tongue. Butit as 
he proued himin this toung, which is a work of memo- 
ric, and in platforming, and building, which belong to 
thc imagination , ſo he had tried him ina matter apper- 
taining tothe vnderſtanding , he would hauc vttered 
divine conſiderations. Jn the Catalogue of Sciences, 
which appertaine to the imagination, we placed poetry 
amongſt the firſt, and that not by chance nor for want 
of conſideration, but thereby to giue notice, how farre 
oft,thoſe who hauea ſpeciall gift in poetry,are from vn- 
derſtanding. For we ſhall finde that theſelfe difficultic, 
which the latine tongue holdeth in vniting with Schoole 
dminitie,is alſo tound(yea and beyond compariſon farre 
greater) betweene this facultie,and the art of verſifiyng: 
andrheſame is ſo contrary to the vnderſtanding,thar by 
the ſelfreaſon,for which man is likely to proue ſingular 
thercin, he may take his leaue of all the other ſciences, 
which appertaine to this power, and alſo to the latine 
tongue through the contrarietie, which a good imagi. 
nation beareth to a great memorie. 

For the firſt of theſe ewo , Ariſtotle found not the rea- 
ſon, but yet confirmed mine opinion by experience, 
ſaying : Harke, a Citizen of Sjracyſa, was beſt Poer, 
whea he loſt his vaderſtanding,and the caulc is,for that 

the 
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the difference ofthe imagination, to which Poetrie be- 
bel6geth, is that which requireth three degrees of hear, 
and this qualitic ſo extended (as wee haue before cx- 
preſſed) breedes an viter lofſe of the vnderitanding, the 
which was obſcrued by the ſame Ariffotle., For he affir- 
meth, that this Marke the S;racuſaze, growing to more 
temperature,enioyeda better vnderſtanding, but yethe 
attained not to verſitieſo well, through default of hear, 
with which,this difference of rhe imagination worketh. 
And this, Cicero wanted when going about to deſctibe 
in verſe, the heroicall ations of his conſulſhip, and the 
bappie birth of Rome,in that ſhe was gouerned by him: 
he ſaid thus, 0 fortunatam natam me conſule Roman . For 
which cauſe, 1uenall not conceiuing, thattoa man en- 
dowed with ſo rare a wit, as Cicero, poetrie was a matter 
repugnant, did Satirically nip him, ſaying,Ifthou had(ſt 
rehearſed the Philippicks againſt Marck Antony, anſwera- 
ble tothe tune of ſo badaverſe, it ſhould not haue coſt 
thy lite. | 

But worſe did Plato vnderſtand the ſame , when hee 
ſaid, that Paetric was no humaae Science, but a diuine 
reuelation .. For it the Pocts were not rauiſhed beſides 
themſclues, or full of God, they could not make nor vt. 
ter any thing worthy regard. And he prooueth it by a 
realon , auouching , that whileſt a man abideth in his 
ſound iudgement, he cannot verſifie . But Ariſtotle re- 
prooueth him,for affirming thatthe art of Poetrie is not 
an abilitie of man, but areuelation of God : And head- 
mitteth, that a wiſe man,and who is free poſſeſſed of his 
iudgement, cannotbea poet : andthe reaſonis, be- 
cauſe where there reſteth much vnderſtanding, itbeho- 


. uethofforce, that there befall want of the imagination, 


whoxcto appertaineth the Art of verlitieng : which ny 
the 
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the more _ be prooued, knowing that Socrates 
after he had learned thearcof Poetrie , for all his pre- 
ceptsand rules, could not make ſo much as one verſe: 
and yet notwithſtanding, he was by the oracle of Apolls 
adiudged the wiſeſt man ofthe world. | 
I hold itthen for certaine, that the boy who will 
proouc of a notable vaine for verfifieng, and to whom, 
Fpon eucrie {leight confideration , conſonances offer 
themſclues, ſhall. ordinarily incurre hazard notto learn 
wellthe Latine tongue, Logicke, Philoſophic,Phiſicke, 
Schoole.diuinitie, and the other artes and ſciences, 
which appertaine to the vnderſtanding, and tothe me. 
morie. For which cauſe , we ſee by experience, thatif 
we charge ſuch a boy, to forme a nominative without 
booke, he will not learne it in two or three daies : but if 
there bealcafe of paper written in verſe, to be recited in 
any comedie, in two turnes, he fixeth them in his me- 
morie. Theſe looſe themſclues by reading bookes of 
chiualrie : Orlando, Boccace, Diana of Monte mazgeior, 
and ſuch other deuiles : for all theſe are workes of the 
imagination. What ſhall we ſay then of the harmonie of 
the Organs, and of the ſinging menof the Chappell, 
whoſe wits are moſt vnprofitable for thelatine tongue, 
and for all other Sciences, whictr appertaineto the vn- 
derſtanding and to the memorie? the like reaſon ſerueth 
in playing on inſtruments, and all ſorts of muſicke . By 
theſe three examples, which we haue yeelded, of the 
Latine,of Schoole-divinitie,and of Poetrie,we ſhall vn- 
derſtand this doQrine to be true,and that we haue duely 
made this partition,albeit we make notthelike mention 
inthe other arts. ' 
Writing alſo, diſcouereth the imagination,and ſo we 
ſee, thattew men of good vnderſtanding , doe =_ a 
aire 
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faire hand, andtothis purpoſe I hauc noted many ex- 
amples : and ſpecially I haue knowen a moſt learned 
Schqole.diuine , who ſhaming art himſelfe to ſee how 
bada hand he wrote,durſt not writea letter to any man, 
nor to anſwere thoſe which were ſentto him : ſoas he 
determined with himſelfe, rogera Scriuener ſecretly to 
his houſe, who ſhould teach him to frame a reaſonable 
letter that might paſſe, and having for many daies ta- 
kefi paines heerein , it prooued loſtlabour, and he rea- 
d no profit thereby . Whercfore, as tvred out, he 
orlooke the practiſe: & the teacher,who had taken him 
in hand, grew aſtoniſhed, toſeea man ſo learned in his 
profeſſion, to be ſo vntoward for writing. But my {elfe, 
whoteſt well aſſured that writing is a worke of the ima- 
g3n2740n,held thefame for a naturall effet. And if anie 
man be dclirous to ſee and noteit, let him conſider the 
Schollers, who get theirliuings in the Vniuerſitics, by 
copying ourof writings in good forme, and hee ſhall 
fmgde, that they can littleskill of Grammer, Logicke,and 
Philpſophy, and if they ſtudic Phiſick or Dijuinitie,they 
lh nothingneere the bottome. The boy then , who 
withhis pen cantrickea horſeto the life, anda man in 
good ſhape, and can make a good paire of it 
fertieslixteto; employ him in anie fort of learning, but 
will da beſ, toſethim to ſome painter, who by art may 
bring forward his nature. 

"Tdxreade well and with readineſle ; diſcouereth alſo 
acertaineſpice of the; imagination ,-and'if the ſame be 
yericeffecuall, ir bgoteth lutle to ſpend muchtime at 
his booke, but ſhall do berter,to-ſet him to get his lining 
by reading of proceſſes. Heere athing note-worthy,of- 
fereth it ſelfe, and char is, that the difference of the ima- 

_ gination, which maketh men cloquent and pleaſant, 1s 

LY contrary 
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contrarie to that, which is behoofful for a man to reade 
with facilitie, where-through none, who is prom 
witted, can learne to reade without ſtumbling,and put- 
ting too ſomewhat of his owne head. | 
To play well at Primers, and tofaceand vie, andto 
hold and giue ouer when time ſeruerh, 'and by conie- 
ures toknow his aduerſaries game,and the skill of dif- 
carding, are all workes of the imagination. The like we 
ſay of playing at Cex?, & at Triumph, though not fd far- 
forth as the Primers of Mlmaigne, and the ſame,not on- 
ly maketh proofe & demonſtration of thedifferenceof 
the wit, but alſo diſcoucreth al the vertues and vices ina 
man. Forateuery moment, there are offered occaſions 
inthis play , by which a man ſhall diſcover , what hee 
would do in mattcrs of great importance, if oportunitie 
ſerued. | REEL 
Cheſle-play, is one of the things, which beſt diſcoue- 
reth the imagination : for he that makes ten or twelue 
faire draughts one after another on the Cheſle.-boord, 
wo an euill token of profiting in the Sciences which 
clong to the vnderſtanding, and to the memorie, vn- 
lefle it fall out, that he make an vnion of two or three 
powers,as we hauc already noted. And itavery learned 
Schoole-diuine(of mine acquaintance)had been skilled 
in this doarine, heſhoyld have gornotice ofamarter, 
which made him verie doubtfull. He vied to play often 
with a ſetuant of his, andlighting moſtly on'theloſle, 
told him, much mooged: Sirha, how comes it topaſle, 
that thou who canſtskill ncither of Latine;nor Lopicke, 
nor Diuinitie, though thou haſt ſtudied ir, yer beateſt 
methatam full of Scot and $.T homas ? Is it poſſible that 
thou ſhouldſt hauea better wit than T'? verily I cannot 
belecue it, except the diucll reyeale vato- thee what 
draughts 
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draughts thou ſhouldſt make: and the miſteric was,thar 
he had great vnderſtanding,with which. he attained the 
delicacies of Scot and Thomas ; but wanted that diffe- 
rence of imagination, which ſerueth for Cheſle-play, 
wherczs his ſeruant, hadan ill vnderſtanding, anda bad 
memnorie,bur a good imagination, The Schollers; who 
haue their bookes well righted, and their chamber well 
dreſſed,and cleane kept, cucrie thing in his dye place & 
order, hauea certaine difference of imagination , veric 
contrarie to the vnderſtanding, and to the memorie. 
Suchalikewit, haue men who go neat, andhand- 
ſomly apparclled , who looke all about their cape fora 
mote;& take diſlike atany one wry plaitof their garmer, 
this(alluredly)ſpringeth from their imagination. For if 
a man, thathad na skill in verſifieng, nor towardlineſle: 
theretinto,'chanceto fall in loue , okzinly (faith Plats): 
he becomes a Poet, and verie tim and handſome : for 
loue heateth and dricth his braine, and theſearequali- 
ties which quicken-the imagination: the like (as Janna 
notcth) anger doth ctfe& ,- which paſſion heateth alſo 
the braine: 0H $57,241) 177 | 
. Auger makes.verſezfnathre but denie. ... ..'.... ': 
Gracious talkers,and imitaters, 'and ſuch as can.hold 
at bay, hauea certain differchice of imagination ;-verie. 
contrarie to the vnderftanding;andto the memorie. Fox. 
which cauſe thiey-neuer prooue learned in Grammer, 
Logicke, Schoole-diuinitic, Phiſicke, 'or the lawes : 'If 
then they be witticin managing, toward for cuery mat- 
ter they take-in hand, ready i-fpeech;and an{wering!to 
tlie purpoſe: theſeare- fit to-ſerue in Courts of iuſticegtor 
ſolicitors, atturnies, merchants, and fatorstobuy and 
ſell, bur notforlearning. - Heerein the vulgaris much 
decciucd {tcingthemiſo readicatallhandes, andthem 
Ow = I | ſeemeth, 
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ſeemeth, thatif ſuch gaue themiclues to learning, th 
would prooue notable fellowes: but in ſubſtancethere 
is no wit more repugnant to matters of learning, than 
- theſe. Children that are ſlow of ſpeech, haue a moiſtnes 
in theiptongue and alfo in their braine, bur that wea- 
ring away, in procefle of time they become verie clo- 
quent, and great talkers, through the great memorie 
which'they get when that moiſture is rempered. 

This we know by the things tofore rehearſed, befell 
thatfamousOrator Dexoſthenes; of whome we ſaid, that 
Cicero maru-lledhow being io bluntof fpeech when he 
vas a boy,growing greater he became ſocloquet. Chil- 
drenalſo, who hauca good yoice;”avid-warble inthe 
throat, aremoſtvntoward forall Sciences, andthe rea- 
ſon is, for that they are cold andmoilt. :/Thewhich wo; 
qualities, being vnited, we faid before, - that they breed): 
adammagein the reaſonable part.: Schollers, wholearn 
their lefſonin ſuch maner as' their maiſter deliuereth ir, 
and ſo recite:theſame, itſhewes atoken of a good me- 
morie, bat the. vnderſtanding ſhall abie the bargaine. 
There are offeredin this doctrine, ſome problemes and: 
doubts: thean{were wherunto, will perhaps yeeld more 
light, to conceiue,:that what we haue propounded, 
dothcarietrueth.: The toaſt is, whence icgroweth thar 

t Latimiſts arz-morearrogant and preſumprtuous on 
their knowledge,than men very well skilled in that kind 
ot learning which appertdineth tothe vnderftanding? 
inſort, thar thepronerbey to letvs know what maner 
of fellowa-Grammarian is,ſaythy;That aGrammarian'is: 
arrogancie'nfſelfe. Fheſccondis, whence it commeth; 
thatthe Latine tongue, is. ſo repugnant to'the Spaniſh 
capacines, and ſo naturaltto the'French,ltahan,Dutch,, 
Engliſh, AR Wong nations; as we ſee ia theit» 

F49+  workes 
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workes, which by their good Latine phraſe, ſtraight- 
waics prouc the authour to hauebeena ſtranger,and by 
the barbarouſneſſe and ill. compoſition , we know the 
ſame for a Spaniards . Thethirdis , for what reaſon the 
things thatare ſpoken and written in the Latine tongue, 
ſound better, carrica more loftineſle, and haue greater 
delicacie , than anie other language how good ſocuer? 
we hauing auouched before, that all languages, are 
nought els, buta conceit at pleaſure, of thoſe who firſt 
deuiſed them, without holding anie foundation inna- 
ture. The fourth doubtis, ſecingall Sciences, which 
appertaine to the vnderſtanding, are written in Latine, 
how it can frame, that ſuch as want memorie, may read 
and ſtudiethemin thoſe bopks,whileſt the Larine is (by 
this reaſon) ſo repugnant vntothem. ' 77 + 4 4 2 fe 
To thetirſt probleme we anſwere,that toknow whe- 
ther a man haue defc& of vnderſtanding, therefals out 
no token more certaine,, than to ſce'him lofrie, big 
looked, preſumptuous,deftrous of honourſtanding on 
termes, and full of ceremonies : Andthe reafon'iis; for 
thatall theſe be workes, ofa difference of the imagina- 
tion, which requireth no more but one degree of heat, 
wherwith the much moiſture (which is requiſite for the 
mernocie) accordethverie fitly :/ for irwanterh forceto 
reſolue the ſame, Contrariwiſe itisan infallible roken, 
thatif aman benaturallic lowly, deſpiſer of himſelfe, 
and his own matters, and that not only he vanteth not, 
norpraiſeth himſelf,burfeecls diſpleaſureat the comme. 
dations-giuen him by others ; 'and rakes ſhame of pla- 
ces and ceremonies pertaining to honour, fach a' one 
may well be pointed. at fora man of grear vnderſtan- 
ding, but of {mall imagination and memorie. aid na- 
turally lowly: for if he beſo by cfining,this is no certain 
P = ligne. 
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fene. Henceircommeth,thatas the Grammarians are 
menof great memorie, and make an vnion with this 
difference ofthe imagination: ſo it is of force, that they 
faile in vnderſtanding,and be fuch as the prouerb paints 
them forth. = Fett: 

To the ſecond probleme may be anſwered,that Galen 
enquiring outthe wit of men by way of the tempera- 
rature of the region where they inhabit,faith, that thoſe 
- Who make abode vnder the Norti, haue all of the want 
of vnderſtanding: but thoſe whoare ſeated between the 
North and the -burned Zone, arc of great wiſedome, 
Which fituation,anſwereth directly to our region. And 
verily (o itis: far Spaine is not ſo cold as the places ſub- 
teftedto the Pole, nor ſo hot as the burned Zone. The 
ſame ſentence doth Ariſtotle produce, demanding, for 
what cauſe; fuch as inhabit verie cold regions partake 
lefle vnderſtanding than thoſe who are born in the hot: 
ter, and>in the anſwere he verichomely handles the 
Flemmiſh. Dutch; Engliſh, and French, fayingthacthcir 
wits are like thoſe of drunkards : : for whith caufe they 
cannot fearch-out,nor vndcrſtand the nature of things, 
& this is- occaftoned by themuch moiſture, wherwith 
their brain is repleniſhed, and the other parts of the bo- 
die: thewhich isknowen by the whiteneſle of the face, 
and the golden colour of the haire y and: by that it is a 
miracle, to find a Dutchman bald : and abouethis they 
are generally great,and of tall ſtature,throughthe much 
moiſtare, which bretdethvencreaſc of fleſh .: But in the 
Spaniards, we diſcerne the quite coritrarie: they.areſom- 
what browne, they haue blacke haire, of meane ſtature, 
and for the moſt part,we ſce them bald, Which diſpoſt- 
tion (faith Galen )groweth,for that the braine is hotand 
drie. Andifthys be true, it behooueth of force;that = 

= c 
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be endowed with a bad memorie, and a good vnder- 
ſtanding, but the Dutchmen poſleſſe a great memoric, 
& ſmall ynderſtanding. For which cauſe, the one can no 
Skill of Latine, and the other eaſily learne the ſame. The 
reaſon which Ariſtotle alleaged, to prouc the ſlender vn- 
derſtanding of thoſe who dwell vnder the North,is,that 
the much cold of the country calleth backe the naturall 
heate inward, by counterpolition, and ſuffercth not 
the ſame to ſpread abroad : for which cauſe, itparta- 
keth much moyſture,and much heate,and theſe vnite a 
great memoric for the languages, anda good imagina- 
tion; with which they make clocks, bring the water to 
Toledo, deuiſe engins, and workes of rare skill, which 
the Spaniards through defect of imagination cannot 
frame themſeclues vnto:But ſet them to Logicke, to Phi- 
loſophie, to Schoole-diuinitie, to Phificke, or tothe 
Lawes, and beyond compariſona Spaniſh wit, with his 
barbarous termes , will deliuer more rare points than a 
ſtranger. For if you take from them this finenefleand 
quaint phraſe of writing, there is nothing in them of 
rare inuention or exquiſite choice. 

For confirmation of this doctrine , Gales ſaid that in 
Scithia, one onely man became a Philoſopher:butin A- 
thens there were many ſuch : as if he ſhould fay, thatin 
Scithia, which is a Prouince vnder the North, it grewa 
myracle to ſcea Philoſopher , but in Athens they were 
all bornc wiſe and skilfull . But albeit Philoſophie and 
the other Sciences rehearſed by vs, be repugnant to the 
Northren people; yet they profit well in the Mathema- 
ticals, and in Aſtrologie, becauſe they hauea good ima- 
gination. 

The an{were of thethird probleme dependeth vpon 


a queſtion, much hammered between Plato & a—_— 
I it the 
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the one ſaith that there are proper names, which by their 
nature carrie ſignification of things, and that much wit 
is requiſite todeuiſe them. And this opinion is fauou- 
red by the diuine ſcripture, which athrmeth that Adam 
gaue cuerie of thoſe things which God ſet before him, 
the proper name that beſt was fitting for them. But Arz- 
fotle wil not grant, thatin any toung there can be tound 
any name, or maner of ſpeech, which can ſignifie ought 
of it own nature, for thatall names are deuiled and ſha- 
pedafterthe conceitof men. Whence we ſ{ce by cxpe- 
rience, that winchath aboue 60. names, and bread as 
manie,in euerie language his,& of none we can auouch 
thatthe ſame is naturall and agreeable thereunto , for 
thenall in the world would vſe but that. But forall this, 
the ſentence of Platois truer : for put caſe thar the firſt 
deuiſers tained the words attheir pleaſure and will, yet 
was the ſame by a reaſonable inſtint, communicated 
with the carc,with the nature of the thing,& with the 
go00d grace and wcll ſounding of the pronunciation, 
not making the wordes over ſhort or long, nor enfor- 
cinganvnſecmly framing ofthe mouth in time of vtte- 
rancc, ſetling the accent in his conucnient place, and 
obſeruing the other conditions, which a tongue ſhould 

oſſeſle, ro be fine, and not barbarous. 

Ofthis ſclte opinion with Plato, was a Spaniſh gentle- 
man; who made ithis paſtime to write books of chiual- 
rie, becauſe he had a certain kind of imagination,which 
entiſeth men to faining and leaſfings. Of him it is repor- 
ted, thar being to bring into his works a furious Gyant, 
he went manie daies deuiſinga name,which mightin al 
points be anſwerable to his fiercenefle:ncither could he 
lighrvpon any, vntill playing one day at cardes in his 


friends houſe, he heard the owner of the houſe ay, _=_ 
Irha, 
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ſirha, boy, tra qui tantos, the Gentleman ſo ſoone as he 
heard this name Traquitantos, ſodainly he tookthe ſame 
for a word of ful ſound in the care,and without any lon- 
overlooking aroſe,ſaying.gentlemen ] wil play nomore, 
for many dayes are paſt fithence ] haue gone ſecking 
outaname, which mightfit well witha furious Gyant, 
whoml bring into thoſe volumes which I now am ma- 
king,and ] could not find the ſame, vntill I cameto this 
houſe,where cuerI recciueall courtefie. The curioſitie 
of this gentleman in calling the Gyant Traquitantes, had 
alſo thoſe fiſt men, who deuiſed the Latine tongue, in 
that they found outalanguage of ſo good ſound to the 
eare. Therefore we need not maruell that the things 
which are ſpoken and written in Latine, doe ſound fo 
welland in other tongues ſoull : for thcir firſt inuenters 
were barbarous. 

ThelaſtdoubtT haue been forced to alleage, for ſati(- 
fieng of diuers who hauc {tabled theron, though the ſo- 
lution be very caſte: for thoſe who haue great vnderſtan- 
ding are not vtterly depriued of memorie, inaſmuch as 
if they wanted the ſame,it would fall out impoſhblethat 
the vnderſtanding could diſcourſe or frame reaſons; for 
this power is that which keepeth in hand the matter and 
the fantaſies, whereon it behooueth to vie ſpeculation, 
But for that the ſame is weake of three degrees of perte- 
Rion, whercto men may attaine in the Latine tongue 
(namely, to vnderſtand,to write,and to ſpeake the ſame 
perfirly) it can hardly paſſe the firſt without fault and 
ſtumbling. 


I iii . CHAP. 
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hither tokens, ar 
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How it may be prooued that the eloquence and fineneſe of ſpeech 
cannot find place in men of great underſtanding. 


RIF Ne of the graces by which the 
DB) Ve vulgaris beſt perſuaded,and think- 
—_—_— N \<eth that a man hath much know- 
wanders => _ and wiſdome,is,to heare him 
loquence, &, ©) / ſpeake with great eloquence, to 
1+ A baucaſmooth rongue, plentic of 
»9{weet and pleaſant words, and to 
alleage many examples fit forthe 
purpoſe thatis in hand : but this (verily) ſpringett/ftony 
an vnion, which the memorie maketh with the imagi- 
nation, ina degreeand meaſure of hear, that cannot re- 
This isrecoun- ſolue the moiſture of the brain,and ſerueth to lift vp the 
pmgocl figures, and cauſe them to boile,where-through are diſ- 
in bisbavquer. COUCred many conceirsand points to be vttered. Inthis 
vation it is impoſitble that diſcourſe may be found ; for 
we hauealreadie ſaid and prooued heeretofore,that this 

power greatly abhorreth heat,and moiſture cannot ſu 
portit. Which doctrine, if the Athenians had knowen, 
they would not ſo much haue maruelled to ſee ſo wiſe a 
man as Socrates not to haue the gift of vtterance; of 
whom, thoſe who vaderſtood how great his knows 
ledge was, ſaid,that his words & his ſentences,wereltke 
a wodden cheſt knobby and nothing trimmed on the 
outſide, but that in opening the ſame, within it held 
liniamentes and portraitures of rare admiration . In 
the {ame ignagancereſt they, who attempting to ren- 
derarealon of AMriftotles bad (tile and —— 
"at 


Cicero ſaith that 
the honour of 
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That of ſet purpoſe, & becauſe he would that his works 
ſhould carrie authoritie, he wrot vnder riddles, & with 


ſo ſlender ornament of words,and ſimple manner ot de- 


liverance. And it we confider allo the fo harſh procee« 
ding of Plato, and the bree fneſſe with which he writeth, 
the obſcuritie of his reaſons, and the ull placing of the 
parts of his tale,we ſhall find that nought clleſaue this, 
occalioned theſame.For ſuch alſo we ftind the works ot 
Hippocrates,the thefts which he committeth of Nowns 
and Verbs, the ill diſpoſition of his ſentences, and the 
weake foundation of his reaſons,to ſtuffe out the empty 
places of his doctrine . What will you more? valeſle, 
that when he would yeeld a very particular reckoning 
to his friend Damagetr, how Artaxerxſes king of Perſia, 
had {cnt for him, promiſing him-as much gold and fil- 
ueras he liſt himſelfe,and to make him one of the great 
ones of his kingdome :. having plenty of anſwers to-ſo 
many demaunds,he uw rit only thus ; The king of Perſia 
hath ſent for me,not knowing that with me the reſpet 
of wiſelome is greater than that of gold, Farewell. 

Which matter,if it had paſſed through the hands of any 
other man of good imagination and memorie, a whole 
leafe of paper would not haue ſufficed to (ct it forth. 

But who! would haue bene ſo. hardie to alleage for 
the purpoſe of this dotrine,the example of S. Paule,and 
to affirme,that he was a man of great vnderſtanding and 
little memorie,and that with theſe his forces ; he could 
not skill of toungs , .nor.deliner his mindin thempoli- 
ſhedly and with. graccfulneſle , it himſelte-had nor fo 
fayd;T reckon not my felfe to haue done lefle than the 
greateſt Apoſtles,for thoangh Lbe ignoraunt of ſpeech, 
yetam [notſo in vnderſtanding : as'it:he ſhould (ay ; I 


M ENCE 


confeſſe that I haue notthe gitt ot vtterance, but for fct- 


Cicero praiſing 

the eloquence of 
Plato,ſayd:That 

if Tupiter ſhould 
haue ſp ken / 
Greeke, he would 
haue ſpoken as . 
Plato did, 
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ence and knowledge, none of the greateſt Apoltles go- 
eth beyond me. Which difference of wit was ſo appro- 
priat to the preaching of the Goſpell, that choice could 
not be made of a better, for, thata preacher ſhould be e- 
loquent;and haue great turniture of queint tearms, 1s 
nota matter conuenient:for the force of the Orators of 
thoſe daics , appeared in making the hearers rcpute 
. things falſefor true; and whatthe vulgar held for good 
and behooffull,they,vſing the precepts of theirart, per- 
ſuaded thecontrary, and maintained that it was better 
to be poore than rich,ſicke than whole, fond than wile, 
and other points manifeſtly repugnant to the opinion 
of the vulgar . For which cauſe the Hebrues tearmed 
them Geragnix,that is to ſay,Deceiuers. Of the ſame.opi- 
nion was Cato the more;and held the abode of thele in 
Rome for very dangerous, in as muchas the forces of 
the Romance empirc,. were grounded on arms : & they 
began then to perſuade thatthe Romane youth ſhould 
abandon thoſe, and give themſclucs to this kind of wile- 
dome; thercfore{(in breefe) heprocured them to be ba- 
nithed out of Rome,forbidding them cuer to returne a- 
gaine. If God then had fought out an eloquentprea- 
cher,who ſhould haue vſed ornament of ſpeech, & that 
he had entered into Athens or Rome, auouching that 
in Hieruſalem the Iewes had crucified a man, who was 
very God, and that he dicd of his owneaccord tore- 
deemefinners,;and roſe againe the third day, and aſcen- 
ded into heauen,where he now:fitteth;; what would the 
hearershane rhought,ſauc that theſe:things were ſome 
of thoſe follies and vanities which the Orators were 
woontto perluade by the force of their art ? For which 
cauſe,S. Paxle ſaid tFor Chriſt ſent me not to baptiſc,but 


to preach the golpel;and that not in wildome of words, 
leaſt 
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leaſt the croſſe of Chriſt might proouc in vaine. T he wit 
of S. Paule was appropriat to this ſeruice,' for he had a 
large diſcourſe to prouc inthe ſynagogues and amonglt 
the Gentils, That [eſus Chritt was the Mcflias promt- 
{cd inthe law,and that it was bootleſle tolooke tor any 
other : and hcrewithall he was of ſlender memorie, and 
therefore he could notskil to ſpeake with ornamentand 
ſweet and well rcliſhed teaxms,and this was that which 
was behooffull for preaching of the goſpel]. I will not 
maintaine (for all this) that S.Paule had not the gitt of 
toungs,but that he could ſpeake all languages as he did 
his owne, neither am I of opinion, that to defend the 
name of Chriſt, the forces of his great vnderſtanding 
{ufficed, if there had not bene ioined therewithall the 
meane of grace, and a ſpcciall ayd which God to that 
purpole beſtowed ypon him : itſufficeth me only to ſay 
That ſupernaturall gifts worke better, when they light 
vponan aptdiſpoſition,than ifa man were of himſlelte 
vntoward and blockiſh . Hereto alludeth that doctrine 
of S. Hierome, which is tound in his proem. vpon Eſay 

and Hieremie, where asking what the caule is,that it be. 

ing onelſelfe holy-ghoſt which ſpake by the mouth of 
Hieremie and of Eſay,onc of them propoundcd the mat- 
ters which he wrutwith ſo greatelegancie,and Hieremie 
ſcarſely wiſt how toſpeake : towhich doubt he anſwe- 

reth,that the holy-ghoſt applicth it ſelfe to the naturall 

manner of proceeding of cach Prophet, withoutthat his 
grace varrieth their nature,or teacheth the the language 

wherein they are to-publiſh their prophefie. Therefore 
we mult vnderſtand, that Eſay was a noble gentleman 

brought vp in court,and inthecitic of Hieruſalem, and 

for this cauſe, had ornament & poliſhednefle of ſpeech; 


Bur [erezzie was borne and reared ina village of Hiernſa- 
lem, 
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lem, called Anathochites,blunt and rude in bchaviour,as 
acountry perſon, and of ſuch aſtile the holy ghoſt vied 
theſeruice in theprophecie which he commanded vn- 
to him. The ſame may be ſaid of S. Pans Epiſtles,that the 
holy Ghoſt dywelied in him, when he wrotethem,to the 
end he might not erre, but the language and maner of 
ſpeech was S.Pauls natural,applied to the doftrin which 
he wrote;for the truth of Shool-diuinitie abhorreth ma« 
nie words. But the praQtiſe of languages,and the orna- 
ment and poliſhment of ſpeech may verie well be ioy- 
ned with politiue diuinitie : for this facultie appertay- 
neth to the memorie, and is nought cls ſauc a maſle of 
words and catholicke ſentences, taken out of the holie 
doQors, and the diuine Scripture, and preſerued in this 
power,as the Grammarian doth with the flowers of the 
Poets,Yirell, Herace,Terence,and other Latine authours 
whom he readeth : who meeting occaſion to rehearſe 
them, he comes out ſtraightwaies with a ſhred of Cicero, 
or 2uintilian,whereby he makes his hearers know what 
heisable todo. 

Thole thatare endowed with this vnion of the ima- 
ination and of the memorie, and trauaile in gathering 
the fruit of whatſocuer hath been ſaid or written in their 
profeſſion, and ſerue rhemſclues therewith at conueni- 
ent occaſions,with great ornament of words & gratious 
faſhions of ſpeech, for that ſo many things arealreadie 
found out in all the Sciences, it ſeemeth to them who 
know not this doQtrin, that they are of great profound- 
neſſe; whereas intructh they hold much of the Aﬀle:for 
if you grow to trie them in the foſidations of that which 
they alleage and athrme,they then diſcouer their wants. 
And thercaſon is, becauſeſo great a flowing of ſpeech 
cannot be vnited with the vnderſtanding, whereto ap- 

pertaineth 
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pertaineth to ſearch out the bottome of the trueth , Of 
theſe the diuine ſcripture ſaid, Where there is plentic of 
words,thers raigneth great {carſttie:as if he had faid,that 
a man of many words ordinarily wanteth yndetſtan- 
ding and wildome. 

Thoſe who are endowed with this vnion of the ima. 
gination and memorie, enter with great courage to in- 
terpret the diuine ſcripture, it ſeeming to them, that be- 
cauſe they vnderſtand well the Hebrue, Grecke and La- 
tine tongues,they haue the way made ſmooth to gather 
out the verie ſpiritof rhe letter : but verily they ruinate 
themſclues; firſt, becauſe the words of the diuine text 
and his maners of ſpeech, haue manie other (ignificati- 
ons, beſides thoſe which Cicero vnderſtood in Latine. 
And then becauſe their vnderſtading is defeRiue, which 
power verifieth whether a ſenſe be Catholicke or depra- 
ued : andthis is it which may make choice by the grace 
ſupernatural,oftwo.or three ſenſes,that are gathered out 
of the letter, which is moſt true and catholicke. 

Beguilings (ſaith Plato) neuer befall in things vnlike 
and verie different, but when manie things mcet which 
carrie neerc reſemblance, For if we ſet before a ſharpe 
fight, alitle ſalt,fugar,meale,andlyme;, all well pounded 
and beaten to powder; and ech oneſcuerally by it ſclfe: 
what ſhould he doe who wanted taſt, if with his eyes 
he ſhould beſet to diſcern euerie of theſe powders from 
other without erring? ſaying; this is ſalt, this ſugar, this 
meale,and this lyme.For my partbelecue he would be 
dcceiued throngh the great reſemblance, which theſe 
things haue betweene themſclues » Burt if there werea 
heape of ſalt, one of ſugar, one of corne, one of earth, 
and one of ſtones, itis certaine he would not be decei- 


vedin giuing ech of theſe heapes his name, ny h 5 
ight 


4 
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ſight were dimme, for ech is of a diuers figure. The 
ſame we ſce befalleth eucrie day in the ſenſes and ſpi- 


rits, which thediuines giue to the holie ſcripture , of 


which two or three being looked on, at firſt ſight they 
all carric a ſhew tobe Catholicke, and to agree wel with 
the letter, but yet in tructh are not ſo , neither the 
holie Ghoſt ſo meant. To chule the beſt of theſe ſenſes, 
and torefuſethe bad, it isa thing aſſured that the diuine 
emploieth not his memory ls imagination, but his 
vnderſtanding. Wherefore I auouch that the poſitiue 
diuine ought to conferre with the Schoole-man, and 
to enquireat his hands, that of theſe ſenſes he may chuſe 
that which ſbal appeare to be ſoundeſt, vnleſſe he wil be 
ſentto the holic houſe. For this cauſe doe heretickes fo 
much abhorre Schoole-diuinitic,and learne to baniſh it 
out of the world : for by diſtinguiſhing, inferring, fra- 
ming of reaſons, and judging, wearttaine to vnderſtand 
the tructh,and to diſcouer falſhood. 


CHAP. X, 


How it is prooued that the T heoricke of Dintmitie appertaineth 
to the unatrſtanding, and preaching (which is his pradliſe) 


zo the imagination. 


a3 T isa probleme often demanded, 
$ &I notonely by folke learned & wilc, 
yo. ” butalſo the vulgar will putin their 
= @ %, oare, andeucrie day bring in que- 


> © «ſtion, For what cauſea divine be- 
=D ing 2 great man in the Schooles, 

9 zgYa— CA harp in diſputing, readie in an{we- 
ring,and in writingand lecturing of rarc learning; yer 


gettin g 
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getting vp into the pulpit, cannot skill of preaching:and 
contrariwiſcit one prooue a gallant preacher,cloquent, 
gratious,and that drawes the people after him; itſecmes 
a miracle if he be deeply ſcene in Schoole-diuinitie. 
Wherefore they admit not for a found conſequence: 
ſuch a one1s a great Schoole-diuine; therfore he will 
proouc a good preacher: and contrariwiſe they will not 
grant; heisa good preacher, therefore he hath skill in 
Schoole-diuinitie. For to reuerſe the one and other of 
theſe conſequences,there may bealleaged tor ech,more 
inſtances than are haires on our head. 

No man hitherto hath been ableto anſwer this de- 
mand, ſaue after the ordinarie guiſe, vs. to attribute the 
whole to God,and to the diſtribution of his graces:and 
tomy liking they doe very well, in aſmuch as they know 
notany more particular occaſion thereot. The anſwere 
of this doubt (in ſome ſort) is giuen by vs in the forego- * 
ing chapter, but not ſo particularly as is requilitezand it 
was,that School.diuinitic appertaineth to the vnderſta- 
ding : but now weaffirme and will prooue that preach- 
ing,and his praQtiſe,is a worke of the imagination. And 
as it falles out a difficult matter,to ioyne in oneſelf brain 
a good vnderſtanding and much imagination : fo like- 
wiſe it: will hardly fall that one ſclfe man, be a great 
Schoole-diuine, & a famous preacher: and that School- 
diuinitieis a worke of the vnderſtanding, hath tofore 
been prooucd when we proued the repugnancie which 
Itcarried to the Latine tongue. For which caule itſhall 
nob now be neceflaric to prooue the ſame anew, onely 
itſhallſufficeto giueto vnderſtand, that the grace and 
delighttulneſſe which good preachers haue , whereby 
they draw.their audience vnto them, and hold them 
well pleaſed, is altogither a worke of the — 

[15 an 
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and part thereof of agood memotrie, and tothe end [ 
may better expound my ſelfe, and cauſe itas it were to 
be felt with the hand, it behooueth firſt to preſuppoſe 
that man isaliuing creature,capable of reaſon, of copa- 
nic,and of ciuilitie, and to the end that his nature might 
be the moreabled by art, the ancient Philoſophers de- 
uiſed Logicke to teach him how he might frame his rca- 
ſons with thoſe precepts and rules, how heſhould de- 
fine the nature of things, diſtinguiſh, deuide, conclude, 
argue,iudge,and chooſe, without which works it grows 
impoſſible, that the Artiſt can go forward : and that he 
might be companiable and ciuill ;, it behooued him to 
ſpcake,& to giue other men to weetthe conceits which 
he framed in his mind. And tor that he ſhould not deli- 
ver them without diſpoſition and without order : they: 
deuiſed another art which they rermed R hethoricke, 
* which by his preceptes and rules might beautifie the 
ſpeech with poliſhed words, with fine phraſes,and with 
firring affections and gratious colours. But as Logicke 
reacheth nota man to diſcourſe and to argue in one ſci- 
encealone; but without difference in all alike : foalſo 
Rhethoricke inſtructeth how to ſpeake, in Diuinitie,in 
Phiſicke, in skill of the Lawes and in all other Sciences 
and conuerſations,which men entermedled withall. In 
ſort, thatif wewill fainea perfeR Logician, or anac- 
compliſhed Oratour, he cannot fall into due confidera- 
tion vnlefle he beſcen in altthe Sciences, for they all 
appertainc to his juriſdjion., and in which ſocuer of 
them, he may exerciſe his rules without diſtinion: not 
as Phiſicke which hath his matter limited whereof it 
muſtintreat: and ſo likewiſe naturall Philoſophie,and 
morall,Metaphifick, Aſtrologie, and the reſt:and there- 
fore Cicero ſaid , The Oratour wherlocuer he abideth, 

| dwelleth 
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dwelleth in his own. And in another place he affumeth, 
ina perfect Oratour is found all the knowledge of the 
Philoſophers, and therefore the ſame Ciceroauouched, 
thar there is noart more difficult than that of a perfe 
Oratour: and with more reaſon he might ſo haue ſaid, if 
he had known with how great hardneſle al the Sciences 
are vaited in one particular ſubiect, 

Anciemtly the doctors of the law were adorned with 
the name of Oratour, for the perfetion of pleading re- 
quired the notice & turniture ofal thearts in the world, 
forthe lawes do iudge them all. Now to know the dc- 
fence reſerued for eucrieart by itſelfe, it was neceſlar 
to haue a particular knowledge of them all; for which 
cauſe Cicero ſaid, No man ought to be reputed inthe 
number of oratours, who is not well ſeen in all the arts. 
But ſeeing it was impoſlible to learne all Sciences: 
firſt, through the ſhortneſle of life, and then becauſe 
mans witis ſo bounded, they Jet them paſſe, and of 
neceſſitic held themſelues contented to giue credit to 
the skilfull in that art whereof they made proftefſion,and 
no farther. 

After this maner of defending cauſes, ſtraightwaics 
ſucceeded the euangelicall dotrine, which might haue 
been perſuaded by the art of oratorie, better than all the 
Sciences of the world beſides, for that the ſame is the 
moſt certaine and trueſt: but Chriſt our redeemer,char- 
ged S. Pawl,that he ſhould not preach it with wiſdom of 
words, to the end the Gentiles ſhould notthinkit was 
a well couched leaſing, as are thoſe which the oratoms 
vie to perſuade by the force of their art. But when the 
faith had been receiued, many yeares after it was al- 
lowed to preach with places of Rhetoricke, and to vſe 
the ſexuice of eloquent ſpeech; for that then the incon- 
K UENIECNCE 
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uenience fell not in conſideration , which was extant 

whensS.Paulpreached. Yea we ce that the preacher rea- 

peth more fruit, who hath the conditions of a perfect 

orator,and is more haunted than he that wanteth them: 

and the reaſon is verie plaine, For it the ancient oratours 
gaue the people to vnderſtand things falſe for true(viing 
thoſe their preceptes and rules) more caſily ſhall the 
chriſtian auditorie be drawen, when by art they are per- 
ſuaded tothat which alrcadie they vnderſtand and be- 
leeue. Beſides that the holy Scripture (after a fort) is all 
things; and to yeeld the ſame a true interpretation,it be- 
hooueth to haue all the Sciences contormableto thartſo 
oftſaid ſaw, He ſent his damſels to call to the Caſtle. 

This fitteth not to be remembred tothe preachers of 
our time, nor to aduiſe them that now they may do it: 

for their particular ſtudie (beſides the fruit which they 
pretend to bring with their doctrine) 15 to ſeeke outa 
good text, to whoſe purpoſe they may applie many fine 
ſentences taken out of the diuine Scripture, the holy 
doors, -pocts, hiſtorians, phiſitians and lawyers, 
without forbearing anie Science, and ſpeaking copiou- 
ſly with quietneſſe and pleaſant words;and with al theſc 
things they goe amplifying and ſtuffing their matter, 
an houre or two if need be, Of this ſaith Cicerothe ora- 
tours of his time made profeſſion : The force ofan ora- 
tour(ſaith he) and the ſelfe arr of well ſpeaking, ſeemeth 
that it vndertaketh and promiſeth to ſpeake with copi- 
ouſneſſe and ornament, of whatſoeuer matter that ſhall 
be propounded. Thenif we ſhall prooue that the graces 
and conditions which a perfe& oratour ought to haue, 
doall appertaine to the imagiration and to the memo- 
rie; we ſhallalſo know that the diuine, who is indowed 
with them will bean exccllent preacher: but being ſet - 
tnc 
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the dodtrrin of S.T homas and Scotns can litle skill therof, 
for thatthe ſame isa f{cience belonging to the vnder- 
ſtanding, in which power, of neceſiiric it holdeth litle 
force. 

What the things be which appertaine to the imagi. 
nation,and by what ſigns they are to be knowne, we 
haue heretofore made mention : now we will return to 
a replication of them, that they may the better be retre- 
ſhed to the memorie . All that which may be tearmed 
good figure,good purpoſe and prouiſion, comes from 
the grace ofghe imagination,asare metric iealts, reſem- 
blances,quips,and compariſons. 

The firſt thing which a petrtect Orator is to goabout 
(hauing matter vnder hand) is to ſeeke out arguments 
and conuenient ſentences, whereby he may dilate and 
prooue,and that not with all ſorts of words, but with 
ſuchas giuea good conſonance to the care : and there- 
fore Ciceroſayd : I rake him for an Orator, who can vie 
in his diſcourſes,words well tuning with the care, and 
ſentences conuenient for proofe, And this (for ccrtain) 
appertaineth to the imaginartion,ſithens therin is a con- 
ſonance of well pleaſing words,anda good direction in 
the ſentences. 

Theſecond grace which may not be wanting in a 

erfe& Orator,is to poſſeſle much inuention , or much 
reading,for it he reſt bound to dilate and confirme any 
matter whatſocuer,with many ſpeeches and ſentences 
applied to the purpoſe,it behooueth that he hauea very 
Iwift imagination,and thatthe ſame {upplie (as it were) 
the place of a braach,to hunt and bring the game-1o his 
hand,and when he wants what to ſay, to deuiſe ſome- 
what asif it were matetiall. For this cauſe we fayd be- 
tore,that heat was an inſtrument with which the ima- 
K 1j oination 
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gination worketh,for this qualitic lifteth vp the figures 
and maketh them to boile . Here is diſcouered all chat 
which in them may be ſeene,and if there fel out nought 
elſe to be conſidered, this imagination hath force not 
onely to compound a figure poſſible with another, but 
doth ioyneallo (aftcrthe order of nature) thoſe which 
are vnpoſlible, and of them growes to ſhape mountains 
of gold, and calues that flie. In lieu of their owne inucn- 
tion, oratours may ſupply the fame with much reading, 
foraſmuch as their imagination faileth them: but in c0- 
cluſion whatſocuer bookes teach, is bounged and limi- 
ted; and the proper inuention is a good fountain which 
al waies yeeldeth forth new and freſh water. For retai- 
ning the things which haue been read, it is requiſite to 
poſlciſe much memorie , and to recite them in the pre- 
ſence of the audience with rcadinefſe, cannot be done 
withourthe ſame power. For which cauſe C:cerofaid, he 
ſhall (in mine opinion) bean oratour worthy of ſo im. 
portant a name, who with wiſdome. with copiouſncſle, 
and with ornament, can readily deliuer cuerie matter 
that is worth the hearing. Heeretofore we haue ſaid 
and prooued that wiſdome appertaineth to the imagi. 
nation, copiouſneſſe of words and ſentences to the me- 
morie, ornament and poliſhment to the imagination: 
to recite ſo many things without faltring or ſtopping, 
tor certain 1s atchicued by the goodneſfle of the memo- 
rice. To this purpoſe, Cicero auouched that the good 
oratour ought tort hearſe by heart, and not by booke. 
Irfalleth not beſides the matter to let you vndcrſtand 
that M. Antony of Lebrifſa, through old age grew to ſuch 
a decay of memorie,that he 1cad his Rhetoricke leQture 
to his ſchollers out of a paper, and for that he was fo ex- 
cellentin his profeſſion, and with good prootes _— 
me 
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med his points propounded, it paſſed for currant; but 
that which mightno way be tollerated, was,that where 
' hedied ſodainly of an apoplexic,the Vniuerſitic of Alca- 
la recommended the making of his funerall oration toa 
famous preacher, who inuented and diſpoſed what he 
had to ſay the beſt he could : but time ſo preſſed him, 
as itgrew impoſſible for him to con the ſame without 
booke: Wherefore getting vp into the pulpit with his 
paperin his hand, he began to ſpeake in this fort . That 
which this notable man vied to do whilſt he read to his 
ſchollers, ] am now alſo reſolued to do in his imitation; 
for his death was ſo ſodaine , and the commandement 
to me of making his funerall ſermon ſo late , as I had 
ncither place nor time to ſtudie what I mightſay,nor to 
conitby heart. Whatſocuerl haue been ableto gather 
with the travell of this night, I'bring heere written in 
this paper, and beſcech your maiſter{hips that you will 
heare the ſame with patience, and pardon my lender 
memorie. | | 
| This faſhicn of rehearſing with paper in the hand 
ſo highly diſplealed the audience, as « wel did nought 
els than ſmuleand murmure : Therefore verie wellaid 
Cicero,that it behooucd to rchearſe. by heartand not by 
booke. This preacher verily wasnotendowed with any 
inuentioa of his own, but was driuen to fetch the ſame 
out of his books; and to performe this, great ſtudie and 
much memorte were requiſite. But thoſe who borrgw 
their. conceits out of ther owne brain,ſtand not inxieced 
of ſtudie, time, or methorie : tor-ahey. find all reddy at 
their.fingers ends;”1Such: will preach to one ſelte audi- 
ence all their life long without reapeating any point 
touched in twentie yeares before; whereas thoſe that 
wantinuention, intwo Lens cullthe lawers ut of all 
4 Rhee K ij the 
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the books in awhole world,and ranſacke to the bottom 
all the writings that can be gotten; and at the third Lent 
muſt go and getthemſelues anew auditory,exceptthey 
will heare caſt in their teeth, T his is the ſame which you 
reached ynto vs in the yeare before. . - 
The third propertie that a good orator ought to have, 
. Is thathe know how todiſpoſe his martter, placing cue- 
rie word and ſentence in his fit roome, in ſortthat the 
whole may carriean anſwefable proportion, andone 
thing bringin another : And to:this purpoſe Ciceroſaid, 
Diſpoſition is an order and diſtribution of things which 
ſheweth what ought in what places to be beſtowed; 
which grace when it is not naturall,accuſtomably bree- 
deth much cumberto the preachers For after they haue 
found in their books many things to deliuer,all of them 
cannot skill ro apply this prouiſion readily to cuerie 
point. This property of ordering and diſtr:buting,is for 
certaine a worke of the imagination, fince (in cffe)it 
is nought els,but figure and correſpondence. + 
* The fourth propertie wherewith good oratours 
ſhould be endowed, and the moſt important of aſl, is 
ation,wherwith they giue a beingand life to the things 
whichithey ſpeake, and with the ſame do moue the hea. 
rers,and ſupple themto belecue how thatis true which 
they go about to perſuade: For which cauſe Czcero ſaid, 
Action is that which ought to be gouerned by the mo- 
tion of the body, by the geſture,by the countenance,8& 
by tfteconfirmation and yarietic of the voice. Asit he 
ſhould fay : ation ought tobe:direted in making the 
motions'and geſtures, whichare requitite for the things 
that areſpoken, lifting vp and falling with the voice, 
growing paſſionate, and ſodainly turning to appeaſle- 
ment; one while ſpeaking faſt; another-while letſurely, 
| reproouing 
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reproouing, and cheriſhing , mouing the bodie, ſome- 
times to the one fide, ſomrimes to the other,plucking in 
the armes,and ſtretching them out, laughing and wcep- 
ing: and vpon ſome occafions beating the hands togi- 
ther. This grace is ſo important in preachers,that by the 
ſamealone (wanting both inuention and diſpolition) 
of matters of ſmall value and ordinary, they make a ſer- 
mon which filleth the audience with aſtoniſhment, for 
that they haue this ation, which otherwile is termed 
ſpiritor __ Heercin falleth athing worth 
the marking , whereby is diſcouered how much this 
grace can preuaile; and it is, that the ſermons which 
through the much ation and much ſpirite doe pleaſe 
much , when they be ſet downeinwriting are nothing 
worth, nor will any wel-ncer vouchſafe their reading: 
and this groweth becauſe with the pen it is impoſſible 
to pourtray thoſe motionsand thoſe geſtures,which in 
the pulpitſo far wan mens likings. Other ſermons ſhew 
verie well in paper; but at their preaching no man liſteth 
to giue care becauſe that ation is not'giue them, which 
is requiſite at euerie cloſe. And therefore Plato ſaid, that 
the ſtile wherewith we ſpeake, is far different from that 
which we write well, where-through we ſee manie men 
who can ſpeake very well,do yet endite but meanly,and 
others contrariwiſe , endite verie well, and diſcourſe 
but harſhly : all which is to be reduced toattion , and 
aQion (for ccrtaine) is a worke of the imagination, for 
all that which we haue vttered thereof, maketh figure, 
correſpondence,and good conſonance. 

The tifth grace,is to know how to aſſemble & alleage 
good examples and compariſons, which better conten- 
teth the hearers humour than any thing els : For by a fit 
example they eaſily vnderſtand the doctrine, and with- 
K 1ij out 
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out the ſame it ſoone lipperh our of their mind:where- 
on ©Ar:ſtotle propoundcd this queſtion, Waence it ri- 
ſet thatmen (in making ſpecches) ate bettcr pleaſed 
with examples and fables than with conceits, as if he 
ſhould ſay, For what occaſion do ſuch as come to heare 
oratours,make more reckoning of the examples and fa- 
bles which they alleage, to prooue the things that they 
ſtriue to perſuade, than of the arguments and reaſons 
which they frame ? and to thoſe he anſwererh, That by 
examples & fables men learne beſt, becaule it isa proote 
which appertaineth to the ſenſe, butarguments and rea- 
ſons hold notthelike reaſon, for that they are a worke 
whereto 1s requiſite much vnderſtanding. And for this 
cauſe Chriſt our redeemer in his ſermons vicd fo many 
parables and compariſons, becauſe by them he gaue to 
vnderſtand many diuine ſecrets. This point of deuiſing 
fables and compariſons, it is a thing certaine that the 
ſame is pertormed by the imagination, for it is figure, 
and dcnoteth good correſpondenceand {imilitude. 

Thef1xth propertie of a good oratour, is, to hau-a 
readie tongue of his owne, and notaffefted, choice 
words,and many gratious ſorts of vtterance: of which 
graces we haue entreatcd oftentimes heeretofore,proo- 
uing tharthe one part ofthcm appertaineth to the ima- 
gination,and the other to a good memorie. 

The ſeuenth propertie of a good oratour, is that 
which Cicero ſpeak*th of : furniſhed with voice, with 
action, and with comlineſle,the voice full and ringing, 
pleaſing to the hearers,not harſh,not hoarle, nor ſharp: 
andalthough it be true that this ſpringeth from the tem. 
perature of the breaſt and the throat, and not from the 
imagination : yet ſurc itis that from the ſame tempera- 
ture from which a good imagination groweth, namcly 
heat, 
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heat, a good voice allo fetcheth his originall,& to know 
this, importeth much for our purpoſe: For the Schoole. 
diuines in that they are of a cold and drie complexion, 
cannot haue thcir voice a good inſtrument: and this is a 
orcat defect in a pulpit. 

This ſame Ariſtotle allo prooueth, allcaging the ex- 
ample of old men,by reaſon of their coldnefle and dry- 
neſſe. To haue a full and cleare voice, much heat is re- 
quiſit to enlarge the paſſages, and meaſurable moiſture 
which may ſupple and ſoften them . And allo Ari/totle 
demaundeth whyal who by nature are hote,are allo big 
voiced ? For which cauſe we ſee the contrary in women 
and Eunuches,who through the much col4nes of their 
complexion {ſayth Galen; haue their throat and voice ve- 
ry delicat,in ſort, thatwhen we heare a good voice , we 
can ſtraightwaies ſay, it comes of much heat and moi- 
ſture in the breſt : which two qualitics, it they paſle ſo 
faras the braine,make the vnderſtanding to decay, and 
the memorie and imagination to increaſe, which arcthe 
two powers wherof the good preacher ſerueth himſelfe 
to content his auditorie. 

The cighth properticof a good orator (ſayth Cicero) 
is to haue toung at will,ready,and well exerciled, which 
grace cannot betall men of great vnderſtanding, tor that 
it may be readie,irbechooueth the ſame to partake much 
hear,and meanc drouth . And this cannot light in the 
melancholicke,ceither naturall, or by aduſtion . Ariſtotle 
prooueth it, by asking this queſtion, Whence commeth 
it,that{uch as haue an impediment in their ſpeech , are 
reputed to be of complexton melancholicke? To which 
probleme he anſwereth very vntowardly, ſaying, That 
the melancholicke haue a great imagination, and that 


the toung cannot halt to viter ſo faſt as the imagination 
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conceiueth,wherethrough they ſtammer and ſtumble : 
which yct proceedeth from nought elſe, ſaue that the 
melancholike haue euer their mouth full of froath and 
ſpittle,through which diſpoſition their toung is moiſt 
and ſlipper, which thing may cuidently be diſcerned, 
conlidcring the often ſpitting of ſuch. This ſelfe reaſon 
did Ariſtotle render, when he demaunded, Whence it 
groweth that ſoineare ſo ſlow tounged ? and he anſwe- 
reth, That ſuch haue their toung very cold and moiſt, 
which two qualities breedan impediment therein, and 
make it ſubie to thepallie; and ſo youlee his conceit 
of the imagination cannot follow : for this he yeeldeth 
a profitable remedic,vz.todrinke a little wine, or at firſt 
to hallow ſomwhat lowd,before they ſpeake in the pre- 
ſence of their audience, for thereby the toung getteth 
hear, and drieth. 

But Ariffotle ſayth further, that not to ſpeake plaine, 
may grow from hauing the toung very hot, and very 
drie,and voucheth the example of cholericke perſons, 
who growing in choler,cannot ſpeake , and when they 
are void of paſſion and choler, they arc very eloquent: 
the contrarie betiderh to the flegmaticke, who being 
quiet,cannot talke,and when they are angred vtter ſpee- 
ches of great eloquence. The reaſon of this is very ma- 
nifeſt,foralthough it is true,that heat aideth the imagi- 
nation,andthetoungal(o, yet the ſame may alſo breed 
them dammage: firſt, for that they want ſupplie of re- 
plies and wittie ſentences,as alſo becauſe the toung can- 

. notpronounce plainly , through ouer-much drinefle ; 
wherethrough we ler, that after a man hath drunke a 
little water, heſpeaketh better. 

The cholzricke (being quiet) deliuer'very well, for 

they then rctaine that point of heat which is requiſit for 
the 
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the toung,and the good imagination; but in anger, the 
heat groweth beyond due,and turncth the imagination 
toplie turute. The flegmaticke vnincenſed, haue their 
braine very cold and moiſt,and therfore are ſci a ground 
what toſay,and their toung is ouer ſlipper through too 
much moiſture ; but when they are tct on fire and in 
choler,the heat ftoorthwith getteth vp,and lo litterh vp 
the imagination ; by which mcans there comes to,their 
mind much what to deliver, and the toung giueth no 
hinderance for that it is heated : theſe have no great 
yaine in verſiheng,for that they are cold of braine; who 
yet(onceangred)do then make verles beſt, and with 
moſt facilitie,againſt ſuchas haue ſtirred chem, and to 
this purpoſe 7unenalſayd : 
: Anger makes verſejſnature but denie, 

- Through the defe of toung, men of great vndetrſtan- 
ding cannot be good orators or preachers, and ſpecially 
forthataQion requireth a ſpeech ſometimes high, and 
ſometimes low,and thoſe who are ſlow tounged, can- 
not pronounce but with loud voice,and ina maner cry- 
ing out, &this is one of the things which ſooneſt clot- 
eth the hearcrs: whereon Arr#otle mooueth this doubt, 
Whence it ſpringeth, that merr of flow toung cannot 
lpeake ſoft. To which probleme he anſwereth very well, 
laying, thatthe toung)which is faſtened to the roofe of 
the mouth, by reaſomeb much moilture,is better loolc- 
ned with a force, than if you put therto but little might, 
asif pne would lift vpalaunce, taking the ſame by rhe 
point,he ſhal ſooner raiſe itat one puſh and withatorce, 
than taking it. vpby little and little, Fr 

Meſeemeth,lI haue ſufficiently proucd thatthe good 
naturall qualities which aperfe&t Orator ought to haue, 
ſpring forthe moſt part fromagood imagination , and 

ome 
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ſomefrom the memorie. And if it be truethat the good 
preachers of our time content their audience, becauſe 
they haue theſe gifts;it followerh very well,that whoſo- 
eucr is a great preacher can ſmall skill of Schoole-di- 
uinitic, and a great {choller will hardly away with 
preaching, through the contrarictie, which the vnder- 
ſtanding caricth to the imagination and to the memo- 
ric. Well knew Ariſtotle by experience, thatalthough 
the oratour learned Naturall and Morall Philoſophy, 
Phiſicke, Metaphiſicke, the Lawes, the Mathematicals, 
Aſtrologie,andal the arts and ſciences;notwithſtanding 
he was {cen of all theſe; but in the lowers and choice 
ſentences,without pearcing to the roote of the reaſon 8& 
occaſion of any of rhem : But he thought that this nor 
knowing the Diuinitie, nor the cauſe of things which 
is termed Propter quid, grew , for that they bent not 
themſelues thereunto, and therfore propounded this 
demand. Why do we imagine thata Philoſopher is dif- 
ferent from an oratour? To which p1oblcme heanſwe- 
reth,that the Philoſopher placeth all his ſtudic in know- 
ing the reaſon and cauſe of cucrieeftet,and the oratour 
in knowing the effet and no farther, And verily itpro. 
ceedeth from noughtels,than for that naturall Philoſo- 
phy appctraineth ro the vnderſtanding , which power 
the oratours do want;and therefozein Philoſophy they 
can pearce no farther than into thovpper skin ofthings. 
This ſelte difference there is betweenthe Schoole-di- 
uineand the poſitiue, tharthe oneknoweth the cauſe of 
whatſocuer importeth his faculzy;and'the other the pro. 
poſitions which are vereticd;&no mote. The caſethen 
ſtanding thus,it falleth out adangerous matter that the 
preacher enioyeth an office-ahnd authoritie to inſtru 
Chriſtian people in the trueth,and thatthceir auditorie is 
bound 
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bound to beleeue them,and yet they want that power, 
through which the trueth is digged vp from the roote, 
we may ſay of them (without lying ) thoſe wordes of 
Chriſt our redeemer, Letthem go, they are blinde, and 
do guide the blinde, and it the blind guide the blind, 
both fall into the ditch. Itis a thing intollerable to be- 
hold with how great audacity ſuch fet themſclues to 
preach, who cannot one jote of Schoole. diuinitie,nor 
haueanie naturall abilitic to learne the ſame. 

OtſuchS Paulgreatly coplaincth; ſaying, Butthe end 
of the commandementis charitic froma pure heartand 
good conſcience, & faith vnfained:from which(verily) 
ſome ſtraying, haue turned aſide to vain babling : who 
would be doctors in the Law and yet vnderſtand not 
the things which thcy ſpeake, nor which they auouch. 

Beſides this we haue prooued tofore, that thole who 
haue much imagination, are cholericke, ſubtle, malig- 
nant,-nd cauillers, andalwaies enclined to cuill, which 
they can compaſle with much readinefle & craft. Tou- 
ching the oratours of his time, Ariſtotle propoundeth 
this demand, why we vſc to call an oratour craftie, and 
giue not this game to a muſitizn,nor to a comical poct? 
And more would this difficulty have growen,if Ariſtotle 
had vnderſtood that muſicke and the age appertain to 
the imaginati6.To which probleme he aniwereth, That 
M :f1tions and ſtage-plaiers ſhoot at none other Burte, 
than to delight h« hearers ; butthe oratour goes about 
to purchaſe ſomewhat for himſeltc, and therfore it be- 
hooucth him to vſe rules and readincfle, to the end the 
hearers maynot ſmell out his ferch and bent. 

Such properties as theſe be had thoſe falſe preachers, 
of whom S. Pau/{pake, writing tothe Corinthians,But[ 
teare thatas the ſerpent beguiled Exe with his — 
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ſo their ſenſes areled aſtraie : for thele falſe Apoſtles are 

uilefull workmen, who transforme themſclues into 
the Apoſtles of Chriſt : and this is no wonder, for Sa. 
than transformed himſelfe into an Angel of light, and 
therefore it is no great matter for his miniſters to tranf- 
forme themſelues as miniſters of iuſtice,whoſe end ſhall 
be their worke: as if he ſhould ſay;T haue great feare(my 
brethren) that as the ſerpent beguiled Exe with his ſub- 
tletic and malice, fo they alſo intricate their judgment 
and perſcuerance: for theſe falſe Apoſtles are like pot- 
tage made ofa foxe . Preachers who ſpcake vnderwiles, 
repreſent verie perfeRly akinde of holineſle, ſeeme the 
Apoſtles of Jeſus Chriſt, and yet are diſciples of the 
diuell, whocan kill ſo well to repreſent an Angel of 
lighr, that thereneedeth nota ſupernaturall gift to dil- 
couer what he is : and ſince the maiſter can play his parr 
ſo well, it is not ſtrange that they alſo who hauc learned 
his doctrine practiſe the ſemblable , whoſe cnd ſhall be 
none other than their works. All theſe propertics are 
well knowen to appertaine to the imagination, and that 
CAriſtetle ſaid very wel,that oratours are ſubtle and rea- 
die, becauſe they arc cuer in hand to getdomewhatfor 
themſelucs. 

Such as poſſeſſea forcible imagination we ſaid be- 
fore, that they are of complexion veric hote, andfrom 
this quality ſpring three principall vices ina man;Pride, 
Gluttonie, and Lecherie : for which cauſe the Apoſtle 
_ Such ſerned not our Lord Tefus Chriſt, but their 

cllie. 

And that theſe three euill inclinations ſpring from 
hear,and the contrarie vertues from cold: Ariſtotle proo- 
ueth,ſaying thus:and therfore it holdeth the ſame force 
to ſhape conditions, for heat and cold (more than anie 
thing 
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thing els which is in the bodie) doſeaſon maners, and 
therefore printeth and worketh in vs the qualities of 
maners:as ithe ſhould ſay,from heat and cold fpring all 
the conditions of man: for theſe two qualities do more 
alter our nature than any other : For which cauſe men 
of great imagination are ordinarily bad and vitious: tor 
they abandon themlſclues to be guided by their na- 
tural inclination,and haue wit and ability to do lewdly, 
For which cauſe the ſame Ariſtotle asketh, Whence it 
groweth, that a man being ſo much inſtruced,is yet the 
moſt vniuſt of ailliuing creatures ? to which probleme 
he maketh anſwere that man hath much wit, and a great 
imagination, and for this he findeth manie waies to do 
ill, and(as by his nature he coueteth delights, and to be 
ſuperiour toall and of great happineſle)ir is of force that 
he offend : for theſe things cannot be atchieucd, but by 
doing wrong to many : but Ariſtoile wilt not howto 
frame this probleme, nor to yeeld a fitting anſ{were. 

Better might he haue enquired for what cauſethe 
worſt people are commonly of greateſt wit, & amongſt 
thoſe, ſuch as are beſt furniſhed with abilirtic , commit 
the lewdelt prancks : whereas of dew, a good wit and 
ſufficiencie ſhould rather enclinea man to vertueand 
oodlinefle than to vices and mifdoing. The an{were 
heeretois, for that thoſe who partake much heate, arc 
men of great imagination, andthe ſame qualitie which 
maketh them wittie, traineth them to be naughtie & v1- 
ctous. But when the vaderſtanding ouerruleth, it or- 
dinarily inclipcth a man to vertue, becauſe this power 1s 
founded on cold anddrie : From which two qualities, 
bud many vertues,as are Continencie, Humilitie, Tem- 
perance,and from heat the contraric . And it Ariſtotle 


had knowen this point of Philoſophy, he ſhould haue 
been 
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been ableto anſwer this probleme which ſaith, Whence 
may it proceed that that ſort of men who we call craftſ. 
men of Bacchus or ſtage-plaiers , are for the moſt part ill 
conditioned? as if he ſhould ſay:tor what cauſcare ſuch 
as gaine their living on tne ſtage , In keepers and But- 
chers, and thoſe whoſe ſeruice is vied about feaſtes and 
banquets to order the cates, ordinarily naught and viti- 
ous? To which probleme he aniwereth, ſaying; that 
ſuch by being occupied in theſe belly-cheere offices, 
leaue themſclues no leiſure to ſtudie,and therefore paſſe 
oucr their life in incontinencie. And keereto is pouerty 
alſo aiding, which accuſtomably bringeth with it manie 
euils : but verily) rhis is not the reaſon; but playing on 
the ſtage and ordering of feaſts ſpringeth from the diffe- 
rence of the imagination, which inuiteth a-man to this 
maner of life. And becauſe this difference of imaginatj- 
on conſiſteth in heate, all of them haue veric good ſto- 
mackes and great appetite to eate and drinke. Theſe al- 
though they gaue themſelues tolearning,ſhould therby 
reape little fruit ; and had they been neuer ſo wealthie, 
yet would they (howſoeuer) haue caſt their affeQion to 
theſe ſeruices, were they cuen baſer than they are : for 
the witand abilitie draweth cuery one to that art, which 
anſwereth it in proportion. 

For this cauſe Arifforle demanded what the reaſon 
was,why tkere are men who more willingly addi the. 
ſelues to the profeſſis of which they haue made choice, 
(though ſomwhiles ynworthy) than to the more hono- 
rable: As for example,to berather a iugler,a ſtage-plaier, 
or a trumpeter, than an Aſtrologer or an Orator? To 
which probleme he anſ{wercth verie well, laying; that a 
man ſoon diſcerneth to what art he is diſpoſed, and in- 
clined of his owne nature, becauſe he hath — 
within 
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within that teacheth him, and nature can doe ſo much 
with herpricks, that albcitthe art and oftice be vnſeem- 
ly for the calling of the learner, yet he cleaueth vnto that 
and not to others of greater cſtimation. Burt fithence we 
haue put by this manner of wits from the function of 
chin: and thatwe are bound to giuc and beſtow 
vpon euerie difference of abilitic that fort of learning, 
which is anſwerable thereto in particuler: we mult like- 
wiſe determin what ſort of wit he ought to be endowed 
withall,vato whoſe charge the function of preaching is 
to be committed, which is the thing that moſt impor- 
teth the chriſtian commonwealth : For we muſt con- 
cciue that albeit we haue prooued heertofore,that itisa 
matter repugnant in nature to finda great witaccompa- 
nied with much imagination and memorie. Notwith- 
ſtanding this cule holdeth notſo vniucrſally in all arts, 
butthat itadmitterh his exceptions and ſomtimes com- 
meth ſhorr. 

In the laſt chapter of this worke ſaue one, we will 
proue at full, that if nature be poſleſſed of her due force, 
and haue no impediment caſt athwart to ſtop her , ſhe 
maketh ſo perfeR a difference of wit,as the ſame vniteth 
in one ſelfe ſubieR a great vnderſtanding, with much 
imagination and memorie,as if they were not contrary, 
nor held any naturall oppoſition. 

This ſhould be a fitting abilitie, and conuenient for 
the funRion of preaching,it there could be found many 
ſubies to be endowed therewith; but (as we will ſhew 
in the place alleaged) they are ſo few , that of 100000, 
whom lT haue meaſured, I can meet but with one of the 
ſize. Therefore it behooueth to ſecke out another more 
familiar difference of wit,though not ſo far ſteptin per- 
fetion as the former. We muſt then weet,that —_— 
L tne 
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the Phiſitiansand Philoſophers riſeth a great diuerſity 
in opinions, for reſoluing the temperatureand the qua- 
litie of vineger,of choler aduſt, and of aſhes; inaſmuch 
as theſe things ſometimes worke the effec of heat, and 
ſomtimes of cold;and thereon they deuided themſelues 
into diuers ſects : but the trueth is, that all theſe things 
whichſ{uffer adſtiuon,and are conſumed and burned by 
the fire, hauea variable temperature . The greater part 
of the ſubie&is cold and drie , but there are alſo other 
parts entermingled, ſo ſubtleand delicate, and of ſuch 
feruencie and hear, thatalbeit rhey contain litle in quan- 
titie, yetthey carie more efficacie in working than al the 
reſt of the ſubiect. 

So we cethat vineger and melancholic through a- 
duſtion open &leauen the earth by meanes of the hear, 
and cloſe it notthough the more part of theſe humours 
becold. Hence is gathered that the melancholicke by 
aduſtion, accompanie great vnderſtanding with much 
imagination; butthey are all weake of memorie,for the 
much aduſtion much alſo drieth & hardneth the braine. 
Theſe are good preachers, or (atleaſt) the beſt that may 
be found, ſauing thoſe perteft ones of whom we ſpake: 
foralchough memorie faile them, they enioy of them- 
ſelues ſuch inuention that the veric imagination ſerueth 
them in ſteadof memorie and remembrance; and mini- 
ſtreth vnto them figures and ſentences to deliuer, with- 
out that they ſtand in need of ought beſides. Which 
theſe cannot bring about who hauc conned boſome ſer- 
mons, and ſwaruing from that bias are ſtraight ſet a 
ground, without hauing the furniture of any ſecond 
meanes,to bring themſelucs aflote again. And that me- 
lancholie by aduſtion hath this varietie of tempcraturc, 
namely; cold and dry, for the vndcrſtanding ,and _ 
or 
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for the imagination, Arz#otledeclareth in theſe wordes, 
Mclancholike men are variableand vnequall : for the 
force of choler aduſt is variable and vnequall; as it the 
ſame might be greatly both hotand cold, & as it he had 
faid,Melancholike men by aduſtion are variable and vn- 
equall in thejr complexion : for that choleradulſt is verie 
vnequal], inaſmuch as ſomtimes it is exceeding hot,and 
ſomtimes cold beyond meaſure. | 

Thefgns by which men of this temperature may be 
knowne,are very manifeſt: they haue the colour of their 
countenaunce a darke greene,orfallow, their cies very 
fierie; of whom it was ſayd, he is a man that hath blood 
in his eyes,thcir haire blacke and bald, their fleſh leane, 
rough and hairie,their vains big, they are of very good 
conuerſation,and affable,but letcherous, proud, ſtately, 
blaſphemers, wily,double,iniurious, friends of ill doo- 
ing,and deſirous of reuenge : this is to be vnderſtood 
when melancholic is kindled,but if it be cooled,foorth- 
with there grow in them the contrary vertues, chaſtitie, 
humilitie,feare and reuerence of God, charitie, mercie, 
and gtcat acknowledgmet of their finnes, with ſ1ghings 
and tears,for which cauſe they liue in continuall warre 
and ſtrife, without euer enioying eaſe or reſt. Somtimes 
vice preuaileth in them, ſometimes vertue, but with all 
theſe defects,they are witticſt, and moſt able for the fun- 
Qion of preaching,& forall matters of wiſdome which 
betall in the world; for they haue an vnderſtanding to 
know the truth, and a great imagination to be able to 
perſuade the ſame. 

Whcrethrough,we ſee that which God did when he 
would faſhion a man in his mothers wombe,to the end 
th2the might be able to diſcouer to the world,the com- 
ming of is ſonne,and hauc the way to prooue and per- 
L i luade 
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ſuade, That Chriſt was the Meſſias and promiſed in the 
law.For making him of great vnderſtanding,& of much 
imagination,it fell out of neceſſitie{keeping the naturall 
order) that he ſhould alſo make him choler1icke and 
aduſt. And that this is true,may eaſily be vnderſtood by 
him,who conf1dereth the great fire & furie, with which 
heperſecuted the church, the greefe conceiued by the 
ſynagogues, when they ſaw him conuerted,as they who 
had forgonea man of high importance, and of whom 
the contrarie partic had made a gainfull purchace. Iris 
allo knowen by the tokens ot the reaſonable choler, 
with which he ſpake and anſwered the deputy,Conſuls, 
and the Tudges who had arreſted him : defending his 
owne perſon and the name of Chriſt, with ſo greatart 
and readineſle,as he conuinced them all : yethe had an 
imperfeion in his tongue,and was not very promptof 
ſpeech, which Ariſtotle affirmeth to be a property of the 
melancholicke by aduſtion . The vices wherto he con- 
feſled himſelfe to be ſubie before his conuerſion,ſhew 
him to haue been of this temperature: he was a blaſphe. 
mer,a wrong doer,and a perſecutor:all which ſpringeth 
from abundance of heat . But the moſt euident ſigne 
which ſhewed that he was cholericke aduſt, is gathered 
from that battaile which himſelfe confefſeth he had 
within himſelfe, betwixt his part ſuperiour & inferiour, 
ſaying;l ſee anotherlaw in my members ſtriuing againſt 
the law of my minde , which leadeth mc into the bon- 
dage of finne. And this ſelfe contention haue we proo- 
ued(by the mind of Aritorle)to be in the melancholicke 
by aduſtion. 

True it1s that ſome expound(very well)that this bat- 
taile groweth from the diſorder which original} ſinne 
made vetweene the ſpirit and the fleſh;albeit being _ 

an 
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and ſo great,I beleue alſo that it ſprings from the choler 
aduſt , which he had inhis naturall conſtitution:for the 
roiall prophet Dazid participated equally of original ſin, 
and yet complained not ſo muchas did S.Pas/;but faith, 
that he found the inferiour portion accorded with his 
reaſon, when he would reioice with God : My heart 
(ſaith he) and my fleſh ioycd inthe living God, and (as 
we will touch in the laſt chapter ſaue one) Daxid poſlet- 
ſed the beſt temperature that nature could frame : and 
heercof we will make proofe by the opinion of all the 
Philoſophers, that the ſame ordinarily enclineth aman 
to be vertuous without any great gainſtriuing of the 
fleſh. The wits then whichare to be ſorted out for prea» 
chers , are firſt thoſe who vnite a great vnderſtanding | 
with much imagination and memotrie, whole fignes 
ſhalbe expreſſed in the laſt chaprer ſaue one. Where ſuch 
want, there ſucceede in their roome the melancholicke 
by aduſtion. Thoſe vnite a great vnderſtanding with 
much imagination, but ſuffer defet of memorice, wher- 
through, they arc not ſtored with copie of words, nor 
can preach with full ſtore in preſence of the people. 

In the third rancke ſucceed men of great vnderſtan- 
ding , but defeQtiue in their imagination and memorie. 
Theſe ſhall hauc but a bad grace in preaching; yerwill 
preach ſound dotine. The laſt whom I would not 
charge with preaching atall, are ſuch as vnite much me- 
morie with much imagination, and haue defect of vn- 
derſtanding. Theſe draw the auditorie after them, and 
hold them in ſuſpenſe and well pleaſed : but when they 
leaſt miſdoubtr ir, they ferchaturne to the holy houſe: 
for by way of their ſweet diſcourſes and bleſſings, they 
beguile the innocent, 

L 1j CHAP. 
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CHAP. XL 


T hat the T heoricke of the lawes appertaineth to the memorie, 
and _ and indging (which are their pratiiſe) tothe 
wnderſtanding, and the gouerning of a common-wealth to 
the imagination. 

2 NthcSpaniſh toung, it is not void 
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WH 753 ofa myſterie,thatthis word (Lerte- 
ya, red)beinga common tearme for all 
> © Y men of letters or learning, as well 
24 Diuines,as Lawyers,Phiſitions, Lo- 
ax  gicians,Philoſophers,Orators, Ma- 
& xSYa>— CA thematicians, and Aſtrologers, yet 
inſaying thatſucha oneis learned , weall vnderſtandit 
by common ſence, that he maketh profeſſion of the 
lawes, as if this were their proper and peculiar title, and 
not of the refidue. 

Theaunſwer of this doubt, though itbe eaſie, yet to 
yeeld the ſameſuch as is requiſit,it behooueth firſt tobe 
acquainted what law is,and wherevnto they are bound, 
who ſetthemſelues to ſtudie that profeſſion, that after- 
wards they may imploie the ſame to vie, when they are 
iudges or pleaders. Thelaw (who ſo well confidereth 
thereof)is nought el{e,but a rcaſonable will of the law 
maker,by which he declareth, in what fort he will that 
the caſes which bappen dayly in the common wealth, 
be decided,for preſeruing the ſubiefs in peace, and di- 
reing them in what ſort they are to liue,& w hat things 
they are to refraine. 

| Tfaydareafonable will, becauſe it ſufficeth not , that 
the king or emperour(who are the cfficient cauſe of the 
lawes)declaring his will in what fort ſocuer,doth _— 
; y 
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by make ita law,forif theſame be not iuſt, and groun- 
ded vpon reaſon,it cannot be called a law, neither is it : 
euen astbocannot be tearmed a man who wanteth a rea- 
ſonableſoule. Therefore it is a matter eſtabliſhed by 
common accord,that kings ena their lawes with aſſent 
of men very wiſe and of ſound judgement , to the end 
they may beright,iuſt,and good, and that the ſubics 
may recciue them with good will , and be the more 
bound to obſerue and obey them. The materiall cauſe 
of the law is,that it confiſt of ſuch caſes as accuſtomably 
befall in the common wealth,according tothe order of 
nature, and not of things impoſſible orſuchas betide 
very ſildome. The finall cauſe is,to order the life of man 
and to dire him whathe is todo,and what to forbeare, 
tothe end thatbeing conformed to reaſon , the com- 
mon wealth may be preſerued in peace . For this cauſe 
welſee that the lawesare written in plaine words , not 
doubrtfull, nor obſcure, nor of double vnderſtanding, 
without ciphers,and without abbreuiations, and ſo ca- 
ſieand manifeſt, that whoſoeuer ſhall read them , may 
readily vnderſtand and retaine them in memotie . And 
becauſe no man ſhould pretend ignorance,they are pub- 
likely proclaymed, that whoſocuer afterward breaketh 
them, may bechaſtiſed. 

In reſpe& therefore of the care and diligence which + 
the good law makers vic, that their lawes may be iuſt 
and plaine,they haue giuen in charge to the iudges and 
pleaders,that in ations or iudgements, none of them 
follow his owne ſence, but ſuffer himſelfe to be guided 
by the authoritie of the lawes.as it they ſhould ſay, We 
commaund that no iudge oraduocat, imploy his con- 
ceit,nor intermeddle in deciding, whether the law be 
iuſt or vniuſt,nor yeeld itany other ſence than that that 
L 1 is 
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is contained in the text of the letter, So it followeth that 
the lawyers areto conſtrue the text of the law, and tro 
take that ſenſe whicl1 is gathered out of the conſtrufi- 

on thereof,and none other. | 
This doctrine thus preſuppoſed, it falleth out a mat- 
ter very manifeſt,for whatreaſon the lawyers are termed 
lettered,and other men of learning not fo,tor thisname 
is derincd from the wordletter, which is to ſay, aman 
who isnot licenced to follow the capacitie of his owne 
vnderſtanding,bur is enforced to enſue the. ſenſe of the 
very letter. And for that the well praQtiſed in this profeſ- 
ſion haue fo conſtrued it,they dare not denie or affirme 
any thing which appenaineth tothe determination of 
any caſe whatſocuer, vnles they haue lying beforethem 
ſomelaw which in exprefle tearms decideth the ſame. 
And if ſometimes they ſpeake of their owne head, inter- 
terlacing their conceitand reaſon , without grounding 
vpon ſome law,they doit with feare and baſhfulneſle, 
for which cauſe itis a much worneproucrbe, Webluſh 
when we ſpeake without law.Diuines cannot call them- 
ſelues lettered in this ſignification, for in the holy ſcrip- 
turethe letter killeth,and the ſpirit giuerh life ; it is full 
of myſteries,repleniſhed with figures and cyphers, ob- 
ſcure, and not vnderſtood by all readers,the vowels and 
phraſes of ſpeech holdavery different {1gnificatio from 
that which the vulgar and three-tounged men do know. 
Therefore whoſocuer ſhall ſet himſelte to conſtrue the 
letter,and take the ſence which riſeth of that Gramma- 
ticall conſtruction,ſhall fall into many errours. | 

The Phiſitions alſo haue no letter wheretoto ſub. 

mit themſclues,for if Hippocrates and Galen,and theother 
graue authors of this facultie,ſay and affirme one thing, 
and that experienceand reaſon approue the contrarie, 
they 
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they are not bound to follow them: for in Phiſicke, cx- 
perience beareth more ſway than reaſon , and reafon 
more than authorinie : but in the lawes it betideth quite 
contrary, for their authoritie and that which they de- 
termine,is of more force and vigour than all the reaſons 
that may bealleaged co the contrary . Which being fo, 
we hauc the way layd open before vs, to afltgne what 
wit is requifit for the lawes. For if a Lawyer haue his vn- 
derſtanding and imagination tied. to follow that which 
the law auouched, without adding or diminiſhing, it 
falleth out apparent, that this facultie appertaineth to 
the memorie, and that the thing wherein they muſtIa- 
bour, isto know the number ofthg lawes, and of the 
rules which are in the text, and to call to remembrance 
eclrofthem in particular , &to rehearſe atlarge his ſen- 
tencband determination,to the end that when occaſion 
is miniſtred, we may know there isa law which giueth 
decifton., and in whatforme and maner. Therefore to 
my ſeemingit is a better difference of wit for a lawyer to 
haue much memory and llitle vnderſtanding,than much 
ynderſtanding and licle memorie, For if there fall our 
no occaſton of employing his wit and abilitie, and that 
he muſt haue at his fingers ends fo greata number of 
lawesas arc extant, and o fardifferent from the other; 
with ſo-manie exceptions,limitations, &enlargements, 
itſerues better to know by heart what hath been deter- 
mined in the lawes for cucrie point which ſhall come in 
queſtion, than to diſcourſe with the vnderſtanding in 
what ſort the ſame might haue been determined:for the 
one of theſe is neceſſaric,& the other impertinent, ſince 
none other opinion than the verie determination of the 
law mult bearethe ſtroke, 


So itfalles outfor certaine, that the Theorick _ 
aw 
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law appertaineth to the memorie and notto the vnder. 
ſtanding,nor tothe imagination : for which reaſon,and 
for thatthelawesare ſo poſitiue, and that becauſe the 
lawyers hauctheir vnderſtanding fo tied to the will of 
the law-maker, and cannotentermingletheir own reſo- 
lution, ſaue in caſe where they reſt vncertaine of the de- 
termination of the law, when any client ſecketh their 
iudgement,they haue authoriticand licence to fay,I wil 
looke for the caſe in my booke : which it the Phiſition 
ſhould anſwer when he is asked aremedie for ſome dil- 
eaſe, or the Diuine in caſes of conſcience; we would te- 
pute them for men, but ſimply ſeen in the facultic wher- 
of they makeprofcſhon. And the reaſon heereofis,that 
thoſe ſciences haue certain vniuerſall principles and de- 
finitions, vnder which the particuler caſes are contais 
ned;butin the law-facultie euery law containethaſeue- 
rall particular caſe , without hauing anie affnitie with 
the next, though they both be placed vnder one title. In 
reſpe whereof, it is neceſlarie to haue a notice of althe 
lawes,and to ſtudie ech one in particuler, and diſtinly 
to lay them vp in memorie. But heere againſt P/azono- 
teth a thing worthy of great conſideration; and that is, 
how in his timea lcatncd man was held in ſuſpition that 
he knew many lawes by heart, ſecing by experience that 
ſuch were notſo skilfull iudges & pleaders, as this their 
vaunt ſeemed topretend. Of which effe@ itappeareth 
he could not find out the cauſe, ſeeing ina place ſocon- 
uenient he did notreportthe ſame; onely he ſaw by ex- 
_—_ thar Lawyers endowed with good memorie, 
eing ſet to defend a cauſe,or to giue a ſentence,applied 
not their reaſons fo well as was conuenient. 

The reaſon of this effe& may eafily be rendered in 
my doctrine, preſuppoſing that memorie is contrarie on 
the 
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the vnderſtanding, & that the true interpretation of the 
lawes, to amplifie, reſtraine,and compound them, with 
their contraries and oppoſitions,is done by diſtinguiſh- 
1ng,concluding, arguing, iudging, and chufing : which 
workes we haue often faid heeretofore belong to dil. 
courſe, and the learned man poſſeſſing much memorie 
cannot by poſſibilitie enioy them. 

We haue alſo noted heeretofore that memorie ſu 
plieth none other office in the head than faithfully to 
preſerue the figures and fantaſies of things : but the vn- 
derſtanding and the imagination, are thoſe which work 
therewithall. | 

And ifa learned man haue the wholeart of memory, 
and yet want vnder{tanding and imagination, he hath 
no more ſufficiencie to iudge or plead, than the verie 
Code or Digeſt,which copaſſing within them all the laws 
and rules of reaſon, for all that cannot write oneletter.. 
Moreouer,albeitit be true that the law ought to be ſuch 
as we haue mentioned in his definition , yet it falleth 
out a miracle to findethinges with all the perfections, 
which the vaderſtanding attribureth vnto them : that 
the law be iuſt and reaſonable, and that it proceed fullie 
toall that which may happen, that it be written in plain 
termes,void of doubt & oppoſitions, and that it receiue 
not diverſe conſtructions, we ſee not alwaies accompli- 
ſhed : for in concluſion,it was eſtabliſhed by mans coi- 
ſell,and that is not of force ſufficient to giue order foral 
that may betide:and this is daily ſeen by experience,for 
after a law hath bin enacted with great aduiſementand 
counſell, theſame (in ſhort ſpace) 1s abrogated againe; 
for when itis once publiſhed and put in practiſe,a thou- 
fand inconueniences: diſcouer themſelues : whereof 
(when it was perſuaded) no man took regard:and =_ 
ore 
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fore kings and emperours are aduiſcd by the ſame laws, 
that they ſhame not to amend and corre their lawes: 
for,in a word, men they are, and maruell thereis none 
if they commitan error, ſo much the rather, forthat no 
. law can comprehend in wordes and ſentences all the 
circumſtances of the caſe which it decideth : for the 
craft of bad people is more wily to finde holes than that 
of good men to foreſee how they are to be gouerned, 
and therefore it was faid, Neither the lawes nor the reſ0+ 
lutions ofthe Senate can be ſet down in wnting in ſuch 
ſort, thatall the caſes which ſeuerally chance may be 
compriſed therein; but it ſufficeth to comprehend the 
things whichfall out ofteneſt:anditother caſes ſucceed 
afterward,for which no law is enacted, it decideth them 
in proper termes. : 

The law facultie is not ſo bare of rules and princi- 
ples, butthatif the tudge or pleader hauea good dif- 
courſe,to know how toapplie | any they may find their 
true determination and defence, and whence to garher 
the ſame. Inſort thatif the caſes be more in number 
than the lawes,it behooucth that in the iudge and inthe 
pleader there be much diſcourſe to make new laws, and 
that not at all aduentures : but ſuch as reaſon (by his 
conſonance) may receiue them without contradition, 
This the lawyers of much memorie cannot doe: .forif 
the caſes which the law thruſtcth into their mouth, be 
not{quared andchewed to their hands, they are to ſeek 
what to doe. We are woont to reſemble a lawyer , 
who can rehearſe many lawes by heart, to aregrateror 
hoſier that hath many paires of hoſen ready made in his 
ſhop, who, to deliuer you onethat may fityou, muſt 
makeyou to aſſay them all : and it noneagree with the 
buicrs meaſure, he muſt ſend himaway —_ Buta 
earned 
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learned man of good vnderſtanding,is like a good tailer, 
who hath his ſheeres in his hand, and his peecea cloth 
on the table,and taking meaſure, cuttcth his holen after 
his ſtature that demandeth them. 

The ſheeres of a good pleader is his ſharp vndetſtan- 
ding, with which he taketh meaſure of the caſe, and ap- 

arelleth the ſame with thatJaw which may decide it: 
and it he finde not a whole one that may determine itin 
reſle termes, he maketh one of many peeces, and 
therewith vſeth the beſt defence that he may. The law- 
yers whoare endowed with ſuch a witand abilitie , are 
not to be termed lettered : for they conſtrue not thelet- 
ter,neither bind themſclues to the formall words of the 
law; but it ſeemeth they arelaw-makers, or counſellors 
at law : of whom the lawes themſelues enquire and 
demand how they ſhall determine : for it they haue 
power &authoritie to interpret them, to reaue,to adde, 
and to gather outof them exceptions,and fallacies;and 
thatthey may corre and amend them, it was notvnfit- 
ly ſaid, That they ſcem to be law. makers. 

Ot this ſort of knowledge it was ſpoken : by the 
knowledge of the lawes it 1s not meant to con their 
wordes by rote; but to take notice of their forceand 
power, as if he ſhould ſay, Let no man thinke thatto 
know the lawes is to beare in minde the formall words 
with which they are written; butto vnderſtand how far 
their forces extend, and what the pointis which they 
may decide: for thcir reaſon is ſubiect to manie varie. 
ties, by meancs of the circumſtances as well of time as 
of perſon,of place, of maner, of matter, of cauſe, and of 
the thing itſelfe. All which breedeth an alteration in the 
deciſion of thelaw, andif the iudge or pleader benot 


endowed with diſcourſe, to gather out ofthe law, "_ 
c 
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take away or adioinethat which the law ſelfe doth not 
expreſſe in words, he ſhall commit manieerrors in fol- 
lowing the lertcr: tor it hath been faid that the words of 
thelaw are notto be taken afterthe Iewiſh manner, that 
is, to conſture onely the letter, and ſo take theſenſe 
thereof. 

On the things alreadie alleaged, we conclude that 
pleading is a worke of diſcourſe, and thatif thelear- 
ned inthe lawes poſſeſſe much memorie, he ſhalbe yn- 
toward to iudge or plead through the repugnancie of 
theſe two powers . And this is the cauſe for which the 
| learned of ſo ripe memorie (whom Plato mentioneth) 
could not defend well their clients cauſes,nor apply the 
lawes. But in this doctrin there preſents it{elfe a doubt, 
and that(in mine opinion)not of the lighteſt: for if the 
diſcourſe be that which putteth the caſe in the Jaw, and 
which determineth the fame by diſtinguiſhing, limi- 
ting,amplifieng,interring,and anſwering thearguments 
of the contrarie party, how is it poſſible that the diſ- 
courſe may compaſle all this, it the memorie ſet not 
downeallthclawes before it: for (as we haue aboue re- 
membred) itis commanded that no man in actions or 
indgements ſhall vſe his owne ſenſe, but leauc himſelfe 
to be guided by the authoritie of the lawes. Conforma- 
ble heereunto, it behooueth firſt to know all the lawes 
and rules of the law facultie,ere we can take hold of that 
which maketh to the purpoſe of our caſe. Foralbeit we 
haue ſaid that the pleader(of good vnderitading)is lord 
ofthclawes : yctitis requiſit thatall his reaſons and ar- 
guments begrounded on the principles of this facultie, 
without which they are of none effect or valure. And to 
be able todo this it behooueth to haue much memorie 
that may preſerueand retaine ſo greata number of laws 
which 
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which are written in the books. 

This argument prooucth itto be neceſlarie, to the 
enda pleader may be accompliſhed, that therebe vnired 
in him a great diſcourſe and much memorie. All which 
I confeſle, but that which I would ſay is, that fince we 
cannot finde great diſcourſe vnited with much memo. 
ric,through the repugnancie which theycarrie ech to 0- 
ther, it is requiſit chatthe pleader haue much diſcourſe, 
and litle memory,rather than much memory & litle dil- 
courſe: for to the detault of memory are found many re- 
medies;as books,tables,alphabets,& other things deui- 
ſed by men : butifdiſcourle faile, there can nothing be 
tound toremedic the ſame. 

Beſides this, Ari/totleſaith,that men of greatdiſcourſe 
chough they haue a feeble memory, yet they haue much 
remembrance, by which they retaine a certaine diffuſe 
notice of things,they haue ſeen, heard,and read : wher- 
vpon diſcourling,they cal them to memorie. Andalbeit 
they had not ſo many remedies to preſent vato the vn- 
derſtanding the whole bodie of the ciuilllaw : yet the 
lawes are grounded on ſo great reaſon , as Plato repor- 
teth, that the ancients termed the law, Wiſdom & Rea- 
ſon. Therefore the iudge or pleader, of great diſcourſe, 
though iudging or counſelling he haue not the law be. 
fore him, yetſcldome ſhall he commit an error : for he 
hath with him the inſtrument, with which the Empe- 
rors made thelawes. Whence ofrentimes it falleth out 
thata Iudge of good wit, giueth a ſentence without 
knowing the deciſion of the law;and afterwards findeth 
the ſame ſo ruled in his books : and the like we ſee ſorn- 
times betideth rhe pleaders when they gine their judge- 
mentinacaſe without ſtudying. The lawes and rules 


of reaſon, whoſocuer well marketh them , are the foun- 
taine 
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taine and originall, whence the pleaders gather their ar. 
guments and reaſons to prooue what they vndertake. 
And this worke (for certaine) is performed by the dif- 
courſe: which power ifthe pleader want, he ſhall never 
Skill ro ſhape an argument though he haue the whole ci. 
uill law at his fingers ends. This weſee plainly to befall 
in ſuchas ſtudiethe art of oratorie , when the aptneſle 
thereunto is failing : for though they learne by art the 
Topicks of Cicers,being the ſpring from which flow the 
arguments that may be inuented to prooue euerie pro- 
bleme,both on the affirmatiuc and the negatiue part: yet 
they cannot thereout ſhape a reaſon. Againe, there 
come others of great wit and towardnes; who without 
looking in booke or ſtudying the Topicks, make 1000 
arguments ſeruing forthe purpoſe , as occaſion requi- 
reth. 

This ſelfe falleth out in the lawyers of good memo- 
ric, who will recite you a whole text very perfectly, and 
yet of ſo greata multitude of lawes , as are compriſed 
therein, cannot collec ſo much as one argument to 
prooue their intention . And contrariwiſe, others who 
haue ſtudied ſimply without books,and withoutallow- 
ance, worke miracles in pleading of cauſes. Hence we 
know how much it importeth the common wealth,that 
there may beſuch an eleQion and examination of wits 
for the ſciences; inaſmuch as ſome without art know 
and vnderſtand what they are to efte& : and others lo- 
den with precepts and rules,for that they want a conue- 
nient towardlineſle for practiſe, commita thouſand ab- 
ſurditics, which veric ill beſeeme them. So then, ifto 
iudge & plead, beeffected by diſtinguiſhing, inferring, 
2rguing,& chuſing, itſtandeth with reaſon that whoſo- 
euer ſetteth himſelte to ſtudie the lawes, enioy a good 
vnder- 


enderſtanding,ſecing thatſuch ations appertain to this 

ower, and notto the memoric or to the imagination, 
Gow we may finde whethera child be endowed with 
this difference of wit orno, it would do well to vnder- 
ſtand : bur firſt it behooueth to lay downe what are the 

ualitics of diſcourſe , & how many differences it com- 
priſeth in it ſclfe, to the end we may likewiſe know with 
diſtinion, to which of theſe the lawes appertaine : for 
the firſt, we muſt weet, that albeit the vnderſtanding be 
the moſt noble power, and of greateſt dignitic in man: 
yet there is none which is more ealily led into errour 
(as touching the trueth) than the vnderſtanding. This 


Ariſtotle attempred to prooue when he ſaid, That the ,,. 
ſenſe is euertrue, but the vnderſtanding (forthe moſt muca.z. 


part)diſcourſeth badly; the which is plainly ſeen by cx- 
perience: for if ir were not ſoamongſt the Diuines, the 
Phiſitions , the Philoſophers, and the Lawyers, there 
would nor fall our ſo manie waightie difſentions, ſo di- 
uers opinions, and fo many iudgements and conceits 
vpon eurry point, ſeeing the trueth is neuer more than 
one. Whence it groweth,thatthe ſenſes hold ſo great a- 
certaintie in their obiccts, and the vnderſtanding isſo 
ealily beguiled in his, may well be conceiued if we con- 
ſider that the obiedts of the fiue ſenſes, and the ſpices by 
which they arc known, haus their being,reall,firme,and 
ſtable by nature before they are knowen . But thattruth 
which is to be contemplated by the vnderſtanding, it it 
ſelfe donot frame and faſhion the ſame, it hath no for- 
mall being of his owne; but is wholly ſcattered and loſe 
in his materials, as a houſe conuerred into ſtones,carth, 
timber & tiles, with which ſo many errors may be com- 
mitted in building, as there ſhall men ſetthemſclues to 
build with ill imagination. 

M The 
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Thelikebefalleth in the building which the vnder. 
ſtanding raiſeth when it frameth a trueth : for if the wit 
be not good, all the reſidue wil worke a thouſand follies 
with the ſelfe ſame principles. Hence ſprings itthara- 
monegſt men thereare ſo{undrie opinions touching one 
ſelfe matter : for euery one maketh the compoſition and 
hgure ſuch as is his vnderſtanding. 

From theſe errours and opinionsare the fiue ſenſes 
free: forneither theeies make the colour,nor the taſt the 
ſauours, nor the fceling the palpable qualities; but the 
whole is made and compounded by nature beforeanie 
of them be acquainted with his obiet. Men becauſe 
they carrie not regard to this bad operation of the vn- 
derſtanding , rake hardineſſe to deliuer \confidently 


their owne opinion, without knowing (in certaintic)of 


what ſort their witis,and whither it can a faſhiona truth 
well orill. Andifwebenotreſolued heerein, let vs ask 
ſome of theſe learned me, who after they haue ſet down 
in writing,and confirmed their opinions with many ar- 
guments and reaſons, and haue another time changed 
their opinions and conceit , when or how they.can 
aſſure themſelues,that(now at laſt)they haue hitthe nail 
on the head?themſclues will not denie,but that they er. 
red the firſt time, ſeeing they vnſay what they ſaid to- 
fore. 

Secondly, T auouch that they ought to haue the leſſe 
confidence in their ynderſtanding , becauſe the power 
which once il] compoundeth the trueth, whileſt his pa- 
trone placed ſo much aſſurance in his argumentes and 
reaſons, ſhould therefore the ſooner take ſuſpeR,that he 
may onceagain ſlide into error whileſt he worketh with 
the ſelfe ſame inſtrument of reaſon; and fo much the ra- 
therforthat it hath been ſeen by experience, thatthe 
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firſt opinion hath borne moſt trueth,and afterwards he 
hath relied ypon a worſe,and of lefle probabilitic. They 
hold it for a ſufficient token, that the vnderſtanding 
compoundeth wella trueth, when they ſec it inamored 
of ſuch a figure ; and that thereare arguments & reaſons 
which moue it to conclude in that ſort : and verily they 
miſle their cuſhion, for the ſame vnderſtanding carrieth 
theſame proportion to his falſe opinions, that the infe- 
riour powers hauec ech with the differences of their ob- 
ie : for if we demand of the Phiſitions, what meat is 
beſt and moſt ſauoury of al that men accuſtomably feed 
vpon; I beleeue they will anſwere, that for men whoare 
diſtempercd and of weake ſtomacke,there is none abſo- 
lutely good or cuill,but ſuch as the ſtomacke is that ſhal 
receiue it: for there are ſtomacks (faith Galen)which ber. 
ter brooke beefe than hennes or cracknels, and other- 
ſomeabhorreegges and milke : and others againe haue 
a longing after them, and in the maner of viing meates: 
{ome like roſt,and ſome boild : and in roſt, ſome loue 
to haue the bloud runin the diſh, and ſometo haue it 
browne and burned, And (which is more worthie of 
conſideration) that meat which this day is ſauouily ea- 
ten, and with good appetite, to morrow will be lothed, 
anda farre worſe longed forin his roome.All this is vn- 
derſtood when the ſtomacke is good and ſound : bur if 
itfall intoa certain infirmitie , which the Phiſttions call 
Pica,or Malacia, then ariſe longings after things, which 
mans nature abhorreth : ſo as they catecarth, coles,and 
ime, with greater appetite than hennes or trouts. If we 
paſſe on to the facultie generatiue,we ſhall find as many 
appetites & varieties: for ſome men louca foule woma, 
and abhorrea faire: others caſt better liking toa foole 


than her that is wiſe: a fat wench is fulſome,andaleane 
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h-ath their liking, ſiics & braucartiire offend ſome mens 
tancics, who lectc them:clues after one that tottcrs 1n 
her ragges. This 1s vaderſtood when the genirall parics 
are inthcirſoundnefle: butif they ta! into their infirmi- 
tie of {tomacke,which is termed Malacia,they couet de- 
teſtable beaſtlineſle . The ſame betalleth in the tacultie 
lenſitiue : tor of the palpable qualities hard and ſofr, 
rough and ſmooth, hotand cold,moiſt and dric,thereis 
none of them which can content euery ones feeling:for 
there are men who take better reſt on a hard bed than a 
lott,& other ſom berter on a ſoft than a hatd, All this va- 
rietie of ſtrange taſts & appetites,is found in the compo- 
ſitions,framed by the vnderſtanding : tor if we aſſemble 
100 men oilearning and — a particular queſti- 
on, each of them dcliuereth aicuerall .udgement, and 
diſcourleth thereof in different maner. One ſelfe argu- , 
ment to one ſeemeth a ſophiſticall reaſon, to another 
proi:able; and ſome you ſhall meet with,to whoſe capa- 
citie it concludeth as it it werea demonſtration. And 
this is not onely true in diuerſe vnderſtandings, but we 
ſeeallo by experience that one ſclfe reaſon concludeth 

ts one ſelfe vnderſtanding,at one time thus-wile,and at 
another time otherwiſe : ſo much that enerie day men 
varie in opinion; ſome by proceſle of time purging their 
vnderſtanding, know the default of reaſon, wiich firſt 
ſwaicd them, and others leefing the good temperature 

of their braine, abhorre the trueth, and gtueallowance 

to alcafing. But if the braine fall into the infirmitie, 
which is termed Malzcia,then we ſhal fee ſtrange ivdge- 
ments and compoſitions, arguments falſe and weake to 
prooue more forcibly than ſuch as carrie ſtrength and 
trueth; to good arguments, an anſ{were ſhaped, and to 
bada condeſceding:tromthe premiſſes, whence a right 
conclu- 
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conetwhichtraſohg curridd grcareſt wiight;andtoeuce 
rie divine caſteth how he may beſt ground himlelt; and. 
anſwer with:moſt apparcncewtheadlienk partetargu- 
ments, his ow he reparatioir{aucd;and this 351all-wheras 
bouts he muſt beſtow higendeuour;Putthe:charge of X 
Phiſitibn;/adde/GeniralljertheSicdd;caljebbeckiatio/dh 
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cifevurfedandrefuradehns vicheconirypar- 
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mecontratie, that whichiſucceedeth , wil confirmethe 
ene opinionandconnince'rhe other. Andif ewo:Phifi: 
tions diſparewhothorthe pdtgenothalldic: oritiue;; after 
he is cured or;deceaſſed!} atiwillapprareuwhoſeireaſon 
wasbeſt-» Due torail this} che fuocelſc isyetno! ſufficient 
proofexfor whereasan bitectingeh many. caulcs:, it may 
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onrreaſon;butiafter heharh-wall 'vewolued, enery. thing, 
theres no artwhich can makehimioxhmayubaſirance 
whabenhis vaderſtatiding hquematiccthasicqmpoſiti: 
no! which inwtticeasrequuiitc thottcombpleader prout 
wuhlaw inbandi hatxeafors (tarideth dm the deman- 
damalideandagotkerby wayaliootthelawptooucth 
tho bke for the dgtemdanzwhat xeingdicſhalldvedeuile, 

0 3vhichottbe iwophtaders baibrfarmed hivrea- 
fons be >: Flt ſervence af thb Iudga:makerhs no dee 
montſiationiobemeiufiice ntithercantbo fame be: tear- 
mc aſucccile, for hisſeomnce{allojtsbutanopinion,8 
be doth none othertbancleave 3a onept the two plea 
Parsandipinarank the numbds ab icarmedinen! ini one 
(slfanpiniob,isn0 argumenietolpaitnadettianwhat they 
refuluprppos thereforeitiur;for weducalicadic:alhre 
medand progued;that minyiweakecapacitics {though 
$heyiibinean onerto:diſcouet{ome: darke canceiued 
td) ſh4ll acuoracing rothe pownranet torce of forme 
ofjealqneitthefabnobaimnvndirkidingdt bigh reachs 
Hnidqha;3his Rncenct ofshie-Judge onaketh1 00: decizan- 
Ardtigngsplainlyeenc;inthatatanogher higher ſcat of 
Juſttcetheyneverſelthd lamg and gine 2 diverſe iudge- 
men,ami(whichiiswoorRhit may fofall,.that the infe- 
rlqududge,wadot an ableorcapaciqgetban thei ſuperion, 
oendþsopition.moreconformable-ynto; reaſon .. And 
thai the ſententeoftheiſuperiour indge, is not a: fuffich 
exp! oilte ofluſiiqencither, iris a matter yery-manifelk, 
#65 im the ſameaGions,andtromthe lame iudges, with- 
Putadifing arreduing any ontiot,welce. doply contra 
#i6/entenees toe; And he, that dnegis deceived by 
placing contidendsjnikidgawnetcaonsfallftth duly in» 
.to-ſuſpe&, tharhet;may:'be deeciued bf new. Where 
through waſbouldahelefſertlie vypon his opinion hs 
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hethatis oncenaughe (ſayth the.wiſeman ) chace. him 
{rom thee. Ptcaders, ſeeing the great vatietie of yvader- 
ftindings which pofſeſle theiiudges,, and that cach-of 
them is afteftionat to rhe reaſon which beſt ſquareth 
with his wir,and thatfomertime they cake ſatisfaction at 
one argument, & ſometimes aflent to the contrary, they 
thereupon boldly thruſtthemſelues foorthito detend e- 
uery cauſe in controuerſie, both on the pait affirmatinue 
and thenegatine.;and this{omuch'the rather; becauſe 
they ſee by experience,thatin the one maner and the 0- 
ther,they hane a ſentence in theit fauour, and fo that 
coms-very rightly to be verefted, which witedome fayd, 
Thethoughts of morrall men are cimerous.,. and their 
foreſights vncerraine.The remedie then which we haue 
againit chis., 'ſeeing the reaſons of; the lawyer faile-in 
proofe and experience, ſhall be,to: make choiſe of men 
of grearvnderſtanding ,, who may be iudges and plea- 
ders ; Forthereaſonsandarguments of ſuch (fayth 4r7» 
o{6)arenc ltefle certdineand:firme ,-than experience it 
ſelte. And by making this choice, it{cemeth : an the c0. 
mbn wealth reſteth aſſured that her ofhcers ſhall admi- 
nifteriuſtice. Burif they giue them all ſcope, to entet 
without making triaFottheteOwitzas thevſt is at this day, 
theinoonueniences:(which-we: haye-noted) will euer- 
morebeſally >: i! oof 12} ornenad yon Jon 4 30 1 
-2By what ſigns it may be kabwne;' that he who: ſhall 
ſtudre thelawes, hath the-difference of wit :requiſit ro 
thisfacultie,heretofore ſaftcra ſort) we have. expreſied, 
butyet;to renew it to the imemorie; and: to:;prooue the 
fainemorear large;wemuſt know , that the child-who 
beingſert to read; foone learnerhto know his letters,;and 
can pronounce cnery/ one with facilitie , according as 
they be placedin the AB C,giueth token that he. ſhal be 
27,0855; endowed 
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endowed with much memorie, for ſuchaworke as'this 
(forcertaine ):is\not pertormed by the vaderſianding; 
norby the imigination;butitappeitaineth vnto the, ot: 
fice.ofthomemorie; to. preſczue yhe-figures of things, 
and to report the natures of cach, when occaſion {0 te- 
quireth, and where much memorie dwelleth, we haue 
prooued betore;that default ofvnderſtanding alſo rajg; 
neth., Ic 1:60 2 107 S113CH: 2 (17 SHIGD VILE 
To wiitealſo withiſpeed, and:a-faixge hand;;1weiayd 
tharit bewraid an imagination, wherethrough the chil 
who in few daies wil frame his hand, andwrite his lines 
right,and his letters evenand with gaod forme-and ft» 
gure;yeeldcthfigne of meaane vnderfiimding , forthis 
workeis performed bynhe imagination, and: theſe /twn 
powers encoumer in that contrarietie which we tieaue 
alreadie ſpokenotand noted: '+/ | | 
 Andit being fetto Grammer, helearne the-fame with 
lietle-labour,andim ſhorttime:make good: Latines , ant 
write fineepiltles,withthewelbruledcloles of Cinere, he 
ſhall neger be good iudge nor pltader; for-it tis ligne 
that he hathmuch memorie,and (fue by great muracle) 
he will be of flendcr diſcourſe. Butit ſuch a one wax 0b- 
ſtinat inplodding at thelawes,/ and ſpend much twne.1n 
theſchoeles,he willproogea famous reader , and:ſhaf 
haue a ſtint of many hearers, for the latine tongueiswe- 
rygratiousin chaircs;andeso read with great ſhow;tfiere 
arerequifitmany allegations;andto fardell vp in euery 
Jaw,whatſoeuerhath ibenewritten tonchingthe ſame; 
andtorhigpurpoſe,memoricisof more nevefittionthan 
difcourle. And atbeit it igtriuey that inthe ohaice:he:be 
to diftineuiſh, inferrearhue; iudycand chuſe; toigarher 
therruefenfe ofthelaw ;'yet inthe endhe purrerh the 
caſcas beſtliketh himſcllfe, he mooues doubts, maketh 
FOCI) obicctions, 
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obicdionJ,andgiucth fencenceafter hisown will, with-- 
outthatany gamiaiehim : forwhicha meanegitcourte 
is ſufficient. But when one: pleader fpeakerd: for the 
plaintite ,and_ another tor the defendant, and a third 
lawyer ſupplicth the 1adges place; thisis a true.contro- 
uerſie;& men cannotfpeake toatrandon;; as when they - 
Skirmifh withautin aduerlaric. Andlit thechilde profit 
ſlentterly in Grammer, wenmuy thereby gather, thathe 
hath a gooddiſconrſe, I ſay we may fo coniecure, be- 
caufe it followethrnot of necefſitie; thatwhoſocuer can-' 
notlearneLatine; hath theretoreiſtraighrwaics a good 
diſcotuſc,ſecingwehanc prooucd tofore, tharchildren 
of:good nnagination-neuer greatly profitin the Lartine 
tongue ; but that which may: beſt difconcr this; is Lo- 

cke-: for: this feience'carierhs the ſame: proportion 
with the vaderſtaading; as the touchſtone! with gold. 
Wiheze-throngh irfalledroutcertaine, tharithe who ta- 
keth leflon inthe arts, begin no2 withiriamonth or two 
to diſcourſe andtocaft doubrs; andif there comenotin 
Iys-head argumentsand an{wers in the matter which is 
treated of he is void of diſcourſe: but:ifheprooue to- 
whndhy inhis{cicoee nisanintallibleargumentthat he 
isenduedwibiagaodvadatantingtor thelawes,and 
ſb heway torch wart actdifthimfetico ſtudietticarwith- 
autlongernrying. Albeit] would hold ir-berret done, 
fuſt to-runthroughthearts, becauſe Logicke, in reſpect 
ofthqvnderſtunding; is noughtels thawrhoſe ſhackles: 
whichiwe chip onthe legs 6f an vitrained Male, which 
gningwithi them many dales,raketh aſteddie 8 ſcemlic 
pace:. Such: a march dotl}. the vnderſtanding make in- 
his diſputations, when irfirſt binderh the ſame with the 
rulesandqrecepts of | bgicke : burit this child, whom 
we gothuz}iuile: exuniningoreapetho proficia th&La. 
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tine-tongue, neither can:come away with. Lopicke ag 
were Icquiſite,' it behooueth'ta'trie: wherherhe pu 
ſeſle a good imagination;cre wetakehimfromthelaws: 
for hercin is lapped vp averiegreatſecret,and it is good; 
that the common-wealth be.done ta ware thexeot; and 
itis,thatthere are ſome lawyers,who getting vp inrothe 
chaire, work miracles:ih interpreting therexts;& others: 
in pleading: but it you purthe ſtaffe of iuflice intotheir 
hands, they hauc no.more-abilitic togouerne, than as if 
the lawes had neuer been enacted toany ſuch end. And 
contrariwiſe, ſome other there are who with. three miſe! 
vnderſtoad lawes, which they haue learned atall aduen. 
tures; being placed in anie gouernment, there cannot 
more be delired atany mans handes than they wilbper- 
forme. At which effect, ſome curious wits take wonder,” 
becauſe they ſinckinotintothe depth of theicauſe, from: 
whence it may;grow . And- the: realon.s; thargouerns 
mentappertatneth to the. imagintion.,/-and notto the 
vnderſtandingnor thememonie. And that this'is ſo,the' 
matter may verie manifeſtly. be prooued, conſidering. 
that the common-wealth is to be compounded with or-- 
der & concert, with eucry thing in his due place, which. 
all put togither maketh good-figute & correſpondence, 
And this (ſundric times heeretofore) we haue prooucd-: 
to bea worke of the imagination 7 .and it ſhallprooue- 
nought-els to- place a great lawycrto be agouernoar, 
than to.make a deafe man a Iudge in mulicke; but this is 
ordinarily to be vnderſtood, &: not as an yniuerfall tuler 
foiiwe haue alteadic-prooucd it is poſſible! that-narure: 
can vhite great vnderſtanding with-much imagination: 
ſo ſhall there follow no repugnancie to bea good plea-. 
deranda famous gouemour:and we heeretofore diſcosi 
uered,' that nature being endowed withallthetoxces 
23:48 | which 
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which ſhe may poſleſſe, aad with matter well ſeaſoned, 
will make a man of great memorie, and of great vnder- 
ſtanding, and of much imagination ; who liudying the 
lawes, will prooue a famous reader, a great pleader, and 
no lefſe gouernor, but nature makes ſo tew ſuch, as this 
cannot paſle for a generall rule. 


CHAP. XII, 


How it may be proontd that of T heoricall Phiſicke, part apper- 
taineth to the memorie,and part to the underſlanding, and 
the praticke tothe imagination. 


Hat time the Arabian Phiſicke flori- 
ſhed, there was a Phiſition very fa- 
mous, aſwell in reading, asin wrt- 
ting,arguing,diſtinguifhing,anſwe- 
ring, and concluding ; who, men 
would thinke inreſpc& of his pro- 
found knowledge, were ableto re- 
uviue the dead, and ro heale any diſeaſe whatſocuer, and 
yetthe contrarie came to paſſe: for he neuer tooke anie 
patient in cure, who miſcarricd not vnder his handes. 
 Wherat greatly ſhaming,and quite out of countenance, 
he wentand made himſclte afrier, complaining on his 
euill fortune, and notable to conceive the cauſe how he 
came ſo to miſſe . And becauſe the freſheſt examples af- 
foord ſureſt proof,and do moſt ſway the vnderſtanding, 

ic was held by many graue Phiſttions, that 1obn Argen- 
tier, a phiſition of our time, farre ſurpaſſed Galen in redu- 

cing theart of phiſicke ro-a better method : and yet for 

all this it is reported of him,that he was ſo infortunate in 


practile,as no patient of his countrey durſt take philicke 
at 
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at his hands, fearing ſome diſmall ſucceſſe.Hereat it ſee. 
meth the vulgar haue good reaſon to maruell, ſeeing by 
experience(not onely in thoſe rehearſed by vs: butallo 
in many others with whom men haue dayly to deale) 
that if the Phiſition bea greatclearke: for the ſame rea- 
{on he is vnfitto miniſter, 

Of this effe&t AriHotle procured to render a reaſon, 
but couldnotfind itout. He thought that the cauſe 
why the reaſonable Phiſttions of his time failed in cu- 
ring, grew for that ſuch men hadonly agenerall notice, 
and knew not cuerie particular complexton,contrarieto 
the Empiricks, whoſe principal ſtudy bent itſelfto know 
the properties of cueriy ſeuerall perſon, and let paſſe the 
generall ; buthe was void of reaſon , for both the one 
and the other exerciſed themſelues about particular 
cures, & endeuoured ({o much as in them lay) to know 
ech ones nature ingly by it ſclfe . The difficultie then 
conſiſteth in nothing els than to know , for what 
cauſe ſo well learned phiſitions, though they exerciſe 
themſelues all their lite long in curing, yet neuergrow 
Skilfull in practiſe,and yet other ſimple ſoules with three 
or foure rules, learned verie ſoone:and the ſchollers can 
more skill of miniſtring than they. 

The trueanſ(wereof this doubt holdeth no little dif- 
ficultic, ſeeing that Ariſtotle could not finde it out, nor 
render (at leaſt in ſome ſort)any part therof. But groun- 
ding on the principles of our doctrine, we will deliver 
the ſame: for we muſt know thatthe perfection of a phi- 
ſition confiſteth intwo things, nolefſe neceſlarie to at- 
tainethe end of his art, than two legges are to go with- 
out halting.: The firſtis,to weet by way of method, the 
precepts and rules of curing men in generall, without 
delcending to particulars. The ſecond, to be long time 

| exerciſed 
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exerciſed inpractiſe, and to haue viſited many patients: 
for men arenot ſo different echfrom other, but that in 
diuers things they agree; neither ſo conioyned,but that 
there reſt in them particularities of ſuch condition, as 
they can neither be deliuered by ſpeech, nor written, 
nor taught, nor ſo colleed, as that they may be redu- 
ced into art : but to know them, is onely granted to 
him, who hath often ſeen and had them in handling, 
Which may eaſily þe conceiued, conſidering that mans 
face, being compoſed of ſo ſmall a number of parts, as 
are two Ccies,a noſe,two cheeks,a mouth, & a forchead, 
nature ſhapeth yet therein ſo manie compoſitions and 
combinations.as ifyou aſſemble togither 100000 men, 
ech one hath a countenance ſo different from other, 
and proper to himſelfe, that it falleth outa miracle, to 
find two who doaltoguther reſemble. The like betideth 
in the foureelements, & in the 4. firſt qualities, hot,cold, 
moiſt,and drie, by the harmonic of which, the life and 
health ofman is compounded:and of ſoflendera num- 
ber of parts, nature maketh ſo many proportions, that 
if a 100000 men be begotten,ech of them comes to the 
world witha health fo peculierand proper to himſclte, 
thatif God ſhould on the ſodaine miraculouſly change 
their proportion of theſe firit qualities, they would all 
become ſicke, exceptſome two or three, that by great 
diſpoſition had the like conſonance and proportion. 
Whence two concluſions are neceſlarilie inferred. The 
firſt is, that eueric man who falleth ſicke,ought to be cu- 
red conformable to his particular proportis, in ſort, that 
it the phiſition reſtore him not to his firſt conſonance of 
humours, he cannot recouer . The {econd that to per- 
forme this as it ought, is requiſite the phifition haue firſt 
ſcen & deale with the patient ſundry times in his health, 
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by fecling his pulſe, peruſing his ſtare, and what maner 
countenance and complexion he is of, to the end that 
when he ſhall fall ſicke, he may iudge how farre heis 
from his health, and in miniſtring vnto him, may know 
to what point he is to reſtore him. For the firit, (namely 
to weet and vnderſtand the Theorick and compoſition 
of the art\ ſaith Ga/cx,it is neceſlaric to be endowed with 
_ greatdiſcourſe and much memorie : tor the one part of 
phiſick conſiſterh in reaſon, andthe other in experience 
and hiſtorie. To the firſt is vnderſtanding requiſite, and 
to the other memorie, and it reſting a matter of ſo great 
difficultie, to vnite theſe two powers ina large degree; it 
followeth of force that the phiſition become vnapr for 
the Theorick. Where-thiough we behold many Phiſi- 
tions, lcarned in the Greeke & Latine tongue, and great 
Anotomifſts and Simpliciſts {all workes of the memory) 
who brought to arguing or diſputations,or to finde out 
the cauſe of anic effe& thar appertaineth to the vnder- 
ſtanding,can ſmall skill thercot. 

The contrarie befalleth in others, who ſhew great 
wit and ſufficienciein the Logicke and Philoſophie of 
this art : but being ſetto the Latine and Greeke tongue, 
touching ſimples and anotomies, can do little, becavie 
memoriec in them is wanting:for this cauſe Gales ſaid ve- 
riewel, That itis no marucll, ifamong ſo great a multi- 
tude of men, who practiſe the exerciſe and ſtudie of the 
art of Phiſicke and Philoſophie, ſo few are found to pro- 
firthercin,and yeelding the reaſon, he ſaith, It requires a 
great toilc to find out a wit requiſite for this Science; or 
a maiſter who can tcach the ſame with perfeRion,or can 
ſtudie it with diligence and attention. But with all theſe 
reaſons Galen goeth groping , for he could not hit the 
cauſe whence it comes to paſle, that few perſons profit 

in 
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in Phiſick. Yet in ſaying it was a great labour tp find out 
a wit requilit for this {cience,he ſpake truth;albeit he did 
not ſo far-forth ſpecife the ſame, as we will; namely, for 
thatir is ſo difficult a matter ro vnite a greatvnderſtan- 
ding with much memorie , no man attaincth'to the 
depth of Theoricall phiſick. And for that there is found 
a repugnancie between the vnderſtanding and the ima- 
gination (whereunto we will now prooue, that practiſe 
 andtheskill to cure with certaintie appertaineth) itis a 
miracle to find outa Philition, whois both a great Thes- 
rift, and withall a great practitioner, or contranwile a 
great praQitioner,and verie well ſeen in Theorick. And 
that the imagination, and not the ynderſtanding is the 

ower,wherof the philition is to ſerue himſelf,in know- 
ingand curing the diſeaſes of particular perſons,may ea- 
lily be prooucd. 

Firſt of all preſuppoſing the doctrine of Ariſtotle, who 
aftirmeth, That the vnderſtanding cinot know particu- 
lars; neither diſtinguiſh the one from the other,nor dil- 
cerncthe time and place, & other particularities which 
make men different ech from othet: and that eucry one 
is to be cured after adiuers maner; and the reaſon is (as 
the vulgar Philoſophers auouch) for thatthe vnderſtan. 
ding is a ſpiritall power, and cannot be altered by the 

articulars which are repleniſhed with matter. And for 
this cauſe Ariſtotle ſaid , That the ſenſe is of particulars, 
and the vnderſtanding of vniuerſals. 

If then medicines are to worke in parti-ulars, and 
notin vniuerſals (which are vnbegotten, and vncorrup- 
tible) the vnderſtanding falleth outto beapower im- 
pertinent for curing. Now the difficultie confiſteth in 
diſcerning why men of great vnderſtanding, canot pol- 
{eſſe good outward ſenies for the particulars, they be- 
ing 
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ing powers ſo repugnant; And thereaſon 1s verie plain, 
and this is it, that the outward ſenſes cannot well per- 
forme their operations , vnleſle they be afliſted with a 
good imagination, and this we areto prooue by the 0- 
pinion of Ariſtotle , who going about to expreſſe what 
the imagination was, faith itis a motion cauſed by the 
outward ſenſc, in ſort as the colour, which multiplicth 
by the thing coloured,doth alter the cie. And ſo it fareth 
that this ſelfe colour,which is in the chriſtallin humour, 
paſſeth farther into the imagination, and maketh therin 
the ſame figure which was inthe cie. Andifyoudemad 
of which of theſe two kindes the notice of the particular 
is made, all philoſophers auouch (and that verie truely) 
that the ſecond figure is it which altereth the imaginati- 
on, and by them both is the notice cauſed, conforma- 
ble to thatſo comms ſpeech, From the obie&,and from 
the power the notice ſpringeth. But from the tirſt which 
is inthe chriſtallin humour,& from the {ightfull power, 
groweth no notice, if the imagination be not atrentiue 
thereunto, which the phiſitions do plainly prooue, ſay- 
ing, That if they lance or ſear the fleſh of a diſcaſed per. 
ſon, who for al that teeleth no pain,it ſhews a token that 
kis imagination is diſtrated into ſome profound con- 
templation: whence we ſee allo by experience in the 
ſound , that if they be raught into ſome imagination, 
they ſee not the things beforethem,, nor heare though 
they be called,nor taſt meat ſauorie or vnſauory,though 
they haucitin their mouth, Wherefore it is a thing cer- 
, taine, that not the ynderſtanding or outward ſenſes, but 
the imagination, is that which maketh the tudgement, 

and taketh notice of particular things. 
It followeth then, that the phiſition,who is well ſeen 
in Theoricke, forthathe is indowed with greatvnder- 
ſtanding 
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ſtanding, or great memory, muſt of force prooue a bad 
praQitioner, as hauing defect in his imagination . And 
contrariwiſe,he that prooucth a good pratitioner,muſt 
of force bea bad Theoriſt : for much imagination can- 
notbe vnited with much vnderſtanding and much me- 
morie. And this is the cauſe for which fo few ate tho- 
roughly ſeen in phiſicke, or commit but ſmall errors in 
curing : for, not to haltin the worke, it bchooueth to 
know theart, and to poſleſle a good imagination, for 
putting the ſame in praRtiſe, and we haue prooued that 
theſe two cannot ſtick togither. 

The Phiſition neuer goeth to know and cure adil- 
eaſe, butthat ſecretly to himſelfe he frameth a Syllogiſme 
in Dary, though he be ncuer ſo well experienced, and 
the proofe of his firſt proportion belongeth tothe vn. 
derltanding, and of the ſecond to the imagination: for 
which cauſe, the great Theoriſts doe ordinarily erre in 
the minor, and the great praQiitioners in the mazor : as if 
we ſhould ſpeake after this maner, Eueric fcuer which 
{pringeth from cold and moiſt humours, ought to be 
cured with medicins hot and drie. (Taking the token- 
ing of the cauſe)this feuer which the man endureth,de- 
pendeth on humors cold and moiſt: therefore the ſame 
15to be cured with medicines hot and drie. The vn- 
derſtanding will ſufficiently prooue the truth of the x24. 
tor, becauſe it is an vninecrſall, ſaying; That cold 8 moiſt 
require for their temperature hot and drie : foreucrie 
qualitie is abated by his contrarie . But comming to 
_ the mzizor, there the vnderſtanding is of no va- 
ve: forthat the ſame is particularand of another iuril- 
diction whoſc notice appertaincth to the imagination, 
borowing theproper and particular tokens of the dil- 
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And if the tokening is to be taken from the fener, or 
from his cauſe, the vnderſtanding cannot reach theruns 
to : onely it teacheth the rokening is to be taken from 
that which ſheweth greateſt pcrill; but which of thoſe 
tokenings is greateſt,is only known to the imagination, 
by counting the damages which the feuer produceth, 
with thoſe of the Syzremes of the euill, and the cauſe 
and the ſmall or much force of the power. To attain this 
notice, the imagination poſleſſeth certain vnutterable 
properties, with which the ſame cleereth matters that 
cannot be expreſſed nor conceiued, neither 1s there 
found any art to teach them. Where-through, weſee 
a phiſition enter to viſita patient, and by meanes of his 
ſighr,his hearing,his ſmelling,and his feeling, he know- 
eth things which ſeem impoſſible. In ſort that if we de- 
mand of the ſame phiſition , how he could comeby ſo 
readiea knowledge, himſelte cannot tell the reaſon: for 
itis agrace which ſpringeth from the fruitfulneſſe of the 
imagination, which by another name 1s termed a readi. 
nefle of capacitie, which by common ſ1gnes,and by vn- 
certain coniectures , and of {mall importance, in the 
twinckling of an cie knoweth 1000 difterEces of things, 
wherein the force of curing and prognoſticating with 
certaintie conſiſteth, 

This ſpice of promptneſle, men of great vnderſtan- 
ding do want, for that itis a part of the imagination:for 
which cauſe, hauing the tokens before their cies (which 
givethem notice how the diſcaſe farcth) it worketh no 
maner alteration in their ſenſes, for that they want ima- 
gination. A phiſition once asked me in great ſecreſie, 
what the cauſe was, that he having ſtudied with much 
curiofitie all the rules and confiderations of the art 
prognoſticatiue z &bcing therin throughly inſtructed, 
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yet could neuecr hit the truth in any prognoſtication 
which he made. To whom (I remember) ] yeelded this 
anſwer that theart of Phiſick is learned with one power, 
andputin execution with another. This man had a ve- 
ric good vndcrſtanding, but wanted imagination : but 
in this dodrin thereariſeth adifficultic veric great, and 
that is, how phiſitions of great imagination, can learn 
theart of phiſicke, ſeeing they want that of vnderſtan- 
ding: andifitbe true that ſuch were betterthan choſe 
who were well learned , to whatend ſerueth itto ſpend 
timein the ſchooles? to this may be anſwered, that firſt 
to know the art ofphiſicke is a matter veric important : 
forin two or three yeares,a man may learn al that which 
theancients haue bin getting in two orthree thouſand. 
Andif a manſhould heerin aſcertain himſelfe by expe- 
rience, it were requiſitthat heliued ſome thouſands of 
—_ and in cxpcrimenting of medicines, he ſhould 

ill an infinir number of perſons before he could attain 
to the knowledge of their qualities : from whence we 
are freed, by reading the books of reaſonable experien- 
ced philitions , who giue aduertiſment of that in wri- 
ting, which they found out in the whole courſe of their 
lives; to the end that the phiſitions of theſe daics may 
miniſter ſome receits with afſurance,and take heed of 0- 
ther-ſome as venomous. 

Beſides this, we are to weet that the common & vul- 
gar points of al arts are verie plain and cafie to learn,and 
yetthe moſt important of the whole worke . And con- 
trariwiſe, the moſt curious and ſubtile, are the moſt ob- 
{cure,and of leaſt neceſſitie for curing. And men of great 
imagination, arenot altogither depriued of vndeiſtan- 
ding, nor of memorie. Wher-through, by hauing theſe 
twopowers in ſome meaſure they are able to learn the 
N iij moſt 
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moſt neceſſarie points of Phiſicke : for that they are 
plaineſt, and with the good imagination which they 
haue, can better looke into the diſcale and the cauſe 
thereof, than the cunningeſt doors. Beltdes that the 
imagination is it which findeth our the occaſion of 
the remedie that ought to be applied, in which grace 
the greateſt part of practiſe conſiſteth : for which cauſe 
Galen ſaid, that the proper name of a phiſition, was The 
finder out of occaſion. 
Now to beableto know theplace, the time, and the 
 occaſion,for certain,is a worke of the imagination, {ince 
it toucheth figure and correſpondence , but the difficul- 
tie conliſteth in knowing (amongſt ſo many differences 
as thereare of the imagination) to which of them the 
practiſe of Phiſickeappertaineth, foritis certaine, that 
they allagreenotin one ſelfe particular reaſon , which 
contemplation hath giuen me much more toile and la- 
bour of ſpirit than all the reſidue : and yet for all that, I 
cannot as yet yeeld the ſame a fitting name, vnleſle ir 
ſpring from a lefle degree of heat which partaketh that 
difference of imagination, wherewith verſes and ſongs 
are endited. Neither do [ relic altogether on this,for the 
reaſon whereon I ground my elfe,is,that ſuch as I haue 
matked to be good practitioners, do all piddle ſomwhat 
inthe art of verſiftieng,and raiſc not vp their contempla- 
tion very high.and their verſes arenot of any rare excel- 
lencie, which may allo betide, for that their heat excee. 
deth that tearme which is requiſit for poetrie : and if it 
ſo come to paſle for this reaſon, the heat ought to hold 
ſuch qualitie, as it ſomewhat drie the ſubſtance of the 
braine,andyet much rcſolue notthe naturall hear, albeit 
(if the ſame paſle further ) it breedeth no cuill diffe- 
rence of the wit for Philicke , for it vniteth the vn- 
dcritanging 
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derſtanding tothe imaginarion by aduſtion , But the 
imagination is notſogood for curing, as this which ] 
ſeeke, which inuiteth a man to bea witch, ſuperſtitious, 
a magician,a deceiuer,a palmitter, a fortune teller,and a 
calker: for the diſeaſes of men are {o hidden, and deliuer 
their motions with ſo great ſecrecie, that it bchooucth 
alwaies to go calking what the marter is. 

This difference of imagination may hardly be found 
in Spaine, for tofore we haue prooued that the inhabi. 
| tants ofthis region want memory and imagination, and 
haue good diſcourſe: neither yet the imaginatis of ſuch 
as dwell towards the North,is of auaile in Phiſicke , for 
itis very{lowandlacke, only the ſame is towardly to 
make clocks, pitures,poppets, & other ribaldries which 
arc impertinent for mans ſeruice. 

Aegypt aloneisthe region which ingendereth in his 
inhabitants this differece of imagination, wherthrough 
the Hiſtoriens neuer make an end of telling, how great 
enchaunters the Aegyptiansare,and how readie for ob- 
taining things,and finding remedies to their neceſſities. 
Toſeph to ex2ggerat the wiſedome of Salomon,layd in this 
manner, So great was the knowledge and wiſedome 
which Salomon receiued of God, that he outpaſſedal the 
ancients,and even the very Egyptians, who were repu- 
ted the wiſeſt ofall others. And P/atoalloſayd, that the 
Aegyptians exceededall the men of the world in kill 
how to get their lining ; which abilitic appertaineth to 
the imagination . And that this is true, may plainly ap- 
peare,forthatall the ſciences belonging to the tmagina- 
tion,were firſt deuiſed in Acgypt, as the Mathemati cks, 
Afſtrologie, Arithmeticke, Perſpeiue, Iudiciaric, and 
the reſt.Burthe argument which moſt ouer.ruleth mein 
this behalfe,is,that whe Francs of YValois king of France, 
N 11 was 
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was moleſted by along infirmitie,and ſaw that the Phi- 
fitions of his houſhold and court, could yeeld him no 
remedy,he would ſay eucry time when his feuer increa- 
ſed, Ir was not poſſible thatany Chriſtia Philition could 
cure him,neither at their hands did he cuer hope for re- 
coucrie : wherethrough onetime agreeued to ſee him- 
ſclfe thus vexed with this feuer, he diſpatched a poſt in- 
to Spaine,praieng the emperour Charles the fifth , that 
he would fend him a Jew Phiſition,the beſt of his court, 
touching whom he had vnderſtood, that he was able to 
yceld him remedie for his ſicknefle,if by art it might be 
effected. At this requeſt the Spaniards made much 
game, andallof them concluded it was an humorous 
conceit ofa man,whoſe brains were turmoiled with the 
feucr. Bur for all this, the Emperour gaue commande- 
ment that ſuch a Phiſition ſhould be ſought our, if anie 
there were, though to find him they ſhould bedriuento 
ſend out of his dominions; and whe none could be met 
withall,he ſent aPhiſition newly madea Chriſtian, ſup- 
poſing that he might ſerue to ſatisfie the kings humour. 
But the Phiſition being arrived in France, and brought 
to the kings preſence; there paſſed between them a gra- 
tious diſcourſe, in which it appeared thatthe Philition 
was a Chriſtian : and therefore the king would receiue 
no phiticke at his hands. The king with opinion which 
he had conceiued of the phiſition, that he was an He- 
brue, by way of paſſing the time, asked him whether he 
were not as yet weary in looking forthe Mcſſtas promi- 
ſed in the law? Thephiſition anſwered; SirT expe not 
any Meſlias promiſed in the Tews law. You are verie 
wile in that (replied the king) : for the tokens which 
were deliuered in the diuine ſcripture, whereby to 
know his comming, are all fulfilled many daies ago. 

7 | This 
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This number of daies (reioyned the phiſition ) we 
Chriſtians do well reckon : for thereare now finiſhed 
15 42 yeares, that he cameand conuerſed in the world 
33 yeares; in the end of which he dicd on the crofſe, and 
the third day roſe again , and afterwards aſcended into 
heauen, where henow remaineth . Why then quoth 
the king youare a Chriſtian ? yea Sir, by the grace of 
God.,I am a Chriſtian (quoth the phiſlition)then(anſwe- 
red the king)return you home to your own dwelling in 
good time: forin mineowne houſe and court I haue 
Chriſtian phiſitions very excellent, and Theld you fora 
Iew, who{in mine opinion)are thoſe that haue beſtna. 
turall abilitie to cure my diſcaſe. After this maner he li- 
cenced him without once ſuffering him to feele his 
pulſe, or ſee his ſtate, or telling him one word of his 
oriefe, And forthwith he ſent to Conſtantinople for a 
_ who healed him with the onely milke of a ſhe 

A 
This imagination of king Francis (as I think) was ve- 
rie true, and I haue ſo conceiued it tobe, forthat in the 
great hot diſtemperatures of the brain, I haueprooucd 
tofore, how the imagination findeth out that, which 
(the partie being ſound) could neuer haue done. And 
becauſcit ſhall not ſeem thatT haue ſpoken in icſt, and 
without relying herein vpon a materiall ground, you 
ſhall vnderſtand that the varieties of men, aſwell in the 
compoſitions of the body,2s of the wit and conditions 
of theſoule, ſpring from their inhabiting countries of 
different temperature, from drinking diuers waters,and 
from not vſing all of them one kind of food . Wherein 
Platoſaid, Some through variable windes and heats,are 
amongſt themſelues diuers in maners and kinds: others 


through the waters and food which ſpring of the _ 
who 
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who notonly in their bodies, but in their minds allo, 
_ canskill to do things better and woorle, as it he ſhould 
ſay,ſome men are different from others,cither by reaſon 
of the contrarie aire, or through drinking ſeuerall wa- 
ters,or for that they feed notall vpon one kind of meat, 
and this difference is diſcerned not only in the counte- 
| naunceand demeanure of the body, butalſo in the wit 
oi rhe ſoule, 

It I then ſhall now prooue, that the people of Iſracll 
dwelt many yearcs in Aegypt,and that departing from 
thence,they did eat & drinke waters & meats, which are 
appropriat to make this difference of imagination,I ſhal 
then yeeld a demonſtration for the opinion of the king 
of France, and by conſequence we ſhall vnderſtand 
what wits of men arc-in Spaine to be made choice of, 
for ſtudieng the art of Philicke. As touching the firſt, we 
muſtknow, that .Abrahamasking tokens whereby to 
be aſſured that he or his deſcendents ſhould poſleſle the 
land of promiſe, the text ſayth,that whileſt heſlept, God 
made him anſwer ſaying, Know that thy ſced ſhall bee a 
ſtranger in a countrie not hjs owne,and they ſhall make 
them vnderlings in bondage, and afflict them for 400 
yeares,notwithſtanding I will iudgethat nation whom 
they ſerue,and after this, they ſhall depart from thence 
with greatſubſtance ; which Propheſic was accompli- 
ſhed : albeir God for certaine reſpeRs, added therevnto 
30 yeares more,for which cauſe the ſcripture fayth, But 
the aboad of the children of Iſrael] in Aegypt was 430 
yeares,which being finiſhed, that very day the whole ar- 
mie of the Lord departed out of the land of Acgypt. But 
although this rext ſay manifeſtly ,thatrhe people of Iſra- 
ell abode in Acgypt 400 yeares, a gloſle declareth, that 
theſc yeares were the whole time which Iraell went on 


pilgri- 
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pi lgrima ge,vntill he poſſeſled his own countrie . In 2s 
m uch as he remained in Aegypt but 210 yeates, which 
de clarationagrecth nor well with that which S. Stephen 
the Prothomartyr made; in his.diſcourle to the Jewes, 
na mely'that the people of [{racll was 430 yeares in the 
bo ndage of Acgypt. S330 

And albeit the abode of 210 yeares ſ{uffiſed, that the 
qualities of Aegy pt might take hold in the people of I{- 
rac 1], yet the time whiles they liucdabroad, was no loſt 
ſcaſ{on,in reſpe of that which appertaineth to the wir, 
for thoſe who liue in bondage,in miſerie, in affliction, 
and in ſtrange countries,engender much choler aduſt, 
becauſe they want libertic ot ſpeech, and of reuenging 
their iniuries:and this humour,when the ſame is grown 
drie,becommeth the inſtrument of ſubtiltic,of cratt;and 
of malice : whence we ſce by experience, that if a man 
rake hell for bad maners and conditions, he cannot find 
woorſe than in aflaye,whoſc imagination alwates occu- 
picth itſelfe in deuifing how to procure dammage to his 
maiſter,and freedome to himſelfe . Moreouer the land 
which the people of Iſracll walked through , was not 
much eſtranged nor different from the qualities of Ac. 
gypt : for in reſpec of the miſerie thereof, God promi- 
ſed eAbraham to giue him another, much more aboun- 
dant and fruitfull. Andthis is a matter greatly verefied, 
as wellin good naturall Philoſophie, as in experience, 
that barraine and beggerly regions,not far,norplentifull 
of fruit,cngender men of very ſharpe wit, And contrari- 
wile abundant and fentile ſoils, bring foorth perſons big 
limmed,couragions,and of great bodily forces, but ve- 
ry flow of wit. 

Touching Greece,the Hiſtoriens neuer make an end 


torccount,how appropriat that regionis to breed men 
of 
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of great habilitie,and particularly Gale auoucheth,that 
itis held a miracle for a man to find a foole in Athens. 
And we muſt note that this was a citie the moſt miſera. 
ble, and moſt barren of all the reſt in Greece. Whence 
wecolleR,that through the qualities of Egipt,arid of the 
Prouinces where the Hebrue people liued, they grew 
verie quick of capacitic. But it behooueth likewiſe to vn-. 
derſtand for what cauſe the temperature of Aegypt pro- 
duceth this difference of imagination. And this wil fall 
out a plain matter when youare done to ware, that in 


- this region,the ſunne yeeldeth a feruent heat: and ther- 


fore the inhabitants haue their brain dried, and choler 
aduſt,th& inſtrument of wilinefleand aptneſle:In which 
ſcnſ?, Ariſtotle demandeth why the men of Acthiopia & 
Aecgypt, haue their feet crooked, & are commonly curl- 
patcd and flat noſed? to which probleme he anſwererth, 
that the much heat of the countrey roſteth the ſubſtance 
of theſe members, and wrieth them, as it draweth togi- 
thera peece of leather ſet by the fire, and for the ſame 
cauſe, their haire curleth, and themſclues alſo are wily. 
And that ſuch as inhabit hotcountries, are wiſer than 
thoſe whoarcborn in cold regions, we hauealreadie 
prooucd by the opinion of Ariſtotle : who demandeth 
whence it grows, that menare wiſcr in hotclimats than 
incold? But he wiſt notto anſwer this probleme, nor 
make diſtinion of wiſdome : for we haue proouecd 
heretofore, that in man there reſt two ſorts of wiſdome; 
one whereof Plato faid, Knowledge which is ſeuered 
from Tuſtice, ought rather to be termed craftthan wil: 
dome:another there is found accompanied with juſtice 
and fimplicity,without doubleneſle,and without wiles; . 
and this is properly called Wiſdome : for itgocth al- * 
waics guided by iuſtice and dutie, They who inhabit 

veric 
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very hot countries,are wile in the firſt kind of wifedom, 
and ſuch are thoſe of Aegypr. 

Now letvs ſee when the people of Iſrael was depar- 
ted ourtof Acgypt, and come into the deſart, what meat 
they did cat, what water they dranke, and of what tem- 
410 00 the aire was where they trauailed? that we may 

now whether vpon this occaſion, the wit with which 
they iſſued out of bondage,took exchange; or whether 
the ſame were more —_ rmedin them £ Fortie ycares 
(faith the text) God maintaind this people with Manna, 
a meat ſo delicat and ſauoury,as any might be, that cuer 
men taſted in the world. In fort that Moſes ſeeing the de- 
licacie and goodnefle therof, commanded his brother 
_Aarontofilla veſſell, and place the ſame in the Arke of 
confederacie, to the end the deſcendents of this peo- 
ple, when they were ſetled in the land of promiſe,might 
ſee the bread with which God had fed their fathers, 
whiles they lined in the wilderneſſe, and how bad pai- 
ment they yeelded him in exchange of ſuch cheriſh- 
ments. And to the end thatwe who haue notſcen this 
meat, may know of what maner the {ame was:it will do 
well that we deſcribe the Manna which nature maketh; 
and ſo adioining therunto the conceit of a greatdelica- 
tie, we may wholly imagine his goodneſſe . The mate- 
riall cauſe of which Manna is engendred, is a very de- 
licat vapour, which the ſunne,with the force of his hear, 
draweth vp from the earth ; the which taking ſtay aloft, 
is concoded and made perfeR: and then the cold ofthe 
night coming on,it congealeth,and threugh his waigh- 
tineſlc, turneth to fall vpon the trees and ſtones, where 


;-men gather theſame, and preſerue it in veſlels toſerue 


O 


for food, Itis called Deawy, and Airy honny, through 


the reſemblance which itbearethto the deaw , and - 
that 


s 


RY 
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that itis made in the aire. His colour is white, his ſauour 
{weetas honny:his figure like that of Coriander, which 
ſignes the holy Scripture placeth alſo in the Manna, 
which the people of Iſrael did eat : and thertfore I ca 

an imagination, that both were ſemblable in nature.But 
if that which God crcated were of more delicat ſub- 
ſtance, ſo much the better ſhall we confirme our opini- 
on. But Iam euer of opinion that God applied himſelf 
to naturall means, when with them he could performe 


 whathe meant; and where nature wanted, his omnipo=- 


tencic ſupplied. This I ſay,becaule to giue them Manna 
tocatin the deſart (beſides that which heerby he would 
ſignifie) me ſcemeth was founded in the {clfe diſpoſiti- 
on of the earth, which {cuen at this day) produceth the 
beſt Manna in the world : through which Galen affirm- 
cth,that on Mount Libanus(which is not fardiſtant fro 
this place) there is greatand very choice abundance: in 
ſort, that the countrie people are wont to (ing intheir 
paſtimes, That 7apiter raineth honny in that region. And 
though icbe true, that God miraculouſly created that 
Mannain ſuch quantitie, atſuchtime, and on ſpeciall 
daies : yet it may be that it pattaked the ſame nature 
with ours, as had alſo the water which Moſes drew 
forth of the rocke;and the fire which Eas with his word 
cauſed to rain from heauen; all of them naturall things, 
though miraculouſly brought to paſle. 

The Mannadeſcribed by the holy Scripture, it ſaith 
was as deaw,& as the ſeed of Coriander,white,8 in taſt 
like honny, which conditions are alſo-in the Manna 
produced by nature. The temperature of this meat, the 
Phifitions ſay,cis hot, and conſiſting ofſubtile and verie 
dclicatparts, which compoſition the Manna eaten by 
the Jews,(hould alſo ſeeme to haue: whereon (complai- 
ning 
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ning of his tenderneſſe) they ſaid in this maner, Our 
ſoule hath a fulſomneſſeat this light meaty as it they 
ſhould ſay, that they could no longer endure nor brook 
ſolighra meatin their ſtomacke : and the Philoſophie 
of this was, that their ſtomacks had been madeſtrong 
by onions, chibals, and lcecks; and comming to eat a 
meatof ſo ſmall reliſtance, it wholly with them turned 
intocholer . And for this cauſe, Ga/ex gaue the charge 
that menendowed with much naturall heat,ſhould for- 
beare to eat honny or other light meats: for they would 
turae to corruption, and in ſteed of digeſtion, wauld 
partch vp like ſoot. | 

Thelike heereof befell tothe Hebrues, as touching 
Manna, which with them wholly turned into choler a- 
duſt, and therefore they were alrogither drieand thin : 
for this meat had no corpulencie to fatten them. Our 
ſoule (ſaid they) is drie, and our cies fee nothing bur 
Manna. The water which they dranke after this mear, 
was ſuch as they would deſire, and if they could not 
findany ſuch, God ſhewed to Moſes a wood of ſo di- 
uine vertue, that dipping the ſame in groſle and falt wa- 
ters,it made them to 9. delicat and of good ſauor: 
and when they had no ſort of water atall, Moſes tookthe 
rod, with which he kad parted thered Sea, and ſtriking 
therewith the rocks,there iſſued ſprings of waters ſo de- 
licatand ſauonrie, as their taſt could deſire. In fort, that 
S. Paul ſaith, The rocke followed them, as if he ſhould 
ſay, The water of the rocke ſeconded their taſt, iſſuing 
delicat,ſweet,and ſauourie . And they hadaccuſtomed 
their ſtomacks before, to drinke waters thicke and bri- 
niſh : for in Acgypt (faith Galen) they boiled themere 
they could ſcruefor drinke , for that they were naughty 
and corrupt, ſoas afterwards drinking waters ſo delicat, 
it 
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it could not fall out otherwiſe, but that they ſhould turn 
into choler, for that they found ſmall reſiſtance. Water 
requireth the ſame qualities, to digeſt well in our ſto- 
macke(ſaith Galen) & notto corrupt, that the meat hath 
wheron we accuſtomably teed.If the ſtomack be ſtrong, 
it bchooueth to giue the ſame ſtrong meat, which may 
anſwer in proportion : if the ſame be weake and delicat, 
ſuch alſo the meat ought to be. Thelike regard is to be 
heldas touching the water : where-through we ſee by 
experience, that if a man vſe to drinke grofle water z he 
neuer quencheth his thirſt with the purer : neither fee. 


* Tethitinhisſtomacke. Rather the ſame encreaſeth his 


thirſt : for the exceſſive heat of the ſtomacke burneth 
and reſolucth it ſo ſoon as it is receiued; becauſetherein 
i5no reſiſtance. 

Theaire which they enioyed in the deſert , we may 
alſo ſay, that it was ſubtile and delicat : for iournicng 0- 
uer mountains, and through vninhabited places, they 
had the fame alwaies freſh, clenſed, and withouranie 
corruption : for they neuer made long ſtay in any one 
place. Sodid italwaies carrie atemperature : for by day 
acloud was ſet before the ſunne,which ſuffered himnot 
to ſcorch ouer vehemently; and by night,a piller of fire 
which moderated the fame. And to enioy an aire of this 
maner (Ariſtotle affirmeth) doth much quicken the wit. 
VVe may confider then thatthe men of this folke muſt 
needs haue a iced veric delicat and aduſt, cating ſuch 
meat as Manna was,and drinking the waters before ſpe- 
Cified, and breathing and enioying an aire ſo clenſed 
and pleaſant, as alſo thatthe Hebrue women bred flow- 
ers very ſubtile and delicat. 

Againe, let vs call to mind,that which Ar:otle ſaid, 
thatthe flowres being (ubtile and delicat,the child who 

1s 
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is bred of them, ſhaibe a man of great capacitie. How 
much it importeth, that for begetting children of great 
ſufficiencic, the fathers do feed on delicat meats, we wil 

rooue at large in the laſt chapter of this worke. And be- 
cauſeall the Hebrues did cat of one ſelfe fo ſpirituall and 
dclicat meat.,and dranke of one ſelfe watcr, all their chil- 
dren and polteritic prooued ſharp and great of wit in 
matters appertaining to this world. 

Now then, when the people of Iſracl came into the 
land of promiſe, with ſo great a witas we haue exprel- 
ſed, there befell vato them afterwards ſo many trauails, 
dearths, fiedges of enimies, ſubieRions, bondages, and 
ll intreatings : that though they had not brought from 
Acgypt and the wilderneſle, that temperature,hot,drie, 
andaduſit before ſpecified : they would yet haue made 
it ſo by this diſmall life ; for continuall ſadneſle and toil, 
vniteth the vitall ſpirits, and the arteriall bloud, in the 
brain, in theliver,and in the heart:and thereſtaying one | 
aboue another, they grow to drineſle and aduſtion, 
Where.through, oft times they procure the feuer, and 
their ordinarie is to make melancholie by aduſtio,wher- 
of they (in maner) do all partake cuen to this day, inre- 
ſpeR of that (which Hippocrates ſaith) Feare and ſadneſſe 
continuing along time, fignifieth melancholic. This 
choler aduſt (we ſaid before) to bethe inſtrument of 
promptneſle, craftineſſe, ſharpneſle, ſubtiltie, and mali- 
ciouſneſſe. And this is applied to the conieRures of 
Phiſicke, and bythe ſame a man getteth notice of the 
diſeaſes,their cauſes and remedics.Wherfore king Fran- 
cis vnderſtood this marucllous well, and it was no 
lightneſle of the brain, or inuention of the diuell, which 
hevttered. But through his great feuer, laſting ſo manie 


daics, and with the {:dnefle to find himſelf ficke and 
O without 
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without remedy, his brain grew dry,and his imaginati- 
on roſe to ſuch a point, of which we made proofeto- 
fore, that if it haue the temperature behooffull, a man 
will on aſodain deliver that which he neuer learned. 
Butthere preſents it ſelfe a dufficultie very great againſt 
all theſe things rehearſed by vs , and that is, that if the 
children or nephews of thoſe who were in Aegypr, and 
enioyed the Manna, the waters, and the ſubtleaire of 
the wilderneſſe,had been made choice of for phiſttions, 
it might ſeeme, thatking Francis opinion were in ſome 
part probable, forthe reaſons by vs reported . But that 
their poſtcritie ſhould preſerue till our daics thole diſpo- 
ſitions of the Manna, the water, the aire, the afflictionsy 
and the trauails, which their anceſtors endured inthe. 
priſon'of Babilon, it is a matter hard to be conceiteds 
for ifin 430 yeares, during which the people of IſracT1i 
ued in Acgypt, and 4oin the deſart, their feed could 
purchaſc thoſe diſpoſitions of abilitie, better, and with 
more facilirie- could they leeſe. it again.in 2000 yeares, 
whileſt they haue been abſent: And ſpecially ſithence 
their comming into Spain, a region ſo contrarie to Ae- 
oypt,and where they haue fed vpon different meats,and 
druncke waters of nothing fo good temperature and 
ſubſtanceas thoſe other: i pete? 
_  Thisis agreeableto the nature of man, and whatſo- 
other liuing creature and plant, which forthwith parta- 
keth the conditions of the earth where they liue, and 
leeſe thoſe which they broughtwith the from eltwhere, 
And whatſoeuerinſtance they canalleage , the like will 
betideit within few daies beyondall gainſaying. 
Hippocrates recoutiteth of a'certain fort of men, who 
tobe different from the vulgar,chole for atoken of their 
nobilitie, trohauc their head like a ſugar-loafe. gy - ro 
= 1ape 
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ſhape this figure by art , when the child was born, the 
mid-wiues tooke care to bind their heads with ſweaths, 
and bands, vntill they were faſhioned to the forme. And 
this artificialneſſe grew to ſuch force;as it was conuerted 
into nature : for in proceſle of time, all the children that 
were born of nobilitie, had their head ſharp from their 
mothers womb. So trom thenceforth, the art and dili- 


gence of the mid-wiues heerin, became ſuperfluous.But *@ 


ſo ſoon as they left nature to her liberty, and her owne 
_ ordering,without oppreſſing her any longer withart,ſhe 
turned by little and little to recouer again the figure 
which ſhe had before. 

In like ſort mightit befallthe children of Iſrael, who 
notwithſtanding the region of Acgypt, the Manna, the 
dcelicat waters,and their ſorrowfulnetſe, wrought thoſe 
diſpoſitions of wit in that ſeed: yerthoſe reaſons and re. 
ſpedts ſurceaſing, and other contrary growing on, itis 
certain that by little and little the qualities of the Manna 
would have worn away, and: other far different there- 
from haue grown on, conformable to the countrey 
where they inhabited, to the meats which they fed vp- 
on,to the waters which they dranke,8& to the aire which 
they breathed. This doubt in naturall philoſophy hol- 
dcth lirtle difticultie : for there are ſome accidents to be 
found, whichare brought in ata moment,% afterwards 
endure for euer in the ſubiet, wirhoutpoſſibility of cor. 
rupting. Others there are, which waſt aſmuch time in 
vndoing, as they occupicd in engrafting, & ſome more, 
lomeleſle, according 'to the ation of the agent, and the 
diſpolition of the patient. For example of the firſt, we 
muſtknow, That a certain man through a great feare 
wher-into he was driucn, reſted ſo transformed and 


changed in colour, thathe ſeemed dead; and the ſame 
O 5 laſted 
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laſted not only during all the time of his ownelife, but 
alſo the children which he begat had the ſame colour: 
without that he could find any remedie to take it away. 
Conformable heerunto, itmay be, that in 4 zoyeares, 
whileſt the people of Iſrael led their lines in Acgypr, 40 
in the wildernefle, and 60 inthe bondage of Babilon 
thcreneeded more than 3000 yeares, that this ſced of 


& Abraham ſhould take a full loſle of their diſpoſition of 


0 


wit, occaſioned by this Manna, ſeeing to reforme the 


., badcolour, fetled vypona ſodain through tcare, more 


than 100 yeares were requiſlit. But becaule the truth of 
this dotrin may be vnderſtood from theroot, it beho- 
ueth to reſolue two doubts which ſerue to the purpoſe, 
and as yet I haue not cleered. The firſtis, whenccir 
commeth, that meats, by how much the more delicat 


 andfauoury they are, as hennes, and partridge;ſo much 


the ſooner the ſtomacke doth abhorre and lothe them? 
and contrariwiſe, weſce thata man cateth beefeall the 
yeare long without recetuing any annolance thereby, 
and if hecat hennes fleſh bur three or foure daies togi- 
ther, the fifth he cannot abide the ſauour thereof, but 
thar it will turne his Romacke vpſide-downe. The e- 
condis, whence it commecth, that bread of wheat, and 
fleſh of mutton, not being of ſubſtance ſo good and ſa- 
uoury,as hen andpgartridge;ycttheſtomacke neuer loa- 
theth them, though we tced theron all our liues long? 
But wanting bread we cannot cat other meats , neither 
do they content vs. 'S 

He that can ſhapean anſwerto theſe two doubts,ſhal 
eaſily vnderſtand for what cauſe the deſcendents of the 
people of Iſrael, haue not yet loſt the diſpolitions & ac» 
cidents which Manna brought into thatſeed : neither 
will the promptneſle of wit, and ſubtletic wherof ay 
| then 
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then poſſeſſed themſclues, ſo ſoon takean end. Two 
certain and very true principles there are in naturall phi- 
loſophy , on which the an{werand reſolution of theſe 
doubts dependcth. The firſt is, That al powers, (whatſo- 
euer) which gouern man,are naked and depriued of the 


conditions and qualities which reſt in their obie, to 


the end thatthey may know and giue iudgement of all 
the difterences, T he cies partake this property, who be- 


and colours. For if they were pale ; asin thoſe who are 
ouercome with the yellow iandize, all things wheron 
they looked would appeare to them of the ſame colour. 
So the rongue,which is the inſtrument of taſt, oughtto 
be void cf all ſauours: and if the ſame be ſweet or bitter, 
we know by experience, that whatſocuer we eat or 
drinke hath the liketaſt. And the ſame may be auou- 
ched of hearing,ofſmelling,and of feeling. The ſecond 
principle is, that all things created, naturally couet their 
_— ation.,and labour toendure for euer,and that the 

cing which God and nature haue giyen them,may ne- 
uer take end : notwithſtanding that afterward they are 
to poſleſle a betrer nature. By this principle, all naturall 
things endowed with knowledge and ſenſe, abhorre 
and flie from that which altereth and corrupteth theyr 
naturall compoſition. 

The ſtomacke is naked and depriued of the ſubſtance 
and qualities of all meats inthe world, as the cye is of 
colours and figures, and when we cat ought, though 
the ſtomacke oucrcome it, yet the meat turneth againſt 
the ſtomacke,for that the ſame is of a contrary principle, 
and altereth and corrupteth his temperature and ſub- 


{tance, for noagentis of ſuch force, butthatin doing, it 
O iij alſo 


ing to receiuc into themſclues all figures and colours, 


it was of neceſſitie, vtterly to depriue them of figures * 
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alſo ſuffereth.Meats that are very delicat and pleaſing 
doe much alter the ſtomacke firſt , becauſe it digeſterh 
and embraceth them with great appetit and liking, and 
then , through their being ſoſuttle and void of excre- 
ments, they pierce into the ſubſtance of the ſtomacke, 
from whence they cannot depart againe : the ſtomacke 
then feeling thatthis meataltereth his nature , and ta- 
\keth away the proportion which he carrieth to other 
meats,groweth toabhor the ſame, and if he muſt needs 
' feed thereon ,, it behoouecth to vie many fallers and ſca- 
fonings,thereby to beguile him. 
All this, Manna had euen from the beginning, for 
though the ſame werea meat of ſuch delicaſie and plea- 
| fingreliſhyetin the end, the people of Iſraell found it 
{ulſome,and therefore ſayd, Our ſoule loatheth this 0- 
uer light meat. A complaint tar vaworthie ofa people ſo 
ſpecially fauoured by God, who had pretended a reme- 
die in that behalfe,which was,that Manna had thoſe re- 
liſhes and taſts which well agreed with them,to the end 
they might eat thereof. T hou fenteſt them bread from 
heauen , which-had in itallpleafingneſle, for which 
cauſe many amongſt them fed thereon with good appe- 
tite, forthey had their bones, theirſinewes, and their 
fleſh,ſo imbewed with Mannaand his qualities, that by 
means ofthe reſemblance from cach to other, they lon- 
ged after nothing elſe . The like befalleth in bread of 
wheat,and weathers fleſh, whereon we accuſtomably 
teed. . 
rofle meats and of good ſubſtanee, as beefe, haue 
much excrements,and the ſtomacke receiueth them not 
with ſuch defire,as thoſe thatare delicat and of good re- 
liſh,;and therefore is longerere the ſame take altcration 
by them. Hence commeth it,that to corrupt thealterati- 
on 
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on which Manna made in one day,it bchooucth to feed 
a whole moneth vpon contrarie meats. And ( after this 
reckoning)to deface the qualities that Manna brought - 
into the ſeed in the ſpace of zo yeares, there need 4000 
and vpward.And if any man will nothcrewith reſtſatiſ. 
fied, [et vs ſay,that as God brought out of Aegypt the 12 
tribes of Iſracll,ſo he had taken then 12 male, and 12 fe- 
male Moores of Acthiopia,and had placed them in our 
countrie,in how many yeares thinke we , would theſe 
Moores and their poſteritic,lingerto'leaue their natiue 
colour, not mixing themſelues the while with' white 
rg 2 tomeitſeemeth a long ſpace of yeares would 
erequiſit.For though 200 yeares haue paſſed ouer our 
heads,fithens the firſt Aegyptians came out of Acgypt 
into Spaine, yet their poſteritic haue not forlorne that 
their delicacie of witand promptneſſe , noryetthatro- 
ſted colour which their aunceſtors brought with them 
from Acgypt.Such is the force of mans ſeed when tt re- 
cclueth thereinto any well rooted qualitie . And as in 
Spaine the Moores communicat the colour of their el- 
ders,by means of their ſeed, though they be out of Ae- 
thiopia,ſo allo the people of Iſrael comming tro thence, 
may communicat to their deſcendents their ſharpeneſle 
of wit, without remaining in Aegypt, or eating. Manna: 
for to be ignorant or wile,is as well an accident in man, 
as to beblacke or white. True itis,that they are not now 
ſoquicke and prompt, as they were a thouſand yeares 
ſince:for from the time that'they left to cat Manna,their 
poſterity haue euer leſſened hitherto, becauſe they vied 
contrarie meats, and inhabited countries different from 
Aegypt: neither dranke waters of ſuch delicacie as in 
the wilderncfle. As alſo by mingling with tho ſe who de- 
ſcended fromthe Geatils, who wanted this difference 
O ij of 
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of wit: but that which cannot be denicd them, is,that as 
yet they haue not loſt italtogither. 


CHAP. XIII, 


By what meanes it may be ſhewed, towhat difference of abilitie 
the art of warfare appertaineth,and by what ſignes the man 
may be knowen, who is endowed with this maner of wit. 


E) [nk Z>j ing Fortitude is not-the greateſt of all 
4 vertues, but Iuſticeand Prudence are 
greater than it:yetthe commonwealth, 
andina manerall men with a common 
| conſent do make greater accompt, and 
within themſclues, do more honour a valiantman than 
either the iuſt or wiſe ; though placed in neuerſo high 
callings or offices. To this probleme Ariftotle anſwe- 
reth,ſaying; there is no king in the world who doth not 
either make war, or maintain war againſt ſome other: 
and for ſomuch as the valiant procure them gloric and 
empire, take reuenge on their enemies, and preſerue 
their eſtate, they yeeld chicteſt honour, not to the prin- 
cipall vertue, which is Juſtice, but to that by which they 
reap moſtprofit and aduantage . For it they didnotin 
this wiſe intreatthevaliant , how were it poſſible, that 
kings ſhould find captains and ſouldiours, who would 
willingly icopard their liues to defend their goods and 
eſtates? | | | 
; Of the Abaticans it is recounted, that there was a 
people inhabiting a part-therof , who bare themlelues 
verie couragioully ; and bcing asked why they had nei- 
ther king nor law : they made anſwer , that laws made 
men 


| 
} 


Hatis the cauſe (ſaith Arifotle) that ſee- 
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men cowards, and ſeeing it was neceſſarie to yndergoe 
the hazard of the wars, for depriuing another of his 
eſtate,they made choice to fight tor their own behoote, 
and themſclues to reap the benefit of the vitorie. Bur 
this was ananſwer rather of barbarous men than reaſo- 
nable people, who well know, that withouta king, with- 
outa common- wealth, and without lawes, it is impoſſi- 
ble to preſerue men in peace. That which Ariſtorle ſaid, 
ſcrueth verie well to the purpoſe, though there bea 
better anſiver to be framed, namely, That when Rome 
honoured her captains with thote triumphs and ſolem- 
nities, ſhe did not only reward the courace of the trium. 
pher, but alſo the iuſtice with which he maintained his 
armie in peace and concord, the wildome with which 
he performed his enterpriſes, and their temperancy vied 
in abſtaining from wine, women, and meat, which trou- 
ble the iudgement, and turhe counſels into error. 
Yea wiſdome is more highly to be regarded and rewar- 
dedina generall, than courage and manlinefle : for as 
Vezctius well ſaid, Few oucr-couragious captains bring 
their enterpriſes to luckie paſte, Which groweth for that 
wiſdome is more neceſſaric in warre, than coutagein 
bickering : but Yeeetins could neuer attain to the notice 
what maner of wiſdom this is:neither could plot down, 
with what difference of wit he ought to be endowed, 
who taketh charge in war , NeitherdoI ought maruell 
thereat : forthe maner of philofophic wheron this de- 
pendeth, was not then deuiſed. True itis,that to verctie 
this point,an{wereth not our firſt intent, which purpor- 
terh to make choice of apt wits for learning . But marti- 
all affaires areſo dangerous,and of fo deep counteli:and 
itfalleth out a matter ſo important fora king to know 


well vato whom he credithis power and ſtate, y - 
1a 
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ſhall perform no leſle thanks-worthie a part of ſcruice to 
the common wealth, to teach this difference of wit and 
his ſigns, than in the other which we hauealreadie de- 
{cribed. For which caule we muſt note,that Malitiaand 
Militia, vz. martiall matters,and malice, haue as 1t were 
one ſelfe name, and likewiſe one ſelfe definition . For 
changing a into z,of malitia you make militia, and of mi- 
litia, malitia,with great facilitie . What the nature and 
propertie of malice is, Cicero teacheth,ſaicng, Malice is a 
way of hurting,craftie,and ſull of guile. In warre (like- 
wiſe)nothing falleth ſo much into c6{1deration, as how 
to offend the enimie,and defend our {clues from his en- 
trappings. Thereforc the beſt propertie whereof a Gene- 
rall can be poſleſſed,is ro be malicious with his enemie, 
and neuer to conſtrue any his. demeanures to a good 
ſcnſ{:,butto the worſt thatmay be, and to ſtand on his 
ouard. 

” Beleeue not(ſayth Fccleſiaſticus) thine enimie, with 
his lips he ſweetnerh,and in his hart he berraicth thee, 
to make thee fall into the dike: he weepeth with his cies, 
andif he light vpona fit occaſion,he will not be fatished 
with thy blood . Hereof we finda manifeſt example in 
the holy ſcripture ; for the people of Iſrael being befie- 
ged inBethulia,aad ſtraightned with hunger and thirſt, 
that famous lady 147th, iflued out with a reſolution to 
kill Holofernes,and going towards thearmie of the Afſſi- 
rians,fhe was taken by the ſentinels and guards,and be- 
ingasked whetherſhe was bound,made an{were with a 
two-fold mind, Tam a daughter of the Hebrues, whom 
you hold beſieged, and flic onto you,for I haue learned 
that they ſhall fall into your hands,and that you ſhall e- 
vill intreat them, becauſe they wouſd not yeeld them- 
{clues to your mercy : therefore I determined toflie vn- 
to 
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to Holofernes,and to diſcoucr vnto him the ſecrets of this 
obſtinat people, ſhewing him how he may enter with- 
out the loſſe of any one (ouldier. 

So Iudith being brought to Halafernes preſence,threw 
herſ{elfedowneto the ground, and with cloſed. hands 
began to worſhip him and vrter words full of-deceir, 
the moſt craftily that might vc,in ſort that Holofernesand 
all his counſel], verely belceued ſhe ſayd nothing bur 
truth : but ſhenot forgerfull what in heart ſhe had pur- 

oled,found a conuenient occaſion, and chopped off 
is head. 

Contrary hereunto are the conditions of a friend, 
| and therefore it behooueth euer to yeeld him credit, 
wherethrough Holgfernes ſhould have done better to be- 
lecue Achior, ſeeing he was his friend, and on zcale that 
he ſhould not leaue thefiege with diſhonour, ſayd vnto 
, him, Sir, firſt informe your ſelfe whether this people 
haue ſinned againſt God,for if it be ſo, himlſelfe will de- 
liverthem into your hands, without that you ſhall need 
to conquer them; butifhe hold them in grace, know 
for certaine,that he will defend them, and we ſhall not 
beable to vanquiſh them. Holofernes conceiued diſplea- 
ſure atthis aduertiſemeat,as a man confident,laſciuious 
and a wine. bibber,which three things turne topſie tur- 
uie that counſell which is requiſit forthe art of war. For 
which cauſe Plato fayd,he liked very well ofa law which 
. the Carthagineans had, by which they commaunded, 
that the Generalt whilſt he had charge of the armie, 
ſhould drinke no wine, for this licour ( as Ariftotleaffir- 
meth) maketh a man of wit be quite burned vp with 
choler(as Holofernes ſhewed in thoſe ſo furious words 
which he fpake to Achior.) 

Now that wit which is rcquiſit for ambuſhes and ſtra- 
tagems, 
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tagems, aſwell to prepare them as to perceiue them,and 
to find out ſuch remedie as appertaineth , Cicero deſcri. 
beth, drawing his diſcetfrom this nown verſutia, which 
he ſaith is deriued from this verb werſor - for thoſe who 
are winding, craftie, double,and cauillers,vpon a ſodain 
contriue their wilcs,and employ their conceitwith fact. 
line:and ſo the ſame Cicero exemplified it, ſaying; Chri« 
ſippus a man doubtleſſe winding and craftie, I call thoſe 
winding whoſe mind is ſodainly winded about. This 
propertie toattain ſodainly the means is ſolertis (quick- 
neſſe) and appertaineth to the imagination : for the 
powers which conſiſt in hear performe ſpeedily their 
worke. And forthis cauſe men of great vnderſtanding 
arc little worth for the war, for this poweris very ſlow 
in his operation and afriend of vprightneſle, of plain- 
neſle, of ſimplicitic andmercie : all which is woontto 
breed much dammage in war. Theſe are good to treat 
with friends, with whom the wiſdome of the imagina- 
tion is not needfull ; but only the righttulneſle and fin- 
oleneſſe of the vnderſtanding,which admitteth no dou- 
bleneſle, nor doth any wrong: therfore with the enemy 
it booteth nothing, for he alwaies ſtudieth to offend 
with wilcs, and ſuch wit is requiſtt wherwith to coun. 
ter-gard ourſelues. And ſo Chriſt our redeemer adui- 
ſed his diſciples, ſaying; Behold Ifend you as ſheepa- 
monegſt woolfes : be you therfore wiſe as ſerpents, and 
ſimpleas dooues. With our enimics we muſt praQiiſe 
wiſdome, and with our friends plainneſſe and ſimpli. 
citie. 

Now if the captain be not to giue credit to his enimy, 
butis alwaies to miſdoubt that he will go beyond him, 
itis neccſlarie that he hold a difference of imagination, 
forecaſtiull, warie , and which can $kill to diſcern na 

wiles 
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wiles which come vailed with anice couetture : forthe 
ſelfe power which finds them out can only deuiſe the 
remedies which are behooffull in that behalte : that ſee- 
meth to be another difference ofthe imagination which 
deuiſeth the engins and war-like inſtruments, wherby 
vnuincible fortreſſes are won, which pitcheth the camp 
and marſhalleth euerie ſquadron in his dueplace, and 
which knoweth the occattons of ioyning and retiring; 
which plotteth treaties, conſortments and capitulati- 
ons with the enemie : for all which the vnderſtanding 
is impertinent as are the eares to ſee withall. And there- 
forcI nothing doubt, but that the art of warre appertai- 
neth to the imagination, for all whatſoeuer a good cap- 
tain is to performe importeth conſonance, figure and 
correſpondence. 

Now the difficulty refteth to ſet down with what diffe- 
rencc ofthe imagination in particular, war is to be man- 
naged. Andin this I cannot reſolue with certaintie, be- 
cauſe the knowing therot is verie nice : yet ] coniecture 
thatierequireth a degree more of heat than the practiſe 
of phiſicke, and that it allay choler but not vrtetlie 
quench it. 

This 1s verie manifeſt : for thoſe captains who are ful 
of promptneſle and ſubtletie, arc not verie couragious, 
nor deſirous of bickering,neither couct to come to han- 
dyſtrokes; but by _ & fetches, without aduen- 
turing a broken pate, do bring their purpoſes to paſſe. 
Which property, better pleaſed Yegetas than any other. 
Good caprains(faith he)notby open war, in which the 

erill is common, but by ſecret practiſes, euer affay with 
the ſafetie of their owne ſouldicrs, to cut their enemies 
in peeces, oratleaſt to make them afraid . The fruit of 


this maner of wit,the Romain Senat verie wiſely looked 
| into: 
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into : for though they had manic famous captains,who 
atchicued ſundry warres, yet returning toR ome to rc- 
cciue the triumph and glotic due to their enterpriſe, ſo 
great were the plaints which the parents made for their 
children,the children for the parents,the wiues for their 
husbands, and brothers for brethren, that through the 
ſorrow for them who periſhed in the warres,they could 
take little pleaſure in the ſports and paſtimes. Waerfore 
the Senat tooka reſolution, notto ſeeke out ſo couragi- 
ous captains, who!ly deſirous to come to hand ſtrokes: 
but men ſomwhat timorous,& verie ready,as 2.Fabins, 
of whom it is written, that it wasa wonder to ſce him 
offer a pitched battaile in the open field, and ſpeciallie 
when he was far from Rome, wherby in ill ſucceſles he 
could not readily be relecued, and he did nought-cls 
but giue way tothe enemie, and deuiſe ſtratagems and 
wiles,with which he exploited greatenterpriſes,and ob- 
tained many victories, withour the loſe of any one 
ſouldiour. He was recciued into Rome with great ioy 
ofall men : for if he carried forth r00000 ſouldiours,he 
returned with as many,vnlefle ſome perhaps milcarricd 
by ſickneſſe. The ſhout which the people gaue at his 
returne was (as Emninsreporteth )of this tenour : 
One man by lingring,only vs releeud, 

As ifthey had ſaid, This man with giving way to our 
encmies, hath madevs lords of the world, and brought 
backe our ſouldiours to their houſes in ſafctie. Some 
captains haue ſince that time endeuoured to imitate 
him : but becauſe they wanted his witand readinefle, 
they ſundry times letflip many fit occaſions of fighting, 
whence greater dammages and inconueniences aroſe, 
than ifthey had ſpeedily ioyned battaile, We may alſo 
take example of that famous Carthaginian captain, of 

whom 
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whom Platarch writeth theſe words, ,Arniballatter he 
had attained this ſo greata victorie , commanded that 
manie ltalian priſoners ſhould freely be let at libertie 
without ranſom,to the end the fame of his courteſte and 
pardoning might be diſperſed among the people; albcir 
of diſpoſition he were very wide from this vertue: for of 
his owne nature he was fell and vamercitull,and in ſuch 
ſort was trained vp from the tender yeares of his youth, 
that heneuer learned laws or ciuil conditions,but wars, 
flaughters,and berrayings of the enemy. Wher-through 
he greiv to be a captain verie cruel,and malicious in be- 
guiling men,and alwaies deuiting how he might entrap 
his enemie. And when he ſaw he could not preuaile by 
open war, he ſought to get the vpper hand by pollicies, 
as was plainly ſeen in this deed of arms by vs rehearſed, 
and by the battaile which he fought againſt Sempronins, 
necrtheriuer Trebi4. The tokens to know a man that is 
poſſeſſed of this difference of wit, are verie ſtrange and 
well worthy of contemplation. V Vher- through P/ato 
ſaith, tharthe man who is verie wiſe (in this ſort of abi- 
litie which we trace out) cannot be couragious nor wel 
conditioned : for Ar:#otleſaith,T hat wiſdom confiſteth 
incold,and ſtomacke and manlineſle in heat . Therfore 
theſe two qualities being repugnant and contrarie, it 1s 
impoſſible thata man be verie full of hardinefſe,and alſo 
of wiſdome therewithall . For which cauſe itis neceſſa- 
rie that choler be burned; and become choler aduſt, 
to the end thata man may proouewiſe:: but where this 
ſpice of melancholie is found ,” in2fmuch as tne ſame is 
cold, feare & cowardize are ſtraightwates entertained. 
In ſort,that craft and readineflc require heat, for that the 
ſame isa worke of the imagination, but not in ſuch de- 
greeas courage, where-through they repugneech ” 0- 
ther 
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ther in extenſion. But heerin betfalleth a matter worth 
the noting, that of the fourc morall vertues, Tuſtice, 
Prudence, Fortitude, and Temperance ; the two firſt 
requirea wit and good temperature,to the end thatthey 
may be put in practiſe : for if a Iudge be not endowed 
with vnderſtanding , to make himſelte capable of the 
point of iuſtice, little auails it that he carrie a good will 
to render eucry man his due. Since this his good mea- 
ning may wander out of the way, and wrong the true 
proprictarie. Thelike is to be vnderſtood of wildome: 
forif the only will ſufficed to ſetthings in good order, 
ther, in no work good or cuill, ſhould any error becom- 
mitted. There is no theefe whatſoeuer, who ſcekethnot 
torob in ſuch manner as he'may not be eſpicd, and 
thereis nocaptain, who defircth not tobe owner of fo 
much wiſdome , as may ſerue to vanquiſh his enemie. 
But a thcefe thatisnot his craftſmaiſter in filching, ſoon 
falleth to be diſcouered , and the captain that wanteth 
imagination,erclong is ouercome.Fortitude,and Tem- 
perance are two vertues, which men carrie intheir fiſt, 
though they want a naturall diſpoſition : for ifa man be 
diſpoſed toſetlittle of his life, and ſhow hardinefſle, he 
may well doit: butif he be couragious of his owne na- 
tarall diſpoſition, 4ri/otleand Plato affirme verie trulic, 
it isnot poſſible that he can be wiſe thongh he would, 
In ſort, that by this reaſon, there groweth no repugnan- 
cie to vnite the wiſdome of the minde with courage : 
fora wiſe and skilful man,bath the vnderſtanding to ha- 
zard his honour in reſpect of his ſoule,and his lite in re- 
Ipect of his honour, and his goods in reſpeR of his life, 
and ſo he doth. H<nce it comes,thatgentlemen for that 
they are ſo much honored,are ſo couragious; and there 
is none who will endure more hardnclie in the wars,for 
that 
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that they are brought vp in ſo many pleaſures, to the 
endthey may not be termed ribalds. Heeron is that by- 
word grounded , God kcep mefrom a Gent: by day, 
and a theeteby night; for the one, becauſe hceis ſeen, 
and the other that he may not be known , do fightwith 
double refolution: on this ſelfe reaſon, ts the religion, of 
Maits grounded, whoknowing how muchitimpotteth 
nobilitic; tobe a man of yalure , have a firme law, that 
all thoſe of their order ſhalbe iſſued from gentilitic,buth 
on the fathers fide and the mothers : forlo.ech of them 
muſtinche combat ſhewhimſelfe worth two.of a bafer 
progenie, Bue if a gentleman had:the charge gwen him, 
tocncampat army; and the ardet whereby he ſhould 
put theenemy in rout, if he had not a wit ap mc 

eerunto, he would commit and vtter athouland dif- 
orders :for. wikdome.lieth notjn mens diſpolition.But 
itthcre wererecomended ynto him the guard of a gate: 
they might ſoundly ſleepon his cies, although by na- 
ture he werea baggage. The ſentence of Plato is to be 
conſtrued, when a wiſe man followeth his ov ne natural 
inclination, and doth hot corre the ſame by reaſon. 

And in that fort .itis.trne,: thatayerie wile man.cannot 
of his naturall diſpoſition be couragious : for choler a» 
duſt{which maketh him wiſe)maketh him allo faith Hip- 

pocrates timorous: and; feartull. The ſecond: propertie, 

wherewtth a mari poſleſled of this difference of wit can- 
notbe endowed, is to be plealantand of quaint behaui- 
our: for with bis imagination he framerh many plots, 
and weeteth that whatlocuer error ornegligece, arc the 
way to caſtaway an army,wher-through he euer carierh 
an cie to,the maine'chance.. But people of little worth, 
call carefulnefle atail, 'chaſtiſmentcrucltie, and mercie 
loftneſfic;ſufferingand diflembling of leud parts a good 
1-00? P diſpoſition. 


S.lotin Baptiſt 
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diſpofition. And this verily ſpringeth, becauſe men are 
ſots,who piercenotanto the true yalue of things,nor in 
what ſort they ought tb be managed-: butthe wiſe ard 
Skilfull cannot hold patience, nor beare to fee matters 
ill handled, though they nothing appertain vnto them. 
felues; and therfore liue a ſmall while ; and wittrmuch: 
trouble of ſpirit. Whence Sa/omes (aid , I gauec alſo my. 
mind to ynderſtand wiſdom,ddRrine,errors, and folly; 
and found that in theſe alſo, rhere is wearinefſcand at- 
fiction of ſpirit: for into much wiſdomeentreth mach 
diſpleaſare; and who ſoattaineth;Science, gertcriyfor- 
row: Inwhich words itfeemerh that'Sa/ormo#gaucysto 
vnderſtand , that he lived berrerconented being igno- 
rant, than afrer he had recemmed wiſdome. And fo verily 
it cameto paſſe : forthe igpnorantliuve moſt carcleſie, in-. 
iſmuchas nothing giveth them'painnor vexation;and- 
they lite reck who haue #berter capeaſe rhan thEfclues. 
Thewulgar accultometh to call ſud the Angels of hea- 
uven': for they ſee how they take nothing at heart, net- 
therftid fauk with any rhmgillidone, bur lctall paſſe: 
but# xticy conſidered-rhe wiſdome and:conditon of 
the Angels, they ſhould ſee itwerea word that carried 
euil{ conſonance, andacaſefor the inquiſition houſe: 
forfrom theday when we recciue the vic of reaſon, vn- 
till that of oar death , they doe nought cls ſaue re- 
prooue vs for all ourcuill doings, and aduiſe'vsro that 
which weought rodo; Andit as:they fpeake” to vsin 
their ſpiritual language, by mouing our imagination,fo 
they ſhould deliver vs their opmion in material words, 
we would hold them #nperunate and vninannerly 
brought vp. And he chat beleewerh not this, lethim 
marke that the Angel(otwhom'S. Mathew makerh-men- 
tion) feemedſach aone to Herod, and'tothe wife _ 
| | brother 
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brother Philp, ſecing (becauſe they, would not heare his 
faulr-findings)they taire and well chopped off his head, 
Better were it, that theſe men, who by the vulgarare 
fondly termed Angels oft heauen, were called Aﬀes of 
the earth : for amongſt brute beaſts (faith Glen) there is 
none moreblunt,or of lefſe witthan the Aſe : although 
in memory he our. reach all the reſt. He refuleth no bur- 
den, hegoeth whither he is driuen without any gain- 
ſtr1uing, he winceth nor, he biteth not, he is nut tugi- 
tiuc, notiadiſh conditioned ; if he be laboured with a 
cudgell, he ſerteth not by it, he is wholly made tothe 
wel-liking and ſeruice of him thatis to vie him :- theſe 
ſelfe properties do thoſe men partake, whom the vulgar 
terme Angels of heauen, which ſport-making,ſpringeth 
in them,for that they are blockheads and void of imagi- 
nation, and haue their. wrathfull power verieremiſle, 
which tokeneth a greardefetin arman,and argueth that 
he isill compounded. 6 
There was neuer Angel nor man in the world,bettcr 
conditioned than Chriſt our redecmer, and he.catring 
one day into the temple, belaboured welfauoredly thoſe 
whom he found there ſelling of mcrchandize : and this 
he did becauſe the jrafcible is the chaſtice geuer , and 
fword ot reaſon, & the man who reprooueth not things 
mM done; either ſhewerh himfelfe bar a foole;or is depri- 
uedof the wrathfull power. Inforr, thatit falles out a 
miracle to ſee a wiſe man of that gentlenefle or conditi- 
ons, which are beſtliking to lewd mens fancies : where- 
through fuch as ſer down in writing the ations of Iulins 
Czſix,maruelled rofee how his fouldiers could ſupport a 
man {oroughand ſevere, and this grew in him, becaufe 
he lighted vpona wit requiſit forthe warres. The third 
Pproperztc of thole who are endowed with this — 
4G, P 1 O 
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of witis, to be reckleſſe touching the attiring of their 
erſon,and ina maner all of them are {l ouinly,homcly, 
with their hoſen hanging about their heels,ful of wrinc- 
klcs, their cap fitting vp the one {1de,with ſome threed- 
bare gabberdine on their backe,& neuer long to change 
ſuits. | 1 | 
This propertie, Lucius Florus recounteth, had that fa- 
mous captain Yiriatus,by nation a Portuguite, of whom 
(exaggerating his great humility)he ſaith and afhirmeth, 
that he deſpiſed ſo muchall ornament of his perſon, as 
there was no priuat ſouldier in his army, thatwet worſe 
apparclled than himſelfe . And verily this was nover- 
tuc, neither did he the ſame artificially , but it is a natu- 
ral effec of thoſe, who are poſlefſed with that difference 
of imagination afcer which we enquire. 
. Thusrechlecſneſle in Islins Ceſar, greatly deceiued Cy. 
cero : for beingasked (after the battell) the cauſe which 
mooued him to follow the party of Pompey;heanſwered 
(as Macrobius recounteth )His girding deceiued me:as if 
hehad ſaid, It was my beholding of «las Ceſar to bea 
manſomwhat ſlouinly, and who neuer wore his girdle 
handſomly,whom his ſouldiers in {coffe called, Looſe- 
coat, But this ſhould haue mooued and made him to 
know, that he was endowed with a witrequilitto the 
counſell of warre. Rightly did $S://a hit the naile on the 
head,who(as Suetonins Tranquillus reporterh\ſceing the 
rechleſneſſe of 1ulius Ceſar in his apparreliing himſelte 
when he wasa boy, aduertiſed the Romains, ſaying; 
take heed of this ill girded yong fellow. T be Hiſtorians 
buſie- themſelues much , in recounting how careleſly 
Hanniball bare him touching bis apparell,and how little 
hereaked to goncat and handlome. To grow in great 
dilbke at motes on the cape, to take much care that his 
ſtockings 
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ſtockings fit cleane, and his cloke handſome, without 
plaits,appertaineth ro a difference ofthe imagination of 
very balealloy, and gainſaich the vnderſtanding , and 
that imagination which the warre requireth. The fourth 
ſigne is to hauea bald head, and thereaſon heerof may 
ſoon belearned : for this difterence of imagination, re- 
ſideth in the forepart of the head, as doe all the reſt, and 
exceſſiue heat burneth the skin of the head, and cloſcth 
the poares, through which the haire is to paſle. Beſides 
that the matter wherof the hairc is engendered (as the 
phiſitions auouch) are thoſe excremets which the brain 
expelleth in time of his nouriſhing, and by the great fire 
that there is, they are conſumed and burned vp, and ſo 
the matter faileth wherof they may breed. And if 1ulius 
Ceſar had been ſeen in this point of philoſophy, he 
would not ſo much hauc ſhamed at his baldhead,as that 
to couer the ſame, he cauſed the hinder part of his haire 
which ſhould hang down on his necke to be featly tur- 
ned towards his forehead. And Suetonius maketh men- 
tion, that nothing ſo much contented him,as when the 
Senat enacted that he might weare a laurell garland on 
his head, and that on none other ground than becauſe 
thereby he might couer his baldnefſe. Another ſort of 
baldneſſe groweth from hauing the haire hard & earth- 
ly, and of a grofſe compolition , but that betokeneth a 
man void of vnderſtanding, imagination and memory. 
The fitth ſigne, wherby thoſe are known who haue this 
difference of imagination is,thatſuch are ſpare in words 
and full of ſentences, and the reaſon importeth becauſe 
the brain being hard,it followeth of necefſitie, that they 
ſuffer adefeR in memorie, to which copie of words ap- 
pertaineth.To find much whatto ſay, ſpringeth from a 


coniunction,which the memorie makcth with the ima- 
P 11 gination, 
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gination, in his firſt degree of heat . Such as haue this 
conioyning of both powers, are ordinarily great liers, 
and neuer want words and tales, though you itand 
harkening vnto them a whole day togither. 

The ſixt propcrtie of thoſe who haue this difference 
of imagination is,to be honeſt,and to take great diſlike 
at filthie and baudie talke: and therefore Cicero ſaith,that 
men very reaſonablc,do imitate the honeſtie of nature, 
who hath hidden the vnſeemly and ſhamefull parts, 
which ſhe made to prouide for theneceſſity of mankind 
and not to adorneit, and ſhe conſemteth not to taſten 
the eyes on theſe,nor that the carcs ſhould once heare 
them named. This we might well attribut to the imagi= 
nation, and ſay that the ſamereſteth offended at the evil 
repreſentation of theſe parts , butinthelaſt chapter we 
rendered a reaſon of this effe,and reduced the ſame to 
thevnderſtanding, and we adiudged him defectiue in 
this power, who tooke not offcnſe at ſuch diſhoneſtie, 
And becauſeto the difference of imagination appurte- 
nant tothe art militaric, there is ioyned this diſcourſe, 
therefore are good captains very honeſt, Wherthrough, 
inthe hiſtoric of 7ulz Ceſar, we find an aRion of the 
greateſt honeſtic that mightbe , and that is, whilſt they 
murthered him with daggers in the Senat-houſe, he 
(perceiuing it was impoſſble to eſcape death) gaue him- 
ſelfe to fall to the ground, and (o fitted his imperiall robe 
about him,that after his death they found him couched 
with great honeſtie,with his legs and other parts coue- 
red,that might any way offend the ſight. 

Theſeuenth propertie,and of greateſt importance,is 
thatthe Generall have good fortune and be luckie, by 
which ſ1gne we ſhall perfe&ly find, that he is ſeized of 
the witand habilitie behooffull for the art marriall,forin 
ſubſtance 
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ſubſtanceand truth, there is nothing which ordinarily 
maketh men vatortunat , and that their enterpriſes do 
not alwaies take ſucceſle after their deſire,ſauc that they 
are depriued of wiſedome.,and lay not hold on the con- 
uenient means for achicuing their exploits. For that 1«- 
lizs Ceſar (hewed ſuch wiledome in the affairs which he 
managed,he bare away the bell(inreſpett of fortunate. 
nefle;fromall other captains of the world,ſo as in perils 
of importance, he encouraged his ſouldiors, faicng ; 
Fearenot,for you haue Cezſars good fortune to fight on 
your partie, . 

TheStoicks held opinion, that as there was a firſt 
cauſe, cuerlaſting, almightie, and of infinit wiſedome, 
knawne by the: order and concert of his marucllous 
works; ſo alſo there was another vnwiſe and vnconcer- 
ted, whoſe workes prooued without order, withoutrea- 
{on,and void of diſcretion: for with an afteQtion no way 
reaſonable,ir giueth and reaueth from men riches, dig- 
nitie,and honour. This they tearmed Fortune,ſceing hir 
afriend to men who performe their baſineſle by hap ha- 
fard, without forecaſting, without wiledome, and with- 
outſubmitiing themſelues to the gouernmet of reaſon, 
T hey pourtraied her (the better to make her manners 
and maliceknownc)in fourme of a woman.a roiall ſccp- 
ter in her hand, her eyes vailed, her feet vpon a round 
ball,accompanicd with perſons ſottiſh and void of all 
trade of liuing. By painting her like a woman, they no- 
ted hergreatlightneſle and little diſcretion ;by her rotall 
ſcepter,they acknowledged her ſouecraigntic ouer riches 
and honour; her veiled eyes,gaue to vnderſtand rhe ill 
faſhion which ſhe held in diſtributing her gifts ; her feet 
ſtanding on theround ball, betokened the ſmall firme- 


neſſein the tauours which ſhe.imparted, for ſhe fnar. 
| P 141 cich 
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cheth them away with.the like facilitie that ſhe reacheth 
them foorth, without keeping ſtedftaſtneſſe in ought 
what!oeuer : but the worſt part they found in her, was 
that ſhetauoureth the wicked, and perſecuterth the ver- 
tuous; loueth the fooliſh, and abhorreth the wiſe; aba- 
{cth thenoble,8& aduanceth the baſe :whatistoule plea- 
ſeth her, and whatis faire worketh her annoiance, Many 
men,placing cofidence in theſe properties,becaule they 
know their owne good fortune, take hardinefle to vn- 
dertake fond and headlong enterpriſes, which yet prol- 
per with them very luckily,and yet other men,very wiſe 
and aduiſed, dare not aduenture to exccute thoſe enter- 
priſes, which they haue begun with great diſcretion,fin- 
ding by experience that ſuch find worſt ſuccefle . How 
great a friend Fortune ſhewetht her ſelfe to bad people, 
Ariſtotle maketh knowne by this probleme , Whence 
growcth it, that riches (for the moſt part) are poſſeſſed 
- ratherby the wicked than by men of worth 2 Wheretg 
he ſhapeth anſwer, Perhaps —_ Fortune being blind 
cannot know nor make choice of whatis beſt . But this 
is an anſwer vnworthy of ſo greata philoſopher : forit is 
notFortune that beſtoweth wealth on men,and though 
it were, yet he yceldeth no. reaſon, why ſhe alwaies 
cheriſheth the bad,and abandoneth the good. The true 
ſolution of this demand is, thatthe lewd fortare veric 
witty,and hauca gallant imagination,to beguile in buy- 
ingandſclling, andcan profit in bargaining, andcm- 
ploying their ſtocke where occaſion of gaine is offered, 
But honeſt men wantthis imagination:-many of whom 
haueendeuoured to imitate theſe bad fellowes , and by 
traficquing & trucking, within few daics hauc loſt their 
principall. | 
Tius, Chiiſt ourredeemer pointed at, —_— 
the 
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the ſufficiencie of that ſteward, whom his maiſter called 
to accompt,who reſeruing a good portion of the goods! 
to his owne behoofe, ſalued vpall his reckonings, and 
got his quietus oft, Which wifdome{though it were faul- 
tie) yet God commended ſaying; Thechildren ot, this 
worldare more wiſe in their kinde, than the children-of 
light: for theſe ordinarily enioy a good vnderſtahding, 
with which power they place their. affeQion_on. their 
law, and haue want of imagination, whereto theknow- 
ledgehow to line in this world appertaineth ; where- 
through many are morally good; becauſe they lacke the 
withow to be naught. T his maner of anſwering is more 
eaſie andapparent: The naturallphiloſophers, becauſe 
they could not reach fo fare, deuiſed fo fond and ill 
iointeda cauſe, as lady:Fortune, to whole power they 
might impute good and bad ſucceſfcs; & notto the vn- 
kkilfulnefle andllittle knowledge of men. 

Foure ſorts of people there arc in cuerie- common- 
wealth, if a man liſt to imarke them, For ſome men-are 
wiſe, and feeme not fo;\others ſeeme fo, and are not; 0- 
thers,neither are,nor ſeem;and fome both are,and ſecm 
ſo.Some men thereare filent,flow in ſpecch,ſtaidin an- 
ſwering , not curious nor copious of words : yetthey 
retain:hidden within them, a natural] power apper- 
raining to the imagination; whereby they know the fie 
time and occaſion to bring their purpoſe to'paſſe, and 
how theyare therein to'demeane themſelues without 
communicating or imparting their mindeto any other. 
Theſe by the vulgar arecalled happy and luckie , them 
ſeeming that with little knowledge, and lefſe wit, eucry 
thing falleth into theirlap. 143k 

Others,contrariwiſcare of much eloquence in words 


| anddiſcourſe,great couctſers, men that take vpon them 
to 
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togoucrrethe whole world, who go about hunting 
how with {mall expenſe they may reape great gains, and 
therein(after the vulgars conceit) no man in iudgement 
can ſtepan ace beyond them,and yer, comming to the 
effe&, all falleth to the ground betweene their hands, 
Theſe crie out ypon tortune,and cal her blind buzzard, 
and iade, for the matters which they diſſeigne & worke 
with much wiſdome, ſheſuffereth not ro take good et- 
fe : but if there were a Fortune who might plead her 
own defence,ſhe would telbthem, Your ſelues are the 
buzzards, the fots, and the doo-noughts, whome you 
ſpeake of,that being vnskiltul, hold your ſelues wiſe, and 
viing vnfitmeans,wonld yetreape:good ſucceffes. This 
ſort of people haue a kind of imagination which dec. 
keth vp and ſerteth foorth their words and reaſons, and 
maketh them ſeeme to be what in deed they are 'not; 
Wheron I conclude, that the Generall who is endowed 
with a wit requiſitfor the art militarie, and doth duly 
forecaſt what he is to exploit,ſhall be fortunate and hap- 
pic,otherwiſe itis loſt labour to looke that he cuer pre- 
uaile to victorie,vnleſſe God do fight for him, as he did 
for the armies of I{racl], and yet withall, they choſe the 
wiſeſt and skilfulleſtamongſt them to be commaunders, 
for we muſt notleaueall vpon Gods hands, neither yet 
maya man wholy atfe'on his own wit and ſufficiencie; 
bat it will do beſt to toine both together , for there is no 
other Fortune, ſaue God and amans own good inde- 
uour. 

He who firſt deuiſed Cheſle-play,made a modell of 
the art militarie,repreſenting therein all the occurrents 
and contemplations of war,without leauing any one be- 
hind: atid as in this game Fortune beareth no ſtroke,nei- 
ther can theplaicr who beatcth the aduerſe party be mw 

me 
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med fortunaz,nor he who is beaten-vnfortunat-, So the 
captain that ouercometh ought to be called wiſe, and 
the vanquiſhed,ignorant ,; and not the one happie, or 
the other vnhappie. The firſt thing which he ordained 
in this play was,thar when the king is mated,the contra- 
ry partie is vanquiſher,thereby to Jer vs vnderſtand, that 
the cheefe force ofan armie,confiſteth in a good com- 
maunder to gouern and dire&the ſame : andtor proofe 
hereof,he lotted as many cheefe men to the one fide as 
tothc other,to the end that whoſocuer loſt, might be 
aſcertained, itſo fell out through default of his owne 
knowledge,and not of fortune. And this is more appa- 
rantly ſeene,if we confider,that a skiltull plaier will ſpare 
halfe his men to the other partic,and yet for all that get 
the game. And this was it which Yegetius noted, that of. 
ten few ſouldiers and weake, vanquiſh many & valiant, 
if they be gouecrned by a generall who can skill inambu- 
ſhes and ſtratagems. He ordained alſo that the pawnes 
might not turne backe,thercby to aduiſe the commaun- 
der that he duly forecaſtall chances, ere he ſend foorth 
his ſouldiers to the ſeruice,becauſe if any miſchauncea- 
light,it behooues rather that they be cutin peeces wher 
they wereplaced,than to turne their backs, forthe ſoul- 
dieris notto know,when time ſeructh toflie or to fight 
laue by direction of his capraine, and therefore ſo long 
as his life laſteth,heis to keepe his place, vnder.paine of 
becomming infamous. Hereunto he adioined another 
law, that thepawne which had made ſ{cuen draughts 
withour being taken,ſhould be madea queene, & might 
make any draught at pleaſure, and be placed next the 
king, as one ſetatlibertie ; and endowed with nobility; 
whereby he gaue vs to vaderſtand, how in the warreit 


importeth greatly for making the ſouldior valiant, to 
pro. 
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oclaime aduantages,freecamps, and preferments,for 
fuch as ſhal haue done any ſpeciall peece of ſcruice. And 
rincipally, that the honour and profit paſſe to their po- 
ſericie : for then they will exploit with greater courage, 
and gallantneſle.For which cauſe Arifotleafhirmeth that 
a man maketh more reake to be chiete of his linage,than 
of his owne properlife. This Saul well perceiued when 
he cauſcd to be proclaimed inthe army, Whoſoeuer ſhal 
ſtrike thatman (meaning kill the Giant Go/zas) ſhall be 
made rich by the king, and fhall haue his daughter to 
wife, andhis houſe ſhalbe enfranchiſed in Iſrael from all 
maner tribute . Conformable vnto this proclamation, 
there was a court in Spain, which ordained, that what- 
ſocuer ſouldier, by his good viage, deſerued toreceiue 
for his pay 500 Sold! (this was the greateſt ſtipend al- 
lowed in the warres ) ſhould himſelfc and his poſteritie, 
be diſcharged for cuer from all taxes and ſeruices. The 
Moores/as they are great plaiersatcheſle) haue in their 
plaies ſet ſeuen degrees in imitation of the 7 draughts, 
which the pawn muſt make to bea queene, and fo they 
enlarge the play from one to the ſecond, and from the 
ſecond to the third, vntill they arriue to ſeuen, anſwera- 
ble rothe proofe that the ſouldier ſhall giue of himſelfe:; 
& itſhe beſo gallant as to enlarge his pay tothe ſeuenth, 
they yeeld him the ſame : and for this cauſe they are ter- 
med Septerniers, or Seuenſtears . Theſe hauelargeli- 
berties and exemptions, as in Spain thoſe gentlemen 
who are called Hidalzos. Thereaſon hereof, in naturall 
philoſophy is verie plain : for there is no facultic of all 
thoſe that gouern man, which will willingly worke, vn. 
leſle there be ſome intereſt to mouethe ſame : which 
Ariſtotle prouerh in the generative power, and the ſclfe 
rcalon ſwaieth in the relidue, The obicR of the n__ 
iu 
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full facultie (as we haue aboue ſpecified) is honourand 
aduantage : and it this ceaſe, ſtraightwaies courage: 
and ſtomacke decay : by all this may be conceiued the 
oreat ſignification which it carrieth to make that pawne 
a queene,, who hath made {cuen draughts without ta- 
king: for what{ocuer the greateſt nobilitie in the world, 
that hath been orſhalbe, hath ſprung and ſhall ſpring 
from pawns,and priuat men,who by the valour of their 

erſon haue done ſuch exploits, as they deſerued for 
themſelues and their poſteritic, the title of gentlemen, 
knights, noblemen, earls, marqueſles, dukes and kings. 
Truc itis,that ſome are ſo ignorantand void of confide- 
ration as they will notgrant, that their nobilitic had a 
beginning , bur that the ſame is euerlaſting, and grown 
into their bloud , not by the grace of ſome patrticular 
king , butby the ſupernaturall and divine reafon.. To 
the bent of this purpoſe [though we ſhall thereby ſom- 
what lengthen our matter) ] cannot but recounta verie 
wittie diſcourſe , which paſſed between our Lord the 
Prince Don Carlos, and the dodtor Szares of Toledo, 
who was iudge of the Court in Alcala of Heuares. 
Prince:Doctor what thinke you of this people?DoGtor. 
Veric well (my Lord) for here is the beſt aire, and the 
beſt ſoile of any place in Spain. P.For ſuch the Pn 
made choice of to \recouer my health :: haue you 
ſeen the Vniuerlitie? D. No my LZ. P.See then: for it 
is very ſpeciall; and where they tel} me the Sciences are 
vericlearnedly red. D. Verily, for acolledge and parti- 
cular ſtugie, it carrieth great faine, and ſhould be ſuch in 
effed.as your highneſle ſpeaketh of; P. Where did you 
ſtudie? D.In Salamanca,my lord. P. And did you pro- 
ceed door in Salamanca? D. My lord, no. P. Thatime 


ſeemeth was cuill done to ſtudie 1n one Vauuerſitic, and 
take 
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take degree in another, D. Mayit pleaſe your highnefle, 
that the charges of taking degrees in Salamanca,are« x- 
ceſſiue ; and'theretore we poore men flic the ſame, and 
ger vs to ſome other Vniuerſit Itic, knowing that we re- 
ceiue our ſufhiciencieand learning,not fromthe degree, 
but from ourſtudic and pains, albeit my parents were 
not ſo poore , but if them liſted mighe haue borne the 
charge of my proceeding in Salamanca: but your high- 
nefle well knoweth, that the doctors of this Vaiuerſitie 
haue the like franchiles, as the gentlemen of Spain, and 
tovs whoare ſuch by nature,this exemption doth harm, 
atleaſt to our poſteritie. P. Which of the kings mine an- 
cc{tors gaue this nobility to your linage? D.Nonc. And 
tothis end your highnefſe muſt vnderſtand , there are 
twoſorts of gentlemen i in Spain;ſome of bloud, & ſome 
by priuiledge. Thoſe in bloud (as my ſelfe)haue not re- 
ceiued their nobility at the kings hand, but thoſe by pri- 
uiledge haue. P. This matters very hard for me to con- 
ceiue, and I would gladly that you expreſled itin plai- 
ner termes : for if my bloud royall, reckoning from my 
ſelfe to my father;and from him to my erandfather; and 
ſo by order from ech to other commeth to finiſh in Pe- 
lagius : to whom by the death of the king Don Rodericke, 
the kingdome was giuen,before which time he was not 
king, if we reckon v vp afterthis ſort your pedigree, ſhall 
w2mnotcome at Taft to end in one who was no gentle: 
man? D. This diſcourſe cannot be denied,for all things 
have hada beginning. P. | askeyou then, from whence 
that firſt man had his nobilitie , who gaue beginning to 
yournobilitie? he could not enfranchiſe himſelfe, nor 
pincke out his 6wn-necke from the yoke of xibutes and 
ſeruices, which before time he paicd rothe kings my 


predccellors : for tals werea kinu of thetr, and a preter- 
ring 
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ring himſclfe by force with the kings patrimony, and ir 
foundeth-nor with reaſon, that (gentlemen ot bloud 
ſhould haue ſo bad an originall as this : thercfore it fal- 
leth out plain,that the king gaue him freedom,and yecl- 
ded him the grace ofthatnobilitie. Now tell me from 
whom he had it. D. Your highnefle concludeth verie 
well, and-it.is truc, thatthere is no true nobilitic ſaue of 
the kings grant: but we'terme thoſc noble of bloud, of 
whoſe originall there is no memorie, neither is it ſpeci- 
fied by writing, when the ſame began , nor what king 
yeelded chem this fauour. And: this obſcurencs is re- 
cancd m'the.corhmon-wealth, tor more honourable 
than diſtinRly to ktow: the 'contearie ...Thecommon- 
wealth alſo maketh gentlemen : for when a man grow- 
cth valorous, of great vertue, and rich : it dareth notto 
challenge fucha one, as ſeeming thereby ro doe him 
wrong, and that itis fira man of that worth doliac in al 
tranchize , This reputation pling to the children,& ro 
the nephews, groweth to nobilitie, & ſo they getapre- 
tence againſt the king . Theſe are nat therefore gentle- 
men,becauſe they receiue 500 Soldr of pay 4 butwhen 
thecontrarie cannot be prooucd.; they: patſe forſuch. 
ThatSpaniard,who degifed this name of .2. gentleman, 
Hiſiodaleos, gaue verie well to. vaderſtand this doctrine 
which we haue ſet down : forby his opinion,men haue 
twokinds of birth « che one naturall, inwhichall aree- 
quall, the other fpirituall;/ Whena manpertormeth any 
heroical{ enterpriſe, or any'vereve or extracrdinade 
worke,then is henew borneagd procureth for himſette 
other. new parents . and lecierh that being which he 
hadtofore. Yeſterday he was calledthe ſonne of Peter, 
and nephew of Senchias,and now heis named theſonne 

of hisOwne actions. Hencehad that Caſtilian —__ 
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his original which ſaith;Euery man is the fonof his own 
works. And becauſe the good and vertuous works, are 
inthe holy ſcripture termed fomwhat, & in the Spaniſh 
tongue it {ignifieth a/go,and vices & fins nothing, which 
inthe Spaniſh is termed nada. This Spaniard compoit- 
ded this word hyo da{zotherof, which importeth nought 
els, but that ſuch a one is deſcended of him., :who per- 
formed ſome notorious and vertuous ation: tor which 
hedeſerued to be rewarded by the king or common- 
wealth, togither with all his poſteritie for euer. The law 
of the Partitataith, that bio dalgo, figniticth the ſonne 
of goods : But if we vadcrſtand the fame of temporall 
goods ;\the:rcaſon was notgood , for there are anfinit 
gentlemen poore,and infinit rich men,whoare no gen- 
tlemen : butifhe meane the ſonne of goods; thatis to 
fay of good qualities,itcarrieth the fame ſenile which we 
before cxprefled.. Lf 3 1160; ba a0 
' Of the ſecond birth which men ovghtita haue be- 
ſides thcir naturall,chere is affoorded vs a natural exam- 
lein theſcripture, where Chriſt our redeemer repre- 
Lendarh Nichodemnus,becauſe he (beinga door of the 
law) wiſt not yer, it was neceſlaric that a man ſhould be 
borne-bfnew, therby to obtaina better being,and more 
honourable parents than his naturall : for which cauſe, 
all the time that a man performeth no heroicall enter- 
priſe, in this fenſc he is called h1iode nada , to weetthe 
ſonneofnothing ; although by: his anceſtors he beare 
the nameof 41/0 dalgo, that is the ſonne of ſomwhar, 
oragentieman. To the purpoſe of this doctrine, I will 
recite vntoyou a diſcourſe which paſſed between a v 
honourable Captain,and a Caualiero, who ſtood much 
on the pantophles.of his gentilitie, Whereby fhallbe 
diſcaucred in whatthe honor of this ſecond binthcon- 
filterhy, 
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fiteth. This captaine then falling in companie with a 
knot of Caualieros, and diſcourſing of thelargeſle & li- 
berty, which ſouldiers enioy in Italic, ina certaine de. 
mand, which one-of them made him, he gaue him the 
you, becauſe he was natiue of that place, and the ſonne 
of meane parents; botn ina village of ſome few houſes: 
bur the caprain(agreened therat) anſwered ſaying; Sig- 
nore your ſignory ſhall vnderſtand , that ſouldicrs who 
haue cnioyed thelibertie of Italy,cannot cotitent them- 
ſclues to makeabode in Spain,becauſe of the many laws 
which are herc enacted againit ſuch as ſet hand to their 
{word.. 
The other Caualicros, hearing him vſe the terme of 
$i2noria, could not forbeare laughter. The Caualiero 
bluſhing hereat, vſed theſewords, Your Mercedimay 
weet, that inJraly, to ſay Signorra, importeth ſo much as 
in Spain to ſay mercede, and this Signor Capitano,being 
accuſtomed to the vſe and 'maner of that country,giueth 
the terme of Sizx0ri4, where he ſhould doe that of me#- 
cede . .Hereto the captain anſwered, ſaying; let not your 
Signory hold me to bea man ſofimple, but thatI know 
whenl am in Italy, to.apply my ſelte to the language of 
Traly,and in Spain, to that of Spain : but he that in Spain 
talking with'me, may giueme the you, itbehoouethat 
leaſt thathe hane a Signory ini Spain;& yetſol can ſcarſe 
take it wel, the Caualiero ſorawhat affrored made reply, 
ſaying;why Signor Capitano are you not native in ſuch 
a place,and ſonnetoſucha man? And know you not 
again who Iam, and what mine: anceſtorshauebecn ? 
Signore (anſwered the captain) Iknow right-well, that 
your Signory is a good Caualiero, and ſuch have been 
your elders : but ] and my right arme (which now I ac- 
knowledge formy father) are bettertban you & _ your 
FHOU! C1149 10age. 
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linage.This captain meant toalludeto the ſecond birth, 
when he ſaid ] and my right arme, which now I ac- 
knowledge to be my father ; and that not vnduly : for 
with his1ightarme , and with his ſword he had perfor- 
med ſuch actions, as the valour of his perſon was equall 
tothe nobility of that Caualiero. For the moſt part, the 
laws and nature(faith P/ato)are contrary:for a man ſom- 
times i{ſueth out of natures hands, with a minde verie 
wiſe, excellent, noble, franke, and with a wit apt to 
command a whole world:yet becauſe his hap was to be 
bornein the houſe of ,Amiclas, a baſe peaſant; by the 
laws he remaineth depriued of thathonourand liberty, 
whetin nature placed him. And contrariwiſe we ſec 0- 
thers, whoſe wit & fathions were ordained to be ſlaues; 
and yet for thatthey were borne in noble houſes, they 
come by force of thelaws to be great Lords. Butone 
thing hath beennoted manyages ago, which is worthy 
of con(1deration,thatthoſe who are born in villages and 
thatched houſes, prooue moreſufficient men, and of 
greater towardneſle for the Sciences & arms, than ſuch 
as haue greatCities for their birth-place. Yet is the vul- 
gar ſoſubic& to ignorance,as they gather a conſequence 
to the contrary, trom birth in meane places : hereof the 
ſacred ſcripture affoordeth-as an example, where itts 
rcad, that the people of Iſrael much wondering at the 
great works of our ſauiour Chriſt, ſaid; is it poſſible, 
that out of Nazareth can come ought thatis good? But 
to return to the wit of this captain, of wh6 we haue dif. | 
courſed, he ought to'be endowed with much vnder- 
ſtanding, and with thedifference of imagination,which 
is requiſit for theart of war. Wher-through,in this trea- 
tiſe we deliver much doQtrine, whence we may gather 
wherin the valour of men confiſteth,thatthey may reap 
eſtimation 
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eſtimation in the common-wealth. 

Six things (me ſeemeth) a man ought to haue, to the 
end he may be termed honourable,and which of them 
ſocuer want, his being is thereby impaired : but yer all 
of them are not placed in one elte degree, nor partake a 
like valew,or theſelfe qualitics. 

The firſt and principall,is the valour of a mans owne 
perſon,as touching his wiſdome,iuſtice,mind,and cou- 
rage. This maketh riches and birth. right, from hence ' 
grow honourable titles, from this beginningall the no- 
bilitic inthe world fetcheth his originall. And ifany be 
ſetled ina contrary opinion,let him go to the great hou- 
ſes in Spain,and he ſhall find that they all deriue their 0- 
riginall from particular men, who by the valour of their 
perſons, attained to that, which now by their ſucceſli. 
ons is poſleſled. | 

Theſecond thing which honouretha man, nextto 
the valour of his perſon is ſubſtance, without which we 
findnot, that any man carricth eſtimation in the com-, 
mon-wealth. 

The third is, the nobilitie and antiquitie of his ance- 
ſtors, to be well born, and of honourable bloud, 1s a 
thing verie precious : butyetretainethin it ſelfe a great 
defcR : for by it ſelfealone, it yeeldeth aflender auaile, 
aſwell in regard of the gentleman himlſelfe, as of others 
who ſtand in need therof : fora man can neither cat nor 
drinke the ſame,nor apparrell himſelfetherewitha!l,nor 
giuenor beſtowthe ſame :'but it maketh a man to liue 
as dying, by depriuing himof the remedies, which he 
might otherwiſe procure to ſupplic his neceſſities ; but 
lethimvnitethe ſame with riches, and by no degree of 
honourit can be counteruailed . Some are wont to re- 
ſemble nobilitic, to a cipher in numbring, which of it 
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ſelte beareth no value, but vnited withanother number, 
multiplieth the ſame. 

.T he fourth point which maketh a man to be of ac- 
compt, is to-haue ſome dignitie or honourable office, 
and contrariwiſe nothing ſo much abaſetha man, as to 
get his liuing by ſome handy-crafr. 

The fifth thing which honoureth a man,is to be cal. 
led by a good ſurname, and a gratious chriſtian name, 
which may deliuer a pleaſing conſonance. to the care, 
& not to be termed paſty,or peſtell,as ſome that I know. 
Wereadin the general] hiſtoric of Spaine, thatthere 
cametwo Embaſladours out of France; vnto king CM 
fonſerhe ninth, to demand one of his daughters in mar- 
rtage for their ſoucraigne king Philip : one of which 
ladies was verie faire; and named Y7raca, the other no- 
thing ſo gratious, and called Blanche . They both com- 
ming in preſence of the Embaſſadours,all men helditas 
a matter. re{olued, that the' choice would light vpon 
Yrraca,as the clder,and fairer,and better adorned: ,but 
the Embaſſladours, enquiring ech of their names, tooke 
offence at the name of Y7racs , and made choice of. the 
lady Blanche : ſaying , that her name would be better re- 
cejued inFrancethan the other, _ . is. 

Thevtxth thing which honoureth a man, is theſeem- 
ly ornament of his perſon, & his going well apparelled, 
and attended with manic waiters. The good diſcentof 
the Spaniſh nobilitie, is of ſuch as through the valour of 
their perſon, andthroughthcir honourable enterpriſes 
atchicued,grewinthewats to the pay of 500 Soldi. The 
originall wherof our hate: writers:cannot verifie : forit 
they find not their matter laid down in writing, and ex- 
preſſedito their hands by others, they are vnablero ſup- 
plietheſame,with anicingention of their own. Thedit- 
tercnce 
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ference which Ariſtotle placeth betwixt memory and re. 
membrance is, that if the memorie haue loſt anie of 
thoſe things which at firſt itknew,it canot call the ſame 
to mind, without new learning thereof : but remem- 
brance enioicth this ſpecial grace, that if it forget ought, 
by ſtopping a while to diſcourſe thereupon,1tturneth to 
find out that which was before loſt. Which may be the 
Court that ſpeaketh in fauour of good ſouldiours, we 
find at this day recorded neither in books, nor in the 
memorie of men, but there are lett as reliques theſe 

words, hyo dalzs, in thoſe that receiue 500 Soldi of pay, 

after the Court of Spain,and their known wages.By ma- 
king diſcourſe,and arguing wheron, it wil fall ouran ca- 
fie matter to find out their afſociats. Antony of Lebriſſa 
giving the ſignification of this verbe, wenazco, cas : ſaith 

the ſaine ſ1gnifieth, to draw vnto it that which is due for 

pay,or by reafon, as we ſay now a daies by a new phraſe 

of ſpeech, to take pay from the king. Anditisathinglſo 

vied in Caſtiliathe old, tofay ſucha one hath well im- 

paied his trauaile, when he is wcll paied, thatamongſt 

the ciuiller ſort, there is no maner of ſpeech more ordi- 

narie. 

From this ſignification , the word wvindicare fetched 
his originall, namely, when anic one would ſtirre at the 
wrong offered him by another : for injury metaphort- 
cally 1s termed debt. After this ſort when we now ſay, 
ſ\ucha one is kiio da/go,de vengar quincentos ſueldos,that is, 
a gentleman of the pay of 500 Soldi, we meane that he 
is deſcended from aſouldier {o valiant, as for his prow- 
eſſe hedeſerued to receiue ſo large a pay as isthat of 500 
Soldi. VVhoby.the court of Spain was(with all his po- 
ſteritic)entranchiſed from paying any tallages or ſerui- 


cestothe king. This known pay, is nought cls ſauce the 
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entrance which ſuch aſouldiour made into the number 
of thoſe, whoſe ſtipend was 500 Sold : for then were 
regiſtred in the kings booke, the name of the ſouldiour, 
the countrcy where he was born, and who were his pa- 
rents, and progenitors: for the more certainte to him 
who receiued this benefit and ſtipend. Euen as at this 
day weread in the book of Bezerro, which is kept at Sa- 
lamanca, whete are fold written,the beginning of wel- 
neereall the Spaniſh nobilitic. The ſemblable diligence 
vicd Saul,ywhen Dauid (flew Golias : for forthwith he ſent 
Abner his captain, to take information of what ſtock the 
yong man was deſcended . Antiently they termed $9- 
laro, the houſe of the villaine, aſwell as of the gentle- 
man. 

But ſithens we haue ſtepped afide into this digreſh- 
on, it behooueth to make returne to our purpole from 
whence we parted, and to know whence it groweth, 
that-in play at cheſſe, which we tearmed a counter- 
feit of war,a man fhameth more to looſe, than atany 0. 
cher game, albeitthe ſame turne him to no dammage, 
neither is the play for monie : and whence it may ſpring 
that the lookers on ſee more draughts than the plaiers 
themſclues,though they areleſle ſeenc in the play ? and 
that which moſt importeth is, that ſome gamſters play 
beſt faſting,and ſome better after meat. The firſt doubt 
holdeth like difficultic, for we haue auouched that in 
warre and in cheſle-play fortune hath nought to. do, 
neither may we be allowed to ſay, Who would cuer 
hauethought this ? butall is ignorance and careleſneſſe 
in him thatleefeth,and wiſedome and cunning in him 
that getteth.And when a man is ouercome in matters 
of wit & ſufficiencie,and is cut off from all allegations 
of excule or pretence, other than his own ignorance, it 
followeth 
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followeth a matter of neceſſitic that he wax aſhamed ; 
for man is reaſonable,anda friend to his reputation,and 
cannot brooke thatin the works of this power, any 0- 
ther ſhould ſtep a foot before him. For which caule Ari- 
ſtotle demaundeth what the reaſon may be, why the an- 
tients conſented not that ſpeciall rewards ſhould be aſ- 
hened to thoſe, who ſurpaſſed the reft in the Sciences, 
& yet ordained ſome for the beſt leaper,runner,thrower 
of the barrc,and wreſtler? To which hetrameth anſwer, 
That in wreftling and bodily contentions,it is tollerated 
that there be Judges aſſigned, who ſhall cenſure how far 
one man exceedeth another,to the end they may iuſtly 
yeeld prize tothe vanquiſher, it falling out a matter of 
no difficultie for the eye to diſcerne wholcapeth moſt 
ground,or runneth with greateſt ſwifrneſſe : butin mat- 
ters of {cicnce it prooueth very hard to trieby the vn- 
derſtanding, which exceedeth other, for that it isa 
thing apperraining to the ſpirit, and of much queint- 
neſle, and if the iudgeliſtto giue the prize malictouſly, 
all men cannotlooke thereunto, for it is a judgement 
much eſtranged from theſence of the beholders .. Be- 
ſides this anſwer, Arſtotle giueth another which is bet- 
ter, ſaying, That men make no great recke to be ouer- 
come in throwing,wraſtling,running, and leaping, for 
that they are graces wherein the very brute beaſts out- 
paſſe vs. But chat which we cannot endure with patt- 

ence,is,to haticanother adiudged more wife and adui- 

ſed than our ſelues, wherethrough they grow in hatred 

with the indges,and ſecke to be reucnged of them, thin- 

king that of malice they went aboutto ſhame tre, Ther- 

fore to ſhun theſe incoueniences, they would notyeeld 

conſent, that in works appertaining to the reaſonable 


part, men ſhould be allowed cither 1adges or rewards. 
Q 11 Whence 


— —— 
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Whence is gathered,that the Vniuerſitics do ill who af- 
figne iudges and rewards of the firſt, ſecond, and third 
degree,in licencing thoſe that prooue belt at the exami- 

nations. 

For beſides that the inconueniencesalleaged by Ari- 
ſlate do beride , itis repugnant to the doctrine of the 
goſpell,that men grow into contention who ſhould be 
cheete. Andthat this is true, weſee maniteſtly,tor that 
the diſciples of our ſauiour Chriſt, comming one day 
from a certain voiage,treated amongſt themſelues, who 
ſhould be the greateſt , and being now ariued at their 
lodging,thcir mailter asked them whereof they hadrea- 
ſoned vpon the way? but they(though ſomwhat blunt) 
well vnderſtood how this queſtion was not allowable, 
wherthrough the text faith, that they durſt not tell him, 
but becauſe from God nothing can be concealed ,. he 
ſpake vnto them in this maner, If any will be chiefe a- 
mongſt you, heſhalbe the laſt ofall, and ſeruant to the 
reſt. The Phariſtes were abhorred by Chriſt ourredee- 
mer, becauſe they loued the higheſt ſeats at feaſts , and 
the principall chaires in the Sinagogues . The chicfe 
reaſon wheron they rely,who beſtow degrees after this 
maner, is, that when ſchollers know ech of them ſhalbe 
rewardedaccording to the triall which they ſhall giue 
of themſclues,they will skantly affoord themſclues time 
fro their ſtudie,to ſleep or eat. Which would ccaſe, were 
there nota reward for him that taketh pains, or chaſti{- 
ment for him that addicteth himſelfe ro looſneſſe and 
loitering. But this isa ſlender reaſon,and ſo only in ap- 
parence, and preſuppoſeth a great falſhood, which is, 
that knowledge may be gotten by continvallplodding 
atthe booke, and by hearing of good maiſters, andne- 
ucrleeſing aleſion. And they marke not, thatifa RO 
er 
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ſer want the wit and abilitie 1<quiſit. for the learning 
which he applicth, it falleth ont a loſt labour, to beat his 
head day and nightat his books. And the error is ſuch, 
thar it differences of wits, ſo far diſtant as theſe,do enter 
into competence, the one through his quicke capacity, 
withour ſtudying or poaring in books, getteth learning 
in atrice, andthe other, for that he is block-headed and 
dull.aftcr he hath toiledall his life long,can ſmall skill in 
the matter. | 

' Nowthe Iudges come, as men toigiue the firſt price 
to-him,who was enabled by nature, and tooke no tra- 
uell, andthe laſt to him who was born void of capacitie, 

7 neuer gaue ouerſtudying, as iftheone had gotten 
earning by turning ouer his books, and the otherloſt 
the ſamethrough his owne ſluggiſhnefle. And it fareth 
as ifthey ordained prices tor two horſes, of which the 
vne had his legs ſound and nimble, and the other halted 
downright. Ifthe Vniuerſities did admit tothe ſtudie 
of the Sciences,none but ſuchas hada wit capable ther- 
of,and were all equall,it ſhould ſeeme a thing well done 
to ordaine reward and puniſhment :. for whoſocuer 
knew moſt, it would therby appeare that he pained him- 
ſclfe moſt, and who knew leaſt;had giuen himſelfe more 
to his caſe. | 1:12 97-513 » mat 195 911th 

To the ſecond doubt we anfwer,that as the cies ſtand 
in need of light, and cleernefſc, to ſee figures and co- 
lours;fo the imagination hath need of lightin the brain, 
toſce the fantaſies which are inthe memory. This :cleer- 
neſſe; the funne giueth not, norany lamp orcandlc;bur 
the vitalſpirits which are bred inthe heart,and diſperſed 
thronghoutthe body. Herewithall'it is requilit toknow 
that feare gathereth all the vitall ſpirits to the heart, and 
leaueth the braine darcke, andall the other parts - = 

Y 
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body cold. Wherevpon Ariſtotle maketh this demaund, 
Whence commeth it, that who ſo fearcth, his voice, his 
bands.and his nether lip do tremble 2 whereto he an. 
ſwercth,that through this fcare.the naturall heat hieth 
tothe heart,and lcaueth all the reſidue of the. body a- 
cold.,and the cold(as is before touched) by Galens mind, 
hindereth all the powers and faculties-of the ſoule, and 
ſuffereth not them to worke. 
Hence beginneth the anſwer of this ſecond doubt,and 
itis,'that thoſe who play at Cheſſe, conceiue feare to 
looſe,beeauſe the game ſtandeth vpon termes of reputa- 
tion and diſgrace,and for that Fortune hath no ſtroke 
thercin, ſo thevirall ſpirits aſſembling to the heart; the 
imagination is foreſlowed by the cold,and the fantaſms 
in the darke,for which two reaſons, he whoplaicth cad- 
not bring his purpole to efte.But the lookers on, in as 
much as this no way importeth them, neither ſtand in 
feare of looſing through want of skill , do behold more 
dravghts , for that their imagination retaineth his hear, 
and his figures-are-enlightened by the light of the virall 
ſpirits. True it is,that much light rcauerh alſo the light 
of the imagination, and itbefalleth what time the player 
waxeth aſhained and out of countenaunce to ſee his ad- 
ucrſarie beat him then through this aggreeuednes, the 
arurallheatencreaſeth,and —_ more than is 
requiſit,ofall which he that ſtandeth by is deuoid. From 
hence ifſueth an effeR very viualin the world, that what 
time aman endcuorethto make the beſt muſter of him- 
ſelfe,andhislearning and ſufficienciemoſt knowne , it 
prooutth worft with him : with-others againe the con- 
t14rieberideth,who being brought to their triall, make a 
great ſhow;and-paſſed out of the liſts, appeare of little 
woorth;ang of all this,the reaſon is very maniteſt,forhe 
$9,746; whoſe 
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whoſe head is filled with much naturall heat, if you ap- 
point him to do an exerciſe ot:learning or diſputation, 
within foure and twentic hours after, a part of that ex- 
ceſſiue heat which he hath,flieth tothe heart, and ſo the 
brain remaineth remperat,and in this diſpoſition.(as we 
wil prooue inthe chapter enſuing)many points woorth 
the vtterance, preſent themſclues ro a mans remem- 
brance . But he who is very wiſe and endowed with a 
great vnderitanding,being brought to triall , by means 
of feare, cannot retaine the naturall heat in his head; 
whereon through default of light,he findeth not in his 
memorie what to deliuer. 

If this fell into their conſideration , who take vpon 
them to controll the Generals of armies, blaming their 
ations,and the order which they ſet down inthe field, 
they ſhould diſcerne how great a difference reſteth be- 
- tweene the giuing alooking on the fight out at a win- 
dow,or the breaking of a launce therein,and the feare to 
leeſe an armie whoſe charge.their ſoueraigne hath com- 
mitted to their hands. : ze! 

No leſſe dammage doth feare procure the Phylition 
incuring, for his practiſe (as we hauc prooued hereto- 
fore) appertaineth to the imagination , whichreſteth 
moreannoied by cold than any,otherpower,tor thathis 
operation conſiſteth in heat. Whence we ſec by expert 
ence, that Phyſitions can. ſooner cure theyulgar fort, 
than Princes and great perſonages. A counſellor at law 
one day asked metknowing that Lhandled this matter) 
what tliecauſc.migtit be,that inthe affairs where he was 
well payd;manycaſes and points of leatning:came to 
his memorie,but with ſuch as yeelded notto his travel 
what was due, it ſeemed that all his knowledge was 


ſhrunke out of his braine : whome Ianſwered, thatmat- 
eers 
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ters of "intereſt appertained to the wrathfull facultie 
which maketh his refidence in the heart,and it the ſame 
receive not contentment, it doth not willingly ſend 
forth the vitall ſpirits, by whoſe light, the figures which 
reſt in the memotie may be diſcerned . But when that 
findeth fatisfation , it cheerfully affoordeth naturall 
heat. VVherthrough the reaſonable ſoule obtaineth 
ſafficientclecrneſſe to ſee whatſoeuer is written in the 
head. This defe&t do men of great vnderſtanding par- 
take,who are pinching, and relie much on their intereſt 
andin ſuch is the propertie of that counſellor beſt dif- 
cerned. But who fo falleth into due conſideration here. 
of, ſhall obſerue it to be an ation of Tuſtice,that he who 
laboureth in another mans vineyard be well paicd his 
Wages. 

The like reaſon is currant for the phifitions,towhom 
(when they are wel hired)many remedies preſent them 
ſelues : otherwiſe, theart (aſwell in them as the lawyer) 
ſlippeth out of their fingers. But here a matter verie im- 
portantis to benoted, namely; that the good imagina- 
nation of the phiſition, diſcouercth on a fodain what is 
neceſlarie to be done. Andit he take lciſure and farther 
conſideration, a thouſand inconueniences come into 
His fancie, which hold himin fuſpenſe, and this-while 
the occaſion of the remedie paſſeth away . Thereforc it 
is neuergood, to aduiſe the phiſition to conſider well 
what he hath in hand, but. that he forthwith execute 
what firſthe purpoſed . For we haue prooued hereto- 
fore, thatmuch ſpeculation maketh thenaturgll heattrs 
auoid out of the head, andagain the ſame may encreaſe 
ſo far forth, aro turmoile the imagination. But the phi- 
ſition iv-whom it is {lacke,, ſhall not doe amiſſe to vie 
long contemplation : forthe heataduancing it ſelfe vp 
"TW 0 
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to the braine, ſhall cometo atrainc that point, which to 
this power is behooffull, 
The third doubt in the matters alreadie rehearſed, 

hath his anſwer verie manifeſt : for the difference ofthe 
imagination, with which we play at cheſle, requireth a 
certaine point of heat, to ſee the draughts, and he that 
plaieth well faſting,hath then the degree of heat requilie 
thereunto. But through the heat of the meat, the ſame 
exccedeth that point which was neceſſaric, and ſohe 
plaieth worſe. The contrarie befalleth to ſuchas play 
wellafter meales,for the heat riſing vp togither with the 
meatand the wine, arriueth to the point, which wanted 
- whiles he was faſting. :Itis therefore needfull toamend 
a place in Plato, who ſaith, that nature hath with great 
wiſdome difioyned tht liuer from the braine,to the end 
the meat with his vapours, ſhould not troublethe con- 
templation of the reaſonable ſoule. But here if he mean 
ry operations which appertain to the vnderſtanding, 
he ſpeaketh very well; butit can take no place in anie of 
the differences of the imagination. Which is ſeen by ex- 
perience infeaſts and banquets: for when the gueſts are 
come.to mid meale , they begin to tell pleaſant rales, 
mecrriments;, and:1militudes , where atthebeginning, 
none had a wbrd'to ſay; butarthe end of the feaſt, their 
tongueſaileth them, tor the heat is paſſed beyond the 
bound,requiiitfor the imagination. Such as need to eat 
anddrinke alittle, to the end the imagination may lite 
vp it ſelfe, are melantholi:e by aduſtton : for ſuch haue 
their brain like hot lime, which taken vp into yourhand, 
is coldand drie in feeling : but if you bath the ſame in a- 
ny liquor , you cannot endure the heat which groweth 
therof. 


We muſt allo correthatlaw of the Carthagineans, 
Which 
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which Platoalleageth, whereby they forbad their Cap. 
tains to drinke wine, when they went to their wars, and 
likewiſe their gouernours , during the yearc of their of. 
fice. Andalbeit Plato held the ſame for a veric iuſt law, 
and neuer maketh an end of commending the ſame; yet 
irbehooucth to make a diſtintion : we haucalleaged 
heretofore, that the worke of iudging appertaineth to 
diſcourſe, and that this power abhorreth heat,and ther- 
fore recciueth much dammage by wine : butto gouern 
acommon-wealth, {which is a diſtin matter from ta- 
king into your handa proceſle , & giuing ſentence ther- 
vpon) bclongeth to the imagination,and that requireth 
heat. And the gouernor notarriuing tothe point, whick 
is requiſit, may well drinke alittle wine,ſo to attaine the 
ſame. Thelike may be ſaid touching the generall of an 
army, whoſe counſell partaketh allo with the imagina- 
tion. Andif the naturall heat be by any hot thing to be 
aduanced, none performeth it ſo well as wine ; butitis 
requiſit, that the ſame be temperatly taken, for there ts 
nonouriſkment which ſo giueth and reaueth a mans 
wit, as this liquor . VVherefore it behooueth the 
Generall, to know the maner of his imagination, whe- 
thcrthe ſame be of thoſe which need meatand drinke to 
ſupply the heat that wanteth, or to abide faſting : for in 
this _ confiſteth how to mannage his affaires well 
or cull, 


CHAP. XIIIL, 


Mow we may know to what difference of abilitie the office of a 
king appertaineth,and what ſienes he ought to haue,who en- 
toyeth this maner of wit. 


VVYhen 
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Hen Salomon was choſen king and head 
of ſo great and numbertull a people, as 
that of Iſraell; the text ſaith, that for go- 
uerning and ruling them, he craued 
wiſdom from heauen, and nothing bc- 
So—_—_ ſides. VVhich demand ſo much pleaſed 
God,as in reward of hauing asked ſo well, he made him 
the wiſeſt king of the world, and not ſo contented , he 
gaue him great riches and glorie,cuermore holding his 
requeſt in better price. VVhence is manifeſtly gathered, 
that the greateſt wiſdome and knowledge which may 
poſlibly be in the world, is that foundation,vpon which 
the office ofa king relieth. VVhich concluſion is ſo cer- 
taine and true,as it were but loſt labour to ſpend time in 
the proofe therof. Only it behooueth to ſhew to what 
difterence of wit the art of being aking, and ſucha one 
as is requiſit for the common-wealth, appertaineth:and 
to vnfold the tokens, whereby the man may be known 
who 1s indowed with this wit and abilitie, VVhere- 
through iris certaine, that as the office of a king excee- 
deth all the arts in the world , fo the ſame requireth a 
perfection of wit inthe largeſt meaſure that naturecan 
deuiſe. What the ſame is we hane not as yet defined: 
for we haue been occupicd in diſtributing to the other 
arts,their differences & maners. But {ince we now haue 
the ſame in handling,it muſt be vnderſtood that of nine 
temperatures, whichare in mankind, one onely (faith 
Galen) maketh a man ſo ſurpaſſing wile , as by nature he 
can be. VVherin the firſt qualities are in ſuch waight 
and meaſure, that the heat exceedeth not the cold, nor 
the moiſt the drie; but are found in ſuch equalitie and 
conformitie, as it really they were not contraries, nor 


had any naturall oppoſition . VVhencereſulterh an in- 
ſtrument 
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ſtrument ſo appliable to the operations of the reaſona. 
ſoule, that man commeth to poſleſſea pertet memorie 
of things paſſed , and a great imaginationto ſee whatis 
to come, anda greatvnderſtanding, to diſtinguiſh, in- 
ferre, argue, iudge, and make choice. The other diffe. 
rences of wit (by vsrecounted) haue not anie one a- 
moneſt them of found perfeRion : for if a man poſleſſe 
great vnderſtanding, hc cannot(by means of much dri- 
neſſe)compriſe the iciences which appertain to the ima- 
gination and the memorie; and if he be of greatima- 
gination,by reaſon of much heat, heremaineth vnſuſh- 
cient for the ſciences of the vnderſtandingand the me. 
morie, and if he enioy a great memorie,we haue tofore 
expreſſed how vnable thoſe of much memory(through 
their exceſſive moiſture) do proone for all the othet ſc1- 
ences. Only this difference of wit, which we nowarea 
ſearching is that, which anſwereth all the arts in propor: 
tion. How much dammagethe vnablecneſfe of adioy- 
ningthereſt, breedeth toany one knowledge, Plato no- 
teth,ſaying; That the perfeCtion of ech in particular,de- 
_— on the notice and knowledge of them all in ge- 

nerall. | CIP 
No ſort of knowledge is found ſo diſtindtly and ſe- 
uered from another, but that the skill inthe one much 
aideth tothe others perfection. But how ſhall we do,if 
hauing ſought for this difference of wit with great dili- 
(No donte your BeNCE Inall Spaine,] can find bur one ſuch? Whereby I 
owre King.) Conceiuc, that Galen (aid verie well, That out of Greeee, 
naturenot ſo much as in adream, maketh any man tem- 
perat, or with a wit requiſit fortheſciences. And the 
lame Galcz allcageth the reaſon hercof,, ſaying ; That 
Greece is the moſt temperat region of the world. Where 
the heate of the aire exccedeth not the cold , nor = 

mo 
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moiſt the dry. VVhich temperature, maketh.men very 
wiſe andable forall the Sciences, as appeareth,confide- 
ring the great number of famous me, who thence haue 
iſſued, as Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, Hippecrates, Galen, T heo- 
phraſtus, Demoſthenes, Homer, Thales Milcſins , Diogenes 
Cynicus, Solon, and infinit other wiſe men mentioned in 
hiſtories, whoſe works we find repleniſhed with all ſci- 
ences,.Not as the writers of other prouinces,, who if 
they treat of phiſicke, ar any other ſcience, it prooucs a 
miracle, forthem to alleageany other ſort of ſciencein 
theiraid or fauour , Allot themare beggerly and with- 


_ out furniture,as wantinga wit capable of all the arts, But 


which we may moſt maruell at in Greece is, that wher- 
as theyit of women is found ſo repugnant vnto lear; 
ning: {a$hereafter we will prooye) yet there haue been 
lo. many ſhe Greckes, ſo ſpecially ſeen inthe ſciences, as 
they hauc grown into competencie with the ſufficien- 
teſt men : as namely Leontia, a moſt wiſe woman, who 
wrote againſt 7-heephraſius, the greateſt Philoſopher of 
his time, reproouing him for many errors in philoſo- 
piy. Bur if we looke into other Prouinces of the world, 
hardly ſhall we find ſprung vp any one wit that was no- 
table. VVhich groweth for thar they inhabit places dif- 
tempered,where men become brutiſh,ſlow of capacitie, 
andill conditioned. 

For this cauſe Ariſtotle moveth a doubt, ſaying, VVhat 
meaneth it, that thoſe who inhabit a country, either 0- 
uer cold, or ouer hot, are fierceand fell in countenance 
and conditions, To which probleme he anſwereth ye- 
tie well, ſaying; thata good temperature, notonly ma- 
keth a goodgrace in the body., .but alſoaideth the wit 
and abilitic. And as the exceſles of heat & cold do hin« 
der nature, thatſhe cannot ſhapea man in,good hgure; 

R 0 
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So(alſo for the like reaſon) the harmonie of the ſoule is 
turned topſic turuic, and the wit prooucth ſlow and 
dull. 

This the Greeks well wiſt, inaſmuch as they termed 
all the nations of the world Barbarians,conſ1dering their 
flenderſufficiencicand little knowledge . VVhence we 
ſee, that of ſo many that are borne and ſtudie our of 
Greece, if they be Philoſophers, none of tnemarriueth 
to the perfeRion of Plato, and Ariſtotle:it Phiſitions, to 
Hippocrates and Galen: if orators,to Demoſthenes: it Poets, 
to Homer : and ſo inthe reſidue of the ſciences parts,the 
Greeks haue eucr held the formoſt ranke beyond al con- 
tradition. Atleaſt the probleme of Ariffotle is verie well 
verified inthe Grecks : for verily they are the inen of 
molt ſufficiencie and loftieſt capacity'in the world: were 
it notthatthey live in diſgrace, oppreſſed by force of 
armesin bondage, andall hardly intreated, by the com- 
ming of the Turks,who banniſhed all learning,and cau- 
ſed the Vniucrſitie of Athens, to paſſe vnto Paris in 
France,where at this day the ſame cotinueth. And (thus 
through want of manurance) ſo many gallant wits (as 
we haue before reported) are vtterly periſhed. In the 0- 
ther regions out of Greece,though ſchools and exerciſe 
of learning are planted,yerno man hath proued in them 

of any rare excellency, 

The Phiſition holdeth he hath waded very far,if with 
his wit he can attain to that which Hippocrates and Galen 

delivered, and the nataral! Philoſopher reckoneth him 
ſelfe lo full of knowledge, as hecan be capable of no 
more, if he once grow to the ynderftanding of Ar:#otle. 
But this notwithſtanding, it goeth not for an vniuerſall 
rule, that all ſuch as haue Greece for their birth-place, 
muſt of force be temperate and wile, and all thc _ 
diſtem- 
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diſtemperat and ignorant:for the ſame Ga/enrecounterh 
of Anacharſis,who was born in Scythia, that he carried. 
the reputation of a rare wit amongſt the Grecians, 
though himſelfea Barbarian. A Philoſopher, bornein 
Athens, falling in contention with him, ſaid vnto him; 
getthee hence thou Barbarian. Then Anacharſisanſwe- 
red, My countrey is to me a ſhame, andſoartthou to 
thine : fox Scythia,being a region ſo diſtemperat, and 
whereſo many ignorant perſons liue,my ſelf am grown 
to knowledge,and thou being borne in Athens, a place 
of wit and wiſdome, wert neuer othcrthan an Aſle. In 
ſort, thar we need not vtterly deſpaire in regard ofthe 
temperature : neither thinkc ita caſe of impoſlibilitie,to 
mect herewithall out of Greece, and eſpecially in Spain, 
a region notverie diſtemperat : forasI haue found one 
of theſe differences in Spaine, fo it may well be, that 
thereare many others not yet come to knowledge, and 
which I haue not been able to find out. Jt ſhall doe well 
therefore, to intreat of the tokens, by whicha temperat 
man may be diſcerned, to the end where ſuch a one is, 
he may notbe hidden. 

Many ſignes haue the Phiſitions laid down to diſco- 
uerthis difterence of wit, butthe moſtprincipall, and 
which affoord beſt notice, are theſc following. 

The firſt (faith Galen) is to haue his haire abourne, a 
colour between white and red; and that paſſing from 
age to age,they euer become more golden.And the rea- 
ſon is verie cleere : forthe materiall cauſe whereof they 
haire conſiſteth, the Phiſitions ſay , is a groſſe vapour, 
which ariſeth from the digeſtion, that the brain maketh 
atthe time of his nouriſhment, and looke what colour 
is ofthe member, ſuch alſo is that ot his excrements. If 
the braine in his compoſition partake much of fleagme, 
R 1jj the 
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the haire in growth is white, ifmuch choler; faffron co. 
loured :.butit theſe two humours reſt equally mingled, 
the braine becommetrh temperar, hot, cold, moiſt, and 
dry;and the haire abourne,partaking both the extremes, 
True it is Hippocrates ſaith,that this colourin men, who 
live vnder the North, as are the Engliſh, Flemmith, and 
Almains ſpringeth, for that their whitneſle is parched 
vp with much cold, and not for the reaſon by vs allea- 
ged. Whetfore in this token it behooueth to be wel ad- 
uiſed: otherwiſe we may ſoon ſlip into error. 

Theſecond token which a man,who ſhalbe endowed 
with this difference of wit,muſt haue.,is,ſaith Galer,to be 
well ſhaped,of good countenance; of ſeemly grace, and 
cheertfull : in fort, that the fight may take delight to be. 
hold him, as a frgure of rare perfeQtion . Arid the reaſon 
is very plain : forifnaturc haue muchforce, anda ſeed 
well ſeaſoned, ſhealwaics formeth of things poſſible, 
the beſt and moſt perfect in his kind: but being purueied 
of forces,moſtly the placeth her ſtudie in faſhivning the 
braine,for that amongſtall other parts ofthe bodie, the 
ſame is the principal ſeat of the reaſonable foul:whence 
weſce many-men to be greatand foule,and yet of an cx- 
ceJlent wit, 17 iu 216 

The quantitie of body, which a temperat man ought 

to haue(ſaith Galen) is not reſolutely determined by na- 
ture,for he may be lone,ſhort, and of mean ſtature,con- 
tormableto the quantitie of the temperat ſced, which jt 
had when it was ſhaped. Bntas touching that which ap- 
pertaineth'tothe wit.in temperat perſons,a mean ſtature 
is better than either agreat or little. Andif we muſt lean 
tocither of the extreames, it is better to encline to the 
little than to the great : for the bones and ſuperfluous 
fleſh (as we haue prooucd heerctofore, by the you: 
; A 
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of Plato and Ariſtotle) bring great dammage to the wit, 
Agreeable hereunto, the natural Philoſophers are wont 
to demand, whencc it proceedeth, that men of ſmall ſta- 
ture, are ordinarily more wiſe, than thoſe of long ſta- 
ture. And for proofe hereof, they cite Homer, who faith 
that Y/zſes was very wiſc,and little of bodice; and contra- 
riwtle Azax very fooliſh,and in ſtature tall. To this que- 
ſton they make verie ſimple anſwer.ſaying,that the rea- 
ſonable foule gathered into a narrow roome;, hath ther- 
by more force to worke conformably to that old ſaw, 
Vertucis of more force vnited than diſperſed: and con- 
trariwiſe making abode in a body long andlarge,it wan- 
teth ſufficient vertue to moucandanimat the ſame, But 
this is notthe reaſon thereof : for we ſhould rather ſay, 
thatlong men hauc much moiſture in their compoliti-; 
on, which cxtendeth out their fleſh,and ableth the ſame 
to that increaſe which the naturall heat doth euer pro- 
cure.The contrarie betideth in little bodies: tor through 
their much drineſſe,the fleſh cannot take his courſe,nor 
the naturall heat enlarge or ſtretch it out, and therefore 
they remaine of ſhort ſtature. And we haue carſt proued. 
that amonegſtthe firſt qualities, none bringeth ſo great 
dammage to the operations of the reaſonable ſoule, as 
much moiſture,and that none fo farre quickneth the vn- 
derſtanding,as drinefle. 

The third figne(ſaith Galen)by which a temperat man 
may be known, is,that he be vertuous and of good con- 
ditions : forit he be lewd and vitious, Platoafhtirmeth it 
— for thatin man there is ſome diſtemperat qua- 
tic, which vrgeth him to offend : and if ſuch a one will 
prattile that which is agreeable to vertue, it behooucth, 
thatfirſt he renounce his owne naturall inclination.But 
whoſocuer is abſolutcly temperat,ſtandeth not in _ 
R 11h O 
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of any ſuch diligence, forthe interiour powers require 
nothing at his hands, that is contrarie to reaſon, There. 
fore Galen ſaith, thattoa man who is poſſeſſed of this 
temperature, we need preſcribe no diet what he ſhall cat 
and drinke : for he neuer exceedeth the quantitic and 
meaſure which phiſicke would afligne him . And Galen 
contenteth not himſc!te to terme them moſt temperat: 
but moreouer auoucheth, that iris not neceſlary to mo- 
derat thcir other paſſions of theſoule : for his anger, his 
ſadneſle, his pleaſure, and his mirth, arealwaies meaſu:. 
red by reaſon. Whence it followeth, that they are euer- 
more healthful and neuer diſcaſed,and this is the fourth 
figure. 

 Butherein Galen {warueth from reaſon : for it is im- 
poſſible to frame a man, that ſhalbe perfe in all his 
powers, as the body is temperat, and that his wrathfull 
and concupiſcentiall power, getnot the ſoucraigatie 6- 
uer reaſon, and incite him tofin . For itis not fitting to 
ſuffer any man (how temperat ſoeuer)to follow alwaies 
his owne naturall inclination-without gainſetting and 
correcting him by reaſon . This is cabily vnderſtood, 
conſidering the temperature which the braine ought to 
haue,to the end the ſame may be made a conuenient in- 
ſtrument forthe reaſonable facultie : and that which the 
heart ſhould hold, tothe end the wrathfull power may 
couet glorie,cmpire,victorie, and ſoucraigntie ouer all: 
andthat which the liuer ought to haue for diſgeſting the 
meats, and that which ought to reſt in the colds, to be 
able to preſerue mankind, and to increaſe the ſame , Of 
the brain,we haue ſaid ſundry times tofore,that ir ſhould 
retaine moiſture, for memory, drineſſe, for diſcourſe; 
and heat, for the imagination. But for all this, his natu- 
rall temperatureis cold and moiſt; and by reaſon of the 
more 
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more orleſſe of theſe two qualities, ſomtimes we terme 
it hot, and ſomtimes cold; now moiſt, then drie : but 
the cold and moiſt grow to-predominat. Theyliuer, 
wherein the facultic of concupiſcence refideth; hath for 
his nacurall temperature, heat and moiſture to predomi- 
nate; and from this itneuer altereth, ſo long as a man li- 
ueth, And it ſomrimes we ſay itis cold, itgroweth, for 
thatthe fame hath not all the degrees of heat requilitto 
his owne operations. As touching the heart, which is 
the inſtrument of the wrathtull facultie, Ga/enafhirmeth 
it ofthis owne nature to be fo hot, as if (while a creature 
liveth) we pur our finger into his hollowneſle, it will 
grow impoſſible to hold the ſame there one moment 
without burning. Andalbeit ſomtime we terme it cold; 
yet we may not conceiuc, that the ſame doth predomi- 
nate : for this is a caſe impoſſible, but that the fame con- 
liſteth not in ſuch degree of heat, as to his operations is 
behooffull. 

In the cods, where the other part of the concupiſci- 
ble maketh abode : the like reaſon taketh place, for the 
predomination of his naturall temperature, is hotand 
drie. And it ſomtimes we ſay,thata mans cods are cold, 
we muſt not abſolutly ſo vnderſtand the ſame: neither 
to predomination : but that the degree of heat, requiſie 
for the generative vertue is wanting. Hereon we plain- 
ly inferre,thatifa man be well compounded and inſtru- 
mentalized, it behooueth of force, that he haue excel- 
ſiue heat in his heart : for otherwiſe the wrathfull facul- 
tie would grow verie remiſle; andif the liver be not ex. 
ceeding hot,it cannot diſgeſtthe meat, nor make bloud 
fornouriſhment : and if the cods hauenot more heat 
than cold, a man will prooue impotent, and without 
power of begetting . Wherefore theſe two members 
R 11 (being 
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(being of ſuch force as we haue ſaid) it followeth ofne- 
ceſſitie, that the braine take alteration through much 
heat,which is one of the qualities that moſt paitieth rea- 
ſon;and which is worſt, the will being free,inciteth and 
inclineth ir ſelte to. condiſcend toi the appetites of the 
lower portion. 

By this reckoning it appeareth,that nature cannot fa- 
ſhion ſuch a man as may be perteQin al his powers,nor 
produce him inclined to vertue. How repugnant ttis 
ynto the nature of man, that he become inclined to vers 
tue, is eaſily prooued, conſidering the compoſition of 
thefirſt man, which though the moſt perfect that cuer 
mankind enioycd ſauing that of Chriſt our redeemer, 
and ſhaped by the hands of ſo great an artificer ': yetif 
God had not infuſed into him a ſupernaturall qualitie; 
which mightkeepe down his inferiour part, itwas im- 
polhble (abiding inthe principles of his owne nature) 
that he ſhould not be enclined tocuill . And that God 
made Adam of a perfet power to wrath and concupi- 
{cence,is well to be ynder{tood,in that he ſaid and com 
manded him, Encreaſe and multiply, and torepleniſh 
the earth. It.is certaine that he gaue them an able 
powertor procreation,& madethem not ofa cold com- 
plexion,inaſmuch as he commanded him thathe ſhould 
people the earth with men which worke cannot be ac: 
compliſhed withoutabundance of hear. And nolefle 
heat did he beſtow vpon the facultie nutritiue': with 
which he was toreſtore his conſumed ſubſtance,andre- 
new another in lieu thereof. Seeing that he ſaid to the 
man and the woman, Behold, Ihaue giuen you cuerie 
hearb, that bringeth forth ſeed vpon the earth, & what: 
ſoeucrerces haue ſeed of their kind,tothe cnd they may 
ſerue you tortood ; for if God had giuen them aſto- 
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macke andliuer, cold and of little heat, for certain they 
could not haue digeſted their meat, nor preſerue them- 
ſelues 900 yeares aliue in the world, He fortified alſ6 
the heart, and gaue the ſamea wrathfull facultie,, which 
might yeeld him aptto bea king and ord, and to com 
mand the whole world,and ſaid vatochem,Do you ſub. 
due the earth, and command 'ouer the fiſhes of theſea, 
and the fonles of the aire, andallthe beaſts that maoue 
on thefaceof the earth. But if he had not giuenithent 
much heat;they.hadnot partaken ſo-muchviuacitie;nor 
authoritieof ſoucraigntic,ofcommandement,of glory, 
of maieſtic,and of hanout. -- | WIT 
How much irendamageth a prince,to haue his wrath- 
fullpower remiſſe, cannot ſufficiently be expreſſed!:for 
through this only cauſc itbefalleth, that he is not-feared 
nor obeied, nor reuerenced by his ſubicts. - After ha- 
uing fortified the' wrathfull.and concupilſcible powers, 
Piuing vato the forcmentioned members ſo-much hear, 
he paſſed to the facultie reaſonable, and ſhaped for the 
ſameabrainecoldand moiſt; inſech degree, and of a 
ſubſtance ſo delicar, that the ſoulemightwith theſame 
diſcourſe, and philoſophize ; arid'vic his infaled know- 
ledge, For we hauealteadieauouched, and heretofore 
prooued,that Godto beſtow aſupernatufallknowledge 
vport men , -Fitſt orderetltheit wit, -and maketh cheny 
capable; by way of the naruralbdifpolitions deliuered” 
by his hand, that chey!mayreceige the ſame t forwhich: 
cauſe, the rext-of theholy ſoriptureathrmerdy;' That he! 
ave them a heart to conceiue, and repleniſhed them 
with thediſciplitevfvnderſtanding. The wrathful and: 
concupiſcentiall p6wers,being then ſo.mighty through: 
oreat heat, and thereaſonable ſo weake and remifle to 
reſiſt, God made prouiſton of a ſupernatarall yR_ 
| an 
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andthis is tearmed by the Diuines Originall Iuſtice, by 
which they come to repreſſe the brunts of the inferiour 
portion, and the part reaſonable remaineth ſupecriour, 
andeaclined to,vertue.But when our firſt parents offcn- 
ded,they loſt this qualitie, and the iraſcible and concu. 
piſcible remained in theirnature, and ſuperiour to rea- 
ſon,in reſpec of the ſtrength of the three members that 
we ſpake of,and man reſted rcadie euen from his youth, 
vnto caill. _ -. | 3; 32:0) ht | 
. Adam was created in the age of youth, which(after the 
Phyfitions)is the moſt temperat of all the reſidue ,-and 
from thatage foorth, he was enclined to cuilnes, ſauing 
thatlittletime,whilſt he preſerued himſelfe in grace by 
otiginall ivſtice. Fromithis dorine we gather in good 
natural] Philoſophie,thatiif a man be to performe.any 
action of vertueto the gainſaieng of the fleſh , it is im- 
poſſible that he can-put the ſame in execution , without 
outwardayd of grace ; for the qualities with which the 
inferiour power worketh,are of greater cfficacie. I ſayd, 
with painſaying of the fleſh,becaule there are many ver- 
tues in man,which grow for that he hath his powers of 
wrath and concupiſcence feeble, as chaſtitie in a cold 
perſon , but this is ratheranimpotencie of operation, 
than a vertue : for which cauſe, had-not the catholicke 
church taughtys,that without the" ſpeciall aid of God, 
we could nothaue ouercomeour owne nature, Philoſo- 
phie naturall would ſo haue learned vs, namely, that 
erace comforteth our wil, Thatthen which Galen would 
hauc ſayd,was,thata temperat man exceedeth in vertue 
all others who want this good temperature,tor the ſame 
is lefſe prougked by the infetiour part. 
- The fifth propertie which thoſe of this temperature 
poſſeſle,is to be very lang liued, for they are ſtrong hs 
re(1 
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reſiſt the cauſes and occafions which engetider diſcaies; 
and this was that which the rojiall prophet David meant, 
The daies of ourage in them(clues are ſeuentie yeares, 
but if in the potentates there be cightic or-more, it is 
their paine and ſorrow : as if he ſhould ſay, The nuaibef 
of yeares which men ordinarily do liue; arriue vnto fe- 
uentic,and if potentates reach vnto cighrie, thoſe once 
paſſcd,they are dead on their feet . He tearmeth thoſe 
men potentates,who are of this temperature, for morc 
than any other they reſiſt the cauſes which abridge'the 
life.Galen layeth downethe laſt token, ſayeng; thar they 
are very wiſe, of great memorie for things:pafled , of 
great imagination to foreſee thoſe to come, and of great 
vnderſtanding to find out the truth ofall matters. They 
arenot malicious,not wily,not cauillers,for theſe ſpring 
froma temperaturethat is vitivus Such a wit as this af- _ 
ſuredly,was not framed by nature to addict it ſelfe vnto 
the ſtudicof the Latine rongue, Logicke, Philoſophie, 
Phificke,Diuinitic,orthe Lawes: for put caſe he might 
ealtly attaine theſe ſciences, yet none of them can fully 
repleniſh hiscapacitie; only the office of aking is in pro- 
portiomanfwerable therevnto,and in ruling and gouer- 
ning oughtthe ſame ſolely tobe imploied. This ſhal ea- 
filic be ſeene if you run ouer the tokens and properties 
of a temperat man,which we hauc laid downe,by taking 
into conſideration,how fitly ech of them4quarcth with 
the rotall ſcepter, and how impertinent they (hew for 
the other arts and ſciences. an F223 

Thata king be faire and gratious, is one of the things 
which moſt inuiteth his ſubieRs to loue him and with 
him well ; For the obie of louec (faith Plato) is beautie 
and a ſeemly proportion : and if a king be hardly fauou- 
red,and badly ſhaped, it is impoſſible that his ſubiects 
can 
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can þcarehim affecion;rather they reake itaſhame,thar 
2 man voperfectand yoid of the gitts of nature, ſhould 
hane {way and commaundement ouer them. To be ver- 
tmgus and of good conditions, calily may we gather 
how greatly itimporteth ; for. he who ought to order: 
the liues of his ſubieRs,and deliucr vnto them rules and: 
lawes toliue conformably to realon,itis requilit that he: 
xerforme the ſameallo in his owne perſon. : foras the 
ing is, ſuch are the great, the meane, andthe interiour 
perſons. 14215 15.10 (66065 
Maxcoyer, by this means he ſhall makehis comman-. 
dements the more authenticall, and with the better title 
may chaſtiſe ſuch as do not obſerue them. To enioy a 
—__ 12 all the powers which gouern man, name- 
y, the generatiue, nutritiue, wrathfull and reaſonable, 
is more necefſarie ina king , - than any artiſte whatſoe- 
* Eucr. For (as Plato deliuercth) in a well ordered com- 
mon-wealth, there ſhould be appointed certain ſuruei- 
ours who might with skill looke into the qualities of 
ſuch perſonsas are to be married, and giue to hima wife 
an{werable vnto him in proportion, and to euerie wife 
a conuenient husband, Through this diligence , the 
principa!l end of matrimonie ſhould not become vaine; 
for we {ce by experience, thata woman who could not 
concciue of her firſt husbad, marrying another, ſtraght- 
wales bearcth children ;' and many men haue no chil. 
dren by their firſt wite, taking another, ſpeedily come 
to be fathers. 
Now this skill (faith Plato) is principally behooffull 
in the marriage of kings: for itheinga matter of ſuch im- 
portance, forthe;peace and quiet of the kingdome,that 
the Prince have lawiull children.to ſucceed in the eſtate, 
it may lo fall, that the king matrying at all aduentures, 
ſhall 
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ſhall take a barraine woman to wife, with whom he ſhal 
be combred all dates of his life, wichout hope of iſſue. 
And if he deceaſe without heires of his body , ſtraight- 
waies it muſt be decided by ciuill wars, who thall com. 
mand nextafter him. But Hippocrates {aith, this art is ne- 
ccſſarie for men that are diſtemperat, and not tor thoſe 
who partake this perfe& temperature by vs deſcribed. 
Tacſeneed no ſpecial choice 1n their wife,nor to ſearch 
out which may anſwere them in proportion: for whom 
ſocuer they marry withal(faith Ga/en)torthwith they be- 
get iſſue, but this is vnderſtoou, when the wife is ſound, 
and of the age wherein women by order of nature, may 
conceiue and bring forth : in ſort, that fruitfulneſle is 
more requiſit in a king than inany artiſt whatſoeuer, for 
the reaſons tofore alleaged. 

Thenutritiue power (faith Galen) if the ſame be glut- 
tonous,greedy.and bibbing,itſpringeth, for thatthe li- 
uerand ſtomack want the temperature which is requiſit 
for their operations:and ior this cauſe men become rio- 
rous and (hortliued. But if theſe members poſleſle their 
due temperature and compoſition, theſelte Galen afhr- 
meth, that they couct no greater quantitie of mcatand 
drink than is conuenicnt for preſeruation of life. Which 
_—_ is of ſo great importance for a king, that God 

oldeth that land for blefled, to whoſe lot ſuch a Prince 
befalleth. Bleſſed is the land (ſaith he in Feeleſraſtiens) 
whoſe king is noble, and whole princes feed in due 
times, for their refreſhment.,and not for riotouſneſſe. Of 
the wrathful facultic if the ſame be exrended or remiſle, 
itisatoken (faith Galen) that the heart isi1l compoted, 
and partaketh notthat temperature,which is requilit for 
his operations. From which two extreams,a king ought 


to be farther diſtant, than any other artiſt . For to toinc 
wruth- 
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wrathfulneſſe with much power maketh ſmally for the 
ſubicRs availe. And as illy fitteth it for a king to haue his 
wrathfull power remiſle : for if he ſlightly flip ouer bad 
parts and attempts in his kingdome, he groweth out of 
aweand reuerence amongſt his ſubiets ; whence great 
dammages and veric difhcult to be remedied, doe accu. 
ſtomably ariſe in the common-wealth, But the man 
who is temperat.growcth diſpleaſed ypon good groiid, 
' andcan pacific himſelteas is requiſit : which propertie 
is as neceſſarie to be ſetled ina king, as anie of thoſe 
which we haue before remembred . How much it im- 
porteth that the facultie reaſonable,the imagination,the 
memorie,and the vndcrſtanding, be of greater perfecti- 
on ina king than in any other, is cafily to be prooued: 
forthe other arts and ſciences(as it ſeemeth)may be ob- 
tained and putin praiſe by the force of mans wit : but 
to gouern a kingdome,and to preſerue the ſame in peace 
and concord, not only requireth, that the king be en» 
dowed with a natural wiſedom to cxecutethe ſame: but 
it is alſo neceſſary, that God particularly aſſiſt him with 
his vnderſtanding, andaid him in gouerning : whence 
it was well noted in the ſcripture, The heart of the king 
is inthe hand of God. Toliuealſo many yeares, and to 
enioy continuall health, is a propertie more conuenient 
fora good king than forany other artiſan. For his indu- 
ſtry and trauell,breedeth an vniuerſall good to all:andif 
he faile to hold out in healihfulneſle , the common.- 
wealth falleth to ruine, 

All this doctrine here laid downe by vs, will be eui- 
dently confirmed, if we can find in any hiſtory, that at 
any time there was any king choſen, in whom anie of 
thoſe tokens and conditions by vs recited, were not 
wanting. And truth hath this as peculier ro her —_— 

that 


| 
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that ſhe neuer lacketh argumcents,whereby to be confir- 
med. 

The diuine ſcripture recounteth, that God fallingin 
diſhke with Saul, tor that he had ſpared _Amalecks lite; 
commanded Samuel that he ſhould go to Bethleem, and 
annoint for king of Iſrac|, cne of the eight ſons of 7eſſe. 
Now the holy man, preſuming thar God had a liking to 
Eliab,tor that he was tall of ſtature ; demandcd of him, 
Is this man,herein the preſence of my Lord,his Chriſt? 
to which queſtion he was anſwered in this maner, Take 
notregard to his countenance, nor to the talneſle of his 
ſtature, for TI haue refuſed him. I iudge not man by his 
looke: for man ſeeth the things outwardly apparent, but 
the. Lord diſccrneth the heart, As if God ſhould ſay, 
Marke.not(O Samuel) the high ſtature of E/jab, nor that 
manly countenance which thou beholdcſt : for] haue 
tried that in Saul.You men iudge bythe outward lignes, 
but I caſt mine eye ypon the 1udgement and wiledom, 
wherewith a peoples to be gouerned, 

Samuel miſtruſting his owne kill. in chuſing, paſſed 
on farther in the charge which was commanded him, 
asking ſtill of God, vpon euery one, which of them he 
ſhould annointfor king : and becauſe God held him- 
ſelfe contented with none of them, he {aid vnto 7eſſe;haſt 
thou yet no more ſonnes but thoſe who ſtand before 
vs? Whoanſwered,ſfaying; That he had yet one more, 
who kept his beaſts, but he was of little growth : him 
ſeeming, that therfore he was not ſufficientto weeld the 
royall ſcepter. But Samuel now v iſted, thata great ſta- 
ture was no ſure token , cauſed him to be ſent for. And 
itis a point worth the noting, that the holy Scripture, 
before itexpreſſed how he was annointed king , ſaid in 


this maner; But he was abourne haired, and of a faire 
COun- 
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countenance,and a viſage well ſhaped,ariſe and annoint 
him, for this is he. Inſort, that Dauidhad the two firſt 
tokens, of thoſe which we recounted, abourne haired, 
handſome ſhaped, and ofa meane ſtature.” To be ver- 
tuous and well conditioned, which is thethird {1gne ca- - 
ſily we may conceiue,that he was therwithall endowed, 
ſeeing that God ſaid,l haue found a man after my heart: 
for albcit he ſinned ſundry times, yet for all that, he loſt 
notthename and habite of vertue. Euen as one by ha- 
bite vitious, though he performe ſome good morrall 
works, doth not therefore leeſe thename of lewd and 
vitious. That heled all the courſe of his life in health, 
itſhould ſeeme may be prooued ; becauſe in his whole 
hiſtorie,mention is made of his ſicknes but once(&.this 
isanaturall diſpoſition , of all ſuch as arelong lyued:) 
Now becauſe his naturall heat was re{ovlued,and that he 
could not take heatin his bed, to remedie this, th 

couched a veric faire lady by his ftde, who might foſter 
him with heat. And herethrough he lived fo. manie 
yeares, that the text ſaith, he deceaſed in a good age, full 
of daies, ofriches,and of gloric:as it it ſhould ſay, Daxid 
diced ina good old age, full of daies,of riches,and ofglo- 
rie: hauing endured ſo many trauails in the wars, and 
vadergone great penance for his tranſgreſſions. And this 
grew , for that he was tempcrat, & of a good complexi. 
on : for he refuſed the occaſtons, which accuſtomably 
breed infirmitic, and ſhortning of mans life . His great 
wiſdomeand knowledge was noted by that ſeruant of 
Saul when he ſaid; My lord,I know acunning muſition, 
the ſon of 7eſſe, born in Bethleem,couragious in fight, wile 
in diſcourſe, and of ſcemly countenance. By which to- 
kens (aboue ſpecified) itis manifeſt , that Dauid wasa 
temperat man, and to ſuch is the royall ſcepter belon- 


gigs, 
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ging : forhis witis of the beſt mould that nature could 
faſhion. Bur there prefenteth it ſc]fe a verie great diffi- 
> } culticagainſtthis doctrine, namely ; ſeeing God knew 
| all the wits and abilities of Iſracl : and likewiſe wiſt, that 
temperat menareſcized of the wiſdom and knowledge 
| requilit to the calling ofa king: for what cauſe in the firſt 
election that he made, heſought not outa man of this 
ſort? Nay the text auoucheth,that Sau/was lo tall of ſta- 
ture, as he paſſed all the refiduc of Iſrael, by the head 8 
ſhoulders,And this figne is not only an cuill token of wit 
in natural Philoſophy,but cuen God himſclf/as we haue 
_ reprooued Samuel, becauſe (mooued by the 
igh growth of E/ab) he thereupon would haue made 
him king.Butthis doubt declareth that to be true, which 
| Gelenſaid, thatout of Greece , we ſhall not (ſo much as 
| inadreame) find outa temperat man, Seeing ina peo- , ,,..z. reaſon, 
ple ſo large(as that of Iſrael) God could not find one to ther God chole 


+ : d . p Saule as a carnal 
chuſe for a king: butitbehooucd him totarrie, till Da manic vob 


wid was grown vp, andthe whiles made choice of Saul. ating and 99 
For the 1cxrſaith,that he was the beſt of Iſrael : bur vere- ata /piriall 

| lyit ſeemed he had more goodnaturethan wiſdome, meneof bis 

and that wasnot ſufficient torule and gouern . Teach 

me (faith the Pſa/me) goodnes, diſcipline, and know- 

ledge .' And this the royall Prophet Dauidſpake, ſeeing 

that it auaileth not fora king to be good and vertuous, 

vnleſſe he ioyne wiſedom and knowldge therewithall, 

By this example of king Dauid, it ſeemeth we haue ſuft- 

ciently approoued our opinion. 

But there was alſo another king borne in Iſrael, of 

whom it was ſaid, Where is he that is borne king of the 

Iewes? And if we can prooue, that he was abourne hat- 

red, towardly, of meane bigneſle, vertuous, healthfull, 


and of great wiſedom and knowledge, it will be no way 
| S damage- 
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damageable to this ourdoQtrin, The Euangeliſts buſted 
not themſclues; to report the diſpoſition of Chriſt our 
redeemer:for it ſerued not to the purpoſe of that which 
they handled, but is a matter which mayeaſily be vn. 
derſtood, ſuppoſing that fora man to be temperat, as is 
requilit, compriſeth all the perfeion, wherewith natu- 
rally he can be edowed . And ſeeing that the holy fpirit- 
compounded and inſtrumentalized him, it is certaine 
that as touching the materiall cauſe, of which he formed 
him, the diſtemperature of Nazareth could not reſiſt 
him, nor make him errein his worke, as do the other 
naturallagents : but he performed what him beſt plea- 
ſed: for he wanted neither force, knowledge, nor will, 
to framea man molt perfet, and without any defed. 
Andthat ſo much the rather, for that his comming (as 
. himſelfe affirmed) was toendure trauels for mans ſake, 
and to teach him the trueth . And this temperature (as 
we haue before prooued) is the beſt naturall inſtrument 
thatcan be found for theſe two things, Wherethrough 
I hold that relatio for true, which Publius Lentulus, Vice- 


Andtholdirn- Conſul, wrote from Hicruſalem vnto the Roman Senat 
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after this maner. 

There hath been ſcen in our time, a man who yetli- 
ueth, of great vertaue, called Telus Chriſt , who by the 
© Gentiles, is termed the prophet of cruth, and his diſ- 
ciples ſay, that he is the ſonne of God. He raiſeth the de- 
ceaſed, and healeth the diſealed, is a man ofmeane and 
proportionable ſtature, and of very faire countenance, 
his looke carrieth fuch a miieſty, as thoſe who behold 
him, are enforced both to loue and feare him . Hehath 
his haire coloured like a nut fullripe, reaching down to 
his eares, and from his earcs to his ſhoulders they are 
of waxe colour,but more bright : he hath in the _> 

| 0 
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of his forchead,a locke, after the maner of Nazareth.His 
forchead is plain,but very pleafing:his face void of ſpot 
or wrinckle, accompanied with a moderat colour : his 
noſthrils and mouth, cannot by any with reaſon be re- 
_m__ his beard thicke,and reſembling his haire;not 

ong, but forked : his countenance verie gratious and 
grauc : his eies gracefull and cleere; and when he rebu- 
keth, he daunteth, and when he admoniſheth, he plea- 
ſeth : he maketh himſelfe to be beloucd,and is cheertull 
with grauitic : he hath neucr been ſcen to laugh, butto 
weep diuers times : his hands and armg are veric faire: 
in his conuerfation he contenteth verie greatly, butis 
ſeldom in company:but being in company, is very mo- 
deſt : in his countenanceand port, he is the ſeemlieſt 
man that may be imagined.. In this relation,are contai- 
ned three ot foure tokens of atemperat perſon. 

The firſt that he had,his haire and beard of the colour 
ofa nut fully ripe, which to him that conſidereth it well 
appeareth to be a browne abourne; which colour, God 
commanded they heifer ſhould haue, which was to be 
ſacrificed as a figure of Chriſt : and when he centred into 
heauen with that triumph and maieſtie, which was re- 
quiſitforſuchaPrince : ſome Angels who had not been 
enformed of his incarnation,ſfaid;Who is this that com- 
meth from Edon,with his garments died in Bozra? as if 
they had ſaid, Who is he that commeth from thered 
Land, with his garment ſtained in the ſame die, in re- 
ſpec of his haire & his red beard, and of the bloud with 
which he was tainted * The ſame letter alſo reporteth 
him to be the faireſt man that euer was ſeen, and this 1s 
the ſecond token of a temperat perſon,and ſo was it pro- 

heſied by the holy ſcripture as aſigne wherby to know 
Lins. Of faire ſhape aboucall the children of men. And 
S 1 in 
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in another place he ſaith, His cies are fairer than the 
wine, and his teeth whiter than milke. Which beautie 
and good diſpoſition of body, imported much to effeR 
that all men {hould beare him affection, and that there 
might be nothing in him worthy to be abhotrred . For 
which caule, the letter deliuereth, thatall men were eft- 
forced to loue him. Itreciteth allo that he was meane of 
perſonage,and that not becauſe the holy Ghoſt wanted 
matter to make him greater, if ſo it had ſeemed good: 
but (as we tofore haue prooued by the opinion of Plato 
and Ariſtotle) bgcaule when the reaſonable ſoule 15 but- 
dened with much bones. andfleth, the fame .incurreth 
greatdammage in his wit. ohac 16,64 

The third {1gne, namely;to be vertuous and wel con- 
ditioned,ts likewiſe expreſled inthi: letter,and the Iews 
themſclues withal their falſewitneflrs, could notproue 
the contrarie} nor reply when he demanded of them, 
VVhich of you can reprooue me of finne? And 7oſeph 
(through the faithfulnes which he owed to his hiſtory) 
affirmed of him that he partaked of anothernature a- 
boue man,in reſpeR of his goodnefle & wiſedom. On- 
ly long life could not be verefied of Chriſt our redee- 
mer, becauſe they put him to death being yong; where 
as if they had permitted him to finiſh his naturall courſe, 
the ſame would haue reached to 80 years and vpwards. 
For he who could abide ina'wildernefſe qo daies , and 
zonights without meat or drinke, and.notbe ficke nor 
dead therwithall, could better haue defended himſelfe 
from other lighter things, which had power to breed al- 
teration or offence .. Howbeir this aftion was reputed 
miraculous, anda matter which could notlight within 
the compaſſe of nature, 

Thele two examples of kings, which we haue _ 
ge 
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ged,ſufficeth to make vnderſtood,that the ſcepter royal, 
1s due to men thatare temperate; and that ſuchare*en- 
dowed with the witand wiſdom requilit for that office, 
But there was alſo another man, made by the proper 
hands of God,to the end he ſhould be king and Lord of 
all things created,& he made him faire,vertuous,ſound, 
of long life,and verie wiſe. And to prooue this, ſhal nor 
beamiſle for-our purpoſe . Plato holdeth it for a matter 
impoſſible, that God or nature, can make a man tempe- 
ratina countrey diſtemperat : wherethrough he athr- 
meth that God, to create a man of great wiſdom & tem- 
perature, ſought out a place where the heat of the aire 
ſhould not excced the cold,nor the moiſt the dry. And 
the diuine ſcripture, whence he borrowed this ſentence, 
faith not, that God created £Adamin the carthly para- 
dile, which was thatmoſt temperat place whereot he 
ſpeaketh, but chat after he had ſhaped him, there he pla- 
ced him. Then our Lord God(faith he)tooke man,and 
ſethim in the Paradiſe of pleaſure, to the end he might 
there wotke and take it in charge. For the power of God 
being infinit, & his knowledge beyond meaſure, when 
he had a will to giue him all the naturall perfection that 
might bein mankinde; we muſt thinke that neitherthe 
peece of earth of which he was framed, northe diſtem- 
perature of the ſoile of Damaſcus where he was created, 
could fo gainſay him , but thathe made him temperar. 
The opinion of Plato,of Arriorle,and of Galen,take place 
in the works of nature : and cuen ſhealſo, can ſomtimes 
(even in diltemperat regions) engender a perſon that 

ſhalbe tempcrat. But that Adam had his haireand his 
beard abourne, which is the firſt roken of a temperat 

man, manifeſtly appeareth. Forin reſpeR of this ſo no- 


torious figne,he had thatname Adam,which is to ſay(as 
S 1j S.Hierom 
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S.Hierom interpretcth ita red man. That he was faire & 
welfaſhioned,which is the ſecond token,cannot in him 
be denied : for when God created him, the text ſaith, 
God {aw all things which he had made , and they were 
veriegood, Then it falleth our certaine, that heiſſued 
not from tac hands of God,foule and i!l ſhaped: for tne 
works of God arepertc&t. And ſo much tae morefor 
thatthe trees ( as the text ſaith) were faire to behold. 
Then what may we think of Adam, whom God created 
to this principall end , that he might be Lord and pref1- 
dent of the world? That he was vertuous, wiſe,and well 
conditioned, (which are the third and f1xth {ignes) 1s 
gatheredout of theſe words, Ler vs make a man after 
our owneimageand likenefle : forby the antient Phi- 
lofophers , the foundation on which the rciemblance 
that man hath with God is grounded, are vertue & wil- 
dome. Therfore Plato auoucheth, that one of the grea- 
teſt contentments which God recciucth in heauen, is to 
ſceavertuous and wiſe man, praiſed and magnihed vp- 
on carth : ſorſ{uch a one is his lively purtraiture. And 
contrariwiſe,he groweth diſpleaſed, when ignorant and 
vitious perſons are held in eſtimation and honor:which 
ſpringeth from the vnlikeneſſe between God and them. 
That heliued healthfull and along ſpace (which are the 
fourth and fifth tokens) is nothing difhicult to prooue, 

(andfuch a one INALMUch as his dates were 93o yeares. Whercthrough 

Rd none ng 1 MAy now coclude,that the man who is abourn haired, 

Plip) © faire,otmeane ſtature, vertuous, healthfull,and long ly- 
ucd,mult neceilarily be verie wiſe, and endowed with a 

wir requiſtt for the ſcepter royall. * 

We haue alſo'as by the way) dilſcloſcd, in what ſort 
great vnderſtanding may be vnited with much imagi- 
nation,and much memory, albcit this may alſo come to 


paſle; 
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paſſe, and yet the man not be temperat. But nature ſha- 

peth ſo few after this modcll , that I could neuer find qyourking and 
but two amongſt all the wits thatT have tried : but how Y****-) 
itcan come to paſle, that greatynderſtanding may vnite 

with much imagination and much memory, ina iman 

not temperat, 1s a thing which caſily may be conceiued, 

it you preſuppole the opinion of ſome Philitions , who 

2ffirme tha: the imagination reſideth inthe forepart of 

the braine,the memorie in the hinder part, and the vn- 
derſtanding in that of the middle. And the like may be 

ſaid in our imagination,butit is a worke of great labour, 
thatthe braine,being(when nature createth theſame) of 

the bigneſſe of a grainc of pepper, it ſhould make one 
ventricle of ſeed verie hot,another verie moiſt,and the 
middle moſt of verie dry : bur in fine this is no impoſſi- 

ble caſe, f 


CHAP. XV. 


In what maner Parents may beget wiſe children,and of awit fit 
for learning. \ 


T falleth out ,a matter worthic of 
maruailc, thatnaturc being ſuch as 
weall know her,wiſe, wittic, and of 
oreatart,iudgemeat,and force, and 
mankind a worke of ſo ſpeciall re- 


nit depriued of wit. Of which effeQ my lelte ſearching 
the reaion and naturall cauſes, hauc found (in my tudge- 
ment)rhat parcntsapply not rhemiclucs tothe act of ge- 
neration with that ord: rand concert which 1s by nature 
S ul ,* eſtablithed, 
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eſtabliſhed:neither know the conditions which ought 
to be obſcrued, to the end their children may prooue of 
wiledomeand iudgement. For by the ſame reaſon, for 
which in any temperat or diſtemperat region, a man 
ſhould be borne very wittic (hauing alwaics regard to 
the iclie order of cauſes) there will: 100000 prooue of 
ſlender capacitie : now it by art we may procurea reme- 
dic for this , we ſhall haue brought to the common- 
wealth the greateſt benefit that ſhe can rcceiue. Butthe 
knot of this matter confiſteth,in that we cannor entreat 
hereof with tearms fo ſeemly and modeſt, as to the na- 
turall ſhamefaſtneſle of man is requiſit : and if for this 
reaſon I ſhould forbeare tonoteany part or contempla- 
tion that 15 neceſſarie , for certaine the whole matter 
would be imarred,in fort that diuers graue Philoſophers 
hold opinion, how wiſe men ordinarily beget fooliſh 
children,becaule in the at of copulation,for honeſties 
ſake,thcy abſtaine from certaine diligences which are of 
importance, that the ſonne may partake of his fathers 
wiledome . Some antient Philoſophers haue laboured 
to ſearch out the naturall reaſon of this naturall ſhame, 
which theeyes conceiue when the inſtruments of gene- 
ration are ſet before them ; and why the cares take of- 
fence to hearethem named : and they maruell to ſee, 
that nature hath framed thoſe parts with ſuch diligence 
and carefulnefle,and for an end of ſuch importance, as 
the immortalizing of mankind,and yet the wiſer a man 
15, the more he groweth in diſlike to behold or heare 
them ſpoken of.Shameand honeſtie (fayth Ariſtotle) is 
the proper paſſion of the vnderſtanding.and who fo re- 
ſteth not offended at thoſe terms and actions of genera- 
tion,gineth aſuretoken of his wanting that power, as 
if we ſhould fay, that he is blockiſh, who putting = 

: _- han 
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hand into the fire,doth not feele the ſame to burne. By 
this token,Cato the elder diſcouered,that Manilius (ano- 
ble man) was depriued of vnderſtanding,becaule it was 
told him,that the other kiſſed his wife in preſence of his 
daughter ; for which cauſe he diſplaced him out of the 
Senat,and Manilins could neuct obtaincart his hands to 
bereſtored, 

Out of this contemplation, Ariſtotle frameth a prob- 
leme,demaunding whence it grew , that men who de- 
lire to ſatisfie their venerous luſts,do yet greatly ſhame 
to confeſle it,and yet coucting to liue,to cat, or to per- 
form any other ſuch aQion, they ſtaggernot to acknow- 
ledge it? to which probleme he ſhapeth a very vntow- 
ard anſwer,ſfaying ; Perhaps it commeth,becauſe the co- 
uctings of diuers things are neceſlary,and ſome of them 
killif they be notaccompliſhed,but the luſt of venerous 
acts, floweth from cxceſle, and is token of abundance. 
But in effe& this probleme is falſe, and the anſwer none 
other : for a man not only ſham«th to maniteſt the de- 
fire he carrieth to companie with a woman , but alſo to 
ear,to drinke,and to {lecpe.and if a will take him to ſend 
foorth anic excrement,he dares nor fay itordo it, but 
with cumber & ſhamefaſtneſſe,and ſo gets him to ſome 
ſecret place out of fight. Yea, we find inen fo ſhametaſt, 
as though they hauea great will to make water, yet can- 
not doititany looke vpon them , whereas if we leaue 
them alone, ſtraight-waies the vrine taketi his iſue. And 
theſe are the appetites to {end foorth the ſuperfluous 
things of the body, which ifthey werenot efteted,men 

ſhould dic, and thar much ſooner than with forbearing 

meat or drink. And if there be any (ſaith Hippocrates )who 
ſpeaketh or afuaterh this in the preſence of another, he 


is not maiſter of his ſound iudgement. Galen afirmeth, 
that 
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thatthe ſced holdeth the ſemblable proportion with the 
zed-veſlels.as the vrine doth with the bladder, for as 
much vrine annoieth the bladder,ſo much ſeed endam- 
magerh the {ceed veſlels. And the opinion which _Ar7- 


ftotle heid,in denieng that man and woman incur no in- 


tirmitic or death by retaining of ſecd, is contratie to the 
1d4gemecnt of all Phifitions,and cſpecially of Galen, who 
ſaith and auoucheth, that many women remaining v- 
dowes in their youth, haue therthrough loſt their ſenſe, 
motton,breathing,and finally theirlite, And thc ſelfe 4- 
riſtotle reckoneth vp many diſeaſes whereunto conrinet 
perſons are ſubiect in that behalfe . The true an{wer of 
this probleme cannot be yeelded in naturall Philoſo- 
phtz, becauſe iris not marſhalled vnder her juriſdictions 
for it behooucth to paſſe to an higher, namely Metaphis 
ſicke, wherein Ariſtotle faith,that the reaſonable ſoule is 
the loweſt of all the intelligences, and for that irparta- 
keth of the ſame generall nature with the Angels, itſha. 
meth to behold itſelfe placed ina body which hath fel. 
lowſhip with brute beaſts : whcrethrough the diuine 
ſcripture noteth itasa myſterie,that the firſt man being 
naked, was not-aſhamed,but ſo ſoone as he ſaw himſelfe 
to beſo, forthwith he got a couering. At which time he 
knew that through his owne fault, he had loſt immor- 
tality, and that his body was become ſubicto alterati- 
on and corruption , and thoſe inſtruments and parts 
given him for that of neceſſitic he muſt die,and ieauc an 
other in his roome,and thatto preſerue himſelfein life, 
that {mall ſpace which reſted, ir bchooued him to cat 
and drinke,and to expcil thoſe noiſome and corrupt cx- 
crements. And principally he ſhamed, ſceing that the 
Angels, with whom he had competence, were immor- 
tall and ſtood notin nced of cating, drinking , orflec- 


ping: 
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ping, for preſeruation of their life : neither had the in- 
ſtrun:ents of generation, but were created all at once, 
without matter, and without feare of corrupting. Ofall 
theſe points were the eies and the cares naturally done 
to ware. Wherethrough, the reaſonable ſoule groweth, 
diſpleaſed and aſhamed, that theſe things giuen man to 
make him mortall and corruptible, arc thus broughtto 
his memory. And thar this 15a well fitting an{were we 
euidently perceiue : for God to content the ſoule after 
the vniuerlall tudgement, and to beſtow vpon himin- 
tire glory, will cauſe that his body ſhall partake the pro. 
perties of an Angell, beſtowing therupon ſubtleneſle, 
lightneſflc, immorrtalitie, and brightneſle: for which rea- 
ſon, heſhal notſtand in need to eat.or drink as the brute 
beaſts. And when mcn ſhall thus-wiſe dwell in heauen, 
they willnot ſhame to behold themſclues clothed-with 
fleth, cuenas Chriſt our redeemer,and his mother, no- 
thing ſhamed thereat. But it will breed an accidenrall 
. giory,to ſee that the vie of thoſe parts, which were wont 
to offend the hearing and the cies, is now ſurcealed. I 
thecefore making duc reckoning of this naturall mode- 
ſtie of the care-, hauc endeuoured to {alue the hardand 
rough termes of this matter, and to fetch certain, not1ll 
plea(ing biafles of ſpecch,and where I cannot throughly 
performe it, the honeſt reader ſhall affoord me pardon. 
For to reduce to a perfe maner, theart which muſt be 
obſerucd, tothe end men may proue of rare capacities, 
is one of the things moſt requifit for the common- 
wealth. Beſides that, by the ſame reaſon they (hal proue 
vertuous, prompt,ſourfd, and long lyued, 

I haue thought good to ſcuer the matter of this chap- 
tcr, into foure principall parts, that thereby I may make 


plaine what ſhalbe delinered ; and that the reader may 
not 


Note herea ſign 
which ſheweth 
the immorrtalitie 
of the ſoule, 
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notreſt in confuſion. The firſt .is, to ſhew the naturall 
qualities and temperature which man & woman ought 
topoſleſle, to the end they may vie generation. Theſe- 
cond, what diligence the parents oughtto employ,that 
their children may be malc and not female . The third, 
how they may become wile and not fooles. The fourth, 
how they are to be dealt withall atter their birth, for pre- 
ſcruation of their wit. 

To comethen tothe firſt point wehauealreadie al- 
leaged, that Pl/atolaicth downe , how ina well ordered 
common-wealth,there ought to be aſſigned certain ſur- 
uciors of marriages, who by art might skill, to looke in. 
to the qualities of the perions that are to be married, 
and to giue ech onethe wife which an{wereth him in 
proportion, & to cuery wife her couenient husband. In 
which matter, Hippocrates and Galen began to take ſome 
pains,and preſcribed certain precepts and rules,to know 
what woman is fruitful, and who can beare no children, 
and what man is vnable for generation, and whoable 
and likely to beget iſſue. Buttouching all this, they vt- 
tered verie little, and that not with ſuch diſtinion as 
was behooffull, atleaſt for the purpoſe which I haue in 
hand. Therefore it falleth out neceſlarie, to begin the 
art euen from his principles,and briefly to giue the ſame 
his due order and concert, that weſo may makeplaine 
and apparant,from what vnion of parents,wiſe children 
iſſue; and from what,fools and do-noughts : To which 
endit behooueth firſttoknow a oplcin point of Phi- 
loſophy, which although in regard of the practiſes of 
theart, itbe verie manifeſtand fuc, yetthe vulgar make 
little reaketherof. And from the notice of this, depen- 
dcth all that , which as touching this firſt pointis to be 
deliuered : and thatis, thatman (though it ſeem other. 

wile 
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wiſe in the compoſition which we ſce) is different from This is ro chap. 


a woman in noughtels (faith Galez)than only in hauing 


ter tor niands ts 
read in fight of 


his genitall members without his body. For it we make on—_ 


anotomie of a woman, we ſhall find that ſhe hath with- 
in her two ſtoncs, two veſlels for ſeed; and her bel 
ly ofthe ſame trame asa mans mcmver,withouttiata- 
ny one partis therin wanting . And this is {o very true, 
that if when nature hath finiſhed to iorme a man inall 
perfection, ſhe would conuert him into a woman,there 
ncedeth noughtcls.tobe done, ſaue only to turne his 
inſtrumenrs of generation inwards. Anditſhe haue ſha- 
peda woman, and would makea man of her, by taking 
forth her belly and het cods,it would quickly be perfor- 
med. This hath chanced many times in nature , aſwell 
whiles tlie creature hath been in the m:zrhers womb, as 
aftcrthe ſame was borne, wherof the hiſtories are full, 
but ſoinc hauc held them only tor fables, becaule this is 
mentianed inthe Poets, yet the thing carrieth mecre 
truth: for diucrs times nature hath made a female child, 


and (he hath ſo remained _.in her mothers belly for the 


ſpace of one or two months: and afterwards, plentie of 
heat growing in the genitall members, vpon ſome occa- 
ſion they hauc iffucd torth,and ſhe become a male. To 


whom this transformation hath befallen in the mothers 


womb, is afterwards plainly dilcouered, by certain mo. 
tions which they retaine;'vnhitting for the maſculin ſex, 
being altogither womaniſh,8: their voice ſhrill & ſweer. 
And {uch perſons are enclined to perform womens adti- 
ons, andfall ordinarily into vacouth offences. Contra- 
riwiſe, nature hath ſundrie times made a male with his 
genetories outward , and cold growing on, they haue 
turned inward, and itbecame female. This is knowen 

after ſhe 1s borne,for ſheretaineth a manniſh — 

We 
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well in her words, asin all her motions and workings. 
This may ſeem difficult to be prooued, but conſidering 
that which many authenticall hiſtorians afhirme, it is a 
matter not hard to be credited. And that women haue 
been turned into men, after they were borne, the vcrie 
vulgar doe not much maruell to heare ſpoke of : tor be. 
{ides that which ſundrie our elders haue laid downe for 
trueth , It befell in Spain but few yeares {ince,and that 
wherof we find experience, isnot to be called in quelſtt- 
onor argument... What then the cauſe may be, that the 
genitall members are engendred within or without,and 
the creature becommeth male 'or female, will fall outa 
plain caſe, if we once know that heatextendeth anden- 
largeth all things, and cold retainethand cloſeth them 
vp. Wherthrough, it is a concluſion of all Philoſophers 
and Phiſitions, that if the ſeed be cold and moiſt, a wo- 
man is begotten, and nota man; and if the ſame be hot 
and dry, a man is begottenand nota woman. Whence 
we apparently gather, thatthereis no man, whoinre- 
. ſpe ofa woman,may be termed cold;nor woman hot, 
inreſpet ofa man. | 

Ariflotle faith , it is neceſſarie for a woman to be cold 
and moiſt , that ſhe may belikewiſe fruitfull : for ifſhe 
were not ſo,it would fall out impoſſible, that her month- 
ly courſe ſhould low, or ſhe haue milke to preſerue the 
child nine months, in her belly, and two yeares after it 
is borne, but that the ſame would ſoone waſt and con- 
ſume. 

All Philoſophers and Phiſitions auouch, that the bel. 
ly holdeth the ſame proportion with mans ſeed, that the 
carth doth with corne,and with any other graine. And 
weſee,that if the carth want coldneſle and moiſture,the 


husbandman darcth nor ſow therein, neither will = 
ſce 
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ſced proſper. But of ſoils,thoſe are moſt frpitfull and ter. 
tile in rendering fruit, which partake moſt of cold and 
moiſt, As we lee by experience in the regions towards 
the North, As England, Flanders,and Almaine,whoſe a- 


 bundance ofall fruits, worketh aſtoniſhment in ſuch as 


know not thereaſon thereof . And in ſuch-countries as 
theſe, no married woman was ecuer childlefſe ; neither 
can they there tell, what barrennefſe meaneth,butare all 
fruitfull, and breed children through their abundance 
of coldneſſe and moiſture. But though it is true that the 
woman ſhould be cold and moiſt for conception, Yet 
ſhe may abound ſo much therin, that it may choke the 
ſeed; euenas we ſee exceſle of raine ſpoileth the corne, 
which cannot ripen in ouermuch coldneſſe. Whereon 
we mult conceiue, that theſe two qualities ought to 
keepa certaine meaſurableneſſe, which when they ex- 
ceed, or reach not vnto, the fruicfulneſle is ſpoiled. Hip- 
pocrates holdeth that woman for fruitfull, whoſe womb 
1s tempered inſuch ſort, as the heat exceedeth not the 
cold,nor the moiſt the drie . VVhercthrough he ſaith, 
that thoſe women who haue their belly cold, cannot 
concetue, no more than ſuch as are very moiſt, or. verie 
cold and dry . But ſo, for the ſame reaſon that a woman 
and ker genitall parts ſhould be temperat;it were impol- 
{ible that ſhe could conceiue,or be a woman. For if the 
ſeed, of which ſhe was firſt formed, had been temperar, 
the genitall members would haue iſſued forth, and (he 
baue been a man. So ſhould a beard'grow on her chin, 
and her floures ſurceaſe, and ſhe become as perfect a 
man, as nature could produce. Likewiſe the womb ina 
woman cannot be predominatly hot : For ifthe ſeed 
whereof ſhe was engendred had been of thar tempera - 
ture, ſheſhould haue been borna man, and not a wo- 
man. 


6 
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man. This is paſt all exception,that the qualities which 
yeeld a woman fruitfull ,;are cold and moiſture : tor 
the nature of man, ſtandeth in need of much nou- 
riſhment, that he may be able to vie procreation , and 
continue his kind. Wherethrough we ſee, that amongſt 
all the females of brute beaſts, none haue their monthly 
courſes as a woman. Therefore it was requiſite to make 
heraltogether cold and moiſt,and that in ſuch a degree, 
as that ſhe might breed much flegmatick bloudgand not 
be able to walt or conſumethe ſame. Ilaid flegmaricke 
blond, becauſe this is ſeruiceable to the breeding of 
milke, by which Hippocrates and Galen auouch, the crea- 
ture is releeued, all the time it remaineth in the mothers 
belly. Now ifthe ſame ſhould be temperat,it would pro- 
duce much bloud , vnfit for the engendring of milke, 
and would wholly reſolue, as it doth ina temperat man, 
and ſo nothing be left for nouriſhing the babe . There. 
foreI hold it for certain, and verily itis impoſſibie that a 
woman can be temperat or hot;but they areall cold and 
moiſt. And if this be not ſo, let the Philoſopher or Phi- 
ſition tell me for what cauſe all women are beardleſſe, 
and haue their.ſicknefle whiles theyare healthful, 8 for 
what cauſe the ſeed of which ſhe was formed, being 
temperat or hot, ſhe was borne a woman, & not a man? 
Howbcit,though itbe true that they are alcold & moiſt: 
yetitfolloweth not, that they areallin one degree of 
coldneſſe and moiſture. For ſome are in the firſt, 
ſomein the ſecond, and ſome inthe third;and in ech of 
theſe they may conceiue, ita man anſ{were them in pro. 
portion of heat, as ſhall hereafter be expreſſed. By what 
tokens we may know theſe three degrees of coldneſſe 
and moiſture ina woman, and likewiſe weet whois in 
the firſt, who isin the ſecond, and who in thethird: 
there 
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there is no Philoſopher or Philition, that as yet hath vn. 
folded. But conſidering the effects , which theſe quali- 
ties do worke in women, we may part them , by reaſon 
of their being extended, and fo we ſhall cafily getno- 
tice hereof. The firſt, by the wit and habilitic of the wo- 
man. The ſecond, by hermaners and conditions. The 
third, by her voice big or ſmall. The fourth, by her fleſh, 
much,or little. The fifth,by her colour. The ſth by her 
haire, The ſeuenth, by her faireneſfle or foulnefle. As 
touching the firſt, we may know, that though it be true 
(as tofore we haue prooued) that the wit and abilitic 
ofa woman,followeth the temperature of the brain,and 
of none other member : yet her womb and cods, arc of 
ſo great force and vigour,to alter the whole body,that if 
theſe be hotand dry, or cold and moiſt, or of whatſo- 
cuer other temperature, the other partes (faith Galen) 
will be of the ſame tenour: but the member which mot 

partaketh the alterations ofthe belly , all Phiſttions ſay, 
15 the brain, though they haue not {er down the reaſon 
wheron they ground this correſpondencie. True itis 
Gal:a prooueth by experience, that by ſpeying a Sow, 
ſhe becommeth faire and fat, and her fleſh veric ſauory: 
and it ſhehaue ber cods, ſhe taſteth little better than 
dogs flcth, V Vkerby we conceiue,thatthe belly and the 
cods carrie <rcat efticacie, tocommunicattheir tempe- 
rature toall the othe: parts of the body;eſpecially tothe 
brain, tortharthe ſame is cold & moiſt like themſclues. 
Between which (through the reſemblance) the paſſage 
is caſte, | 

Now it we conclude,that cold and moiſt,are the qua- 
lities which worke an impaircment in the reaſonable 
part, and that his contraries; namely hot and drie, giue 


the ſame perfc&ion and encreaſement, we ſhall find _ 
TI the 
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the woman who ſheweth much wit and ſufficiencie, 
partakerh of cold and moiſt in the firſt degree; andit ſhe 
be verie ſimple,ityceldeth aſtgnethar ſhe is inthe third, 
the partaking between which two extreames, argueth 
the ſecond degree; for to thinke thar a woman can be 
hot anddrie, or endowed with a witand abilitie confor- 
mable to theſe two qualities, 15 2 verie great error ; be- 
caule if the ſeed of which ſhe was formed, had been hot 
and dry in their domination,ſhe ſhould haue been born 
4 man,and nota woman . But in thatit was could and 
moiſt.ſhe was born a woman and nota man. The truth 
of this doctrine may cleercly be diſcerned, if you con(1- 
derthe witof the firſt woman, who liued in the world: 
for God hauing faſhioned her with his own hands,and 
that very accompliſhed,and perfect in her ſcx,itisa con- 
cluſion infallibly true, thar ſhe was poſlcfled of much 
lefle knowledge than Adam : which tie diue)l well wee- 
ting, got him to tempr her, and durſt not fall in diſputa- 
tion with the man, fearing his great wit and wiſdome. 
Now to ſay, that Exe for her offence, was reft that know- 
ledge which ſhe wanted, cannot be auouched,toras yet 
ſhe had not offended. | 

So then this defeRt of wit in the firſt woman grew, for 
that ſhe was by God created cold and moiſt: which rem- 
perature,is neceſſarie to make a woman fruitfull,and apt 
for childbirth, but enemy to knowledge : and ifhe had 
made her temperat like .4dam, ſhe ſhould haue been 
very wiſe, but nothing fruitful,norſubieQto her month- 
ly courſes, ſaue by ſome ſupernaturall meanes. On this 
nature S. Paul grounded himſelfe, when he ſaid;, Leta 
worman tearne in ſilence, witha!l ſubietion : neither 
would heallow the woman to teach, or gouerne the 
man, butto keep ſilence . Butthis is true, when awo-. 
man 
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man hath not a ſpirit or greater grace, than her own na- 
turall diſpoſition: but it ſhe obtaineany gift from aboue, 
ſhe may wel teach and ſpeake,for we know that the peo- 
ple of Iſracl, being oppreſled and beſieged by the Affiri- 
ans; 1dth (a very wile woman) ſent tor the Prieſts of 
the Cabeits and Carmits, and reprooucd them ſaying, 
How can itbe endured, that 0fias ſhould ſay , it within 
fiue daics there come no ſuccour, he will yceld the peo- 
ple of Iſrael ro the Affirians ? ſee you not, thattheſe 
words rather prouoke God to wrath , than to mercie? 
how may itbe, that men ſhould point out a limited 
time for the mercy of God, and in their mind afſignea 
day,at which he muſt ſuccour and dcliuerthem?Andin 
the concluſion of this reproofe , ſhe told them in what 
ſort they mightpleaſe God, and obtaine their demand. 
And no leſle, Elbora (a woman of no leſle wildome) 
taught the people of Iſrael, how they ſhould render 
thanks vnto God, for the great victories which ſhe had 
attained againſt their enemics. But whilſt a woman abi- 
deth in her naturall diſpoſition, all ſorts of learning and 
wildome,carrieth a kind of repugnancieto her wit. And 
for this cauſe, the Catholicke Church , vpon great rea- 
ſon harh forbidden,that no woman do preach,confelle, 
or inſtruc: for their ſex admitteth neither wiſdome nor 
diſcipline. 

IPis diſcoucred alſo by the maners ofa woman, and 
by her condition, in what degree of cold and moiſt her 
temperature conſiſteth: for if with a ſharp wit,ſhe be fro- 
ward,curlt, & wayward, ſhe is in the firſt degree of cold 
anc moiſt: it being true (as we haue proucd tofore)that 
an ill condition,cucrmore accompanieth a good imagt- 
nation. She who partaketh this degree of cold & moilt, 
ſuftereth nothing to eſcape her hands; noteth all things, 
TH findeth 
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findeth fault with all things, and fo is inſupportable, 
Such are accuſtomably of amiable conuerlation , and 
feare notto looke men in the tace, nor hold him ill 
mannered, who maketh loue vntorhem. Bur on the 0- 
ther ſide, to be a woman of good conditions, andto be 
agrecucdatnothing,to laugh vpon cuery ſmall occaſ10, 
to let things paſleas they come, and to ſleep ſound- 
ly, deſcrieth the third degree of cold and moilt : for 
much pleaſantneſſe of conceit, is ordinarily accompa- 
nied with little wit. She who partaketh of theſe two ex- 
treams,ſtanderh in the ſecond degree. A voice,hoarle, 
big, and ſharp (ſaith Gale) is a token of much heatand 
drouth, and we haue alſo prooued it heretofore, by the 
opinion of Ariſiotle, wherthrough we may gain this no- 
tice, that ifa woman hauea voice like a man, ſhe is cold 
and moiſt in the firſt degree, arld it very delicat,in the 
third. And partaking betwixt both the extreames, ſhe 
ſhall have the naturall voice ofa woman, and be in the 
{ſecond degree. 

How much the voice dependeth on the temperature 
of the cods, ſhall ſhortly hereafter be prooued, where 
weentreat of the tokens appertaining to aman. Much 
ficſhalſo in women, iseftgne of much coldand moiſt: 
forto be fatand big (ſay the Phiſitions) groweth in li- 
uing creatures, from this occaſion. And contrariwiſe, 
tobeleaneand dry, isa token of little coldnefle & moi- 
ſture. To be meanly fleſhed, tharis, neither onermuch, 
nor verie little, giveth cuidence thata woman holderh 
her ſelfe in the ſecond degree of cold and moiſt. Their 
plezſantnefſe and curtelies , ſheweth the degrees of 
theſe two qualities : much moiſture maketh their Aeſh 
ſupple, and little, rough and hard . The meane is 
the commendableſt part : The colour alſo of the _ 
an 
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andof the other parts of the body, diſcoucreth the ex- 
tended or remiſle degrees,of theſe two qualities. When 
the woman is verie white, it boadeth(fſaith Galen) much 
cold and moiſt : and contrariwile, ſhe that is {wart and 
browne, is in the firſt degree therof; of which two ecx- 
treames, is framed the ſecond degree of white and well 
coloured. 

To haue much haire, anda little ſhew of a beard, is 
an cuident ſigne, to know the firſt degree of cold and 
moiſt : forall Phiſttions affirme,that the haire and beard 
are engendred of heat and drinefle:and if they be blacke 
it greatly purporteth the ſame. A contrary temperature 
is betokened, when a woman is without haire. Now ſhe 
whoſe complexion conſfiſteth in the ſecond degree of | 
cold and moiſt, hath ſome haire ; but the ſarue reddiſh 
and golden. Foulneſſe moreouer,and fairenefle heiv vs 
to1udge the degrees of cold and moiſtin women . Itis 
a miracle to ſee a woman of the firſt degree very faire:for 
the ſeed whereof ſhe was formed being dry , hinde- 
reth that ſhe cannor be fairely countenanced , Itbe. 
hooueth that clay be ſeaſoned with conuenient mot- 
ſture,to the end veſſels may be well framed,and ſerueto 
vic. But when that ſame is bard & dry, the veſlell is foule 
and vnhandſom. 

Ariſtotle farther auoucheth, that onermuch cold and 
moiſt, maketh women by nature foule : for if the ſeed 
be cold and very moiſt, it can take no good figure, be- 
cauſe the ſame ſtandeth not togither, as we ſce, that of 
ouer ſoft clay, ill ſhaped veſlels are faſhioned. In theſe- 
cond degree of cold and moiſt, women prooue verie 
faire:for they were forrged of a ſubſtance well ſeaſoned, 
and pleaſant to nature which token, of it ſclfe alone at- 
fordethan cuidencargument, that the woman is truit- 
T ith tull; 


-_ 


full:for it is certain that nature could do it,and we may: 
iudge, that ſhe gaue hera temperature and compoſiti- 
on,fit for bearing of children . Wherethroughſhean- 
ſwers in proportion (welneer)to al men,andall men do 
deſireto haue her. 

In man , there is no power which hath tokens or 
ſignes, to deſcry the goodneſle, or malice of his obic&t. 
The ſtomacke knoweth the meat by way of taſt,of ſmel. 
ling, and of fight, wherethrough the divine ſcripture 
ſaith That Exe fixcd her cies on the tree forbidden, and 
her ſeemed that it was ſweetintaſt. Thefaculticof ge- 
neration, holdeth for a token of fruitfulneſle, a womans 
beaurie; and if ſhe be foule,itabhorreth her, concctuing 
by this figne, that nature erred, and gauchernota fir 
temperature,for bearing of children. | 
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By what ſignes we may know,in what deeree of hot and dry,eue- 
ry manrefeth. | $24 
d.1. 


Man hath not his temperature ſo-limitcd as a 
woman,for he may be hot & drie (which tem- 

E2 perature Ariſtotle 8& Galex held,was that which 
av beſt agreed with his ſex)as alſohot' and moiſt 

and temperat , but cold & moiſt, and cold and drie,they 
would not admit whilſtaman was ſound and without 
impairment: for as you ſhall find no-waman hot and 
drie,nor hotand moiſt,or temperat ;ſo ſhall-you find no. 
man cold and moiſt, nor cold and drie, in'compariſon of 
women,vnlefſe in caſeas I ſhalnow cxpreſſe.A man hot 
and drie,and hote and moiſt,anqtemperat, holdeth the 
ſame degrees in his temperature, as:doth,a- woman in: 
cold and moiſt : and fo it bchooueth:to haue certain to- 
kens, 
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kens,whereby to diſcerne what man is in what degree, 
that we may aſſigne.hima wife anſwerable vnto him in 
proportion. We muſt therefore weet,thatfrom the ſame 
principles, of, which we gathered vnderſtanding what 
woman is hot and dric, and in what degree, from the 
ſelte we muſt alſo make vic to vnderſtand what man 1s 
hoteand drie,and in whatdegree: and becauſe we ſayd, 
that from the witand manners of a man we conlecture 
the temperature of his cods, it is requiſit that we take 
notice of anotable point,mentioned by Galen, namely, 
that ro make vs vnderſtand the great vertuc which a 
mans cods poſlcfſc,to giue firmneflc and temperature to 
all the parts 8f the body , he affirmeth that they are of 
more importance than the heart : and he rendereth a 
rcaſon,ſaying,that this member is the beginning of lite, 
& nyoughtelfce, but the cods are the beginning of liuing 
ſoundly and without infirmities. How much it endam- 
mageth a man to be depriued of thoſe parts (though ſo 
imall;there need not many reaſons to prooue, ſeeing we 
ſ{ceby expericnce,that forthwith the haire and the beard 
pill away,and the big and ſhrill voice becommeth ſmall, 
and hcrewithall a man leeſeth his forces and naturall 
hear, and reſteth in far woorſe and more miſerable con- 
dition than if he had benea woman.But the matter moft 
worth the noting is,thatifa man before his gelding had 
much wit and habilitie , ſoſooneas his ſtones be cut a- 
way,he growetirtolcele the ſame, ſo far foorth as it he 
had received ſome notable dammage in his very braine, 
And this is a manifeſt roken, that the cods giue & reane 
the temperature from-all the other parts of the body, 
and he that will not-yceld credithercunto,lct him contt- 
der(as my ſelfe haue done oftentimes)that of 1000 ſuch 
capons whoaddidt themſclues tothcir booke, none at- 
my T 11j tiincth 
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taineth to any perfetion,and euen in muſicke (which is 
their ordinaric profeſſion) we manifeſtly ſee how bloc- 
kiſh they are, which ſpringeth becauſe muſick is a worke 
of the imagination,& this power-requireth much hear, 
whereas they are coldand moiſt.So it falleth outa mat- 
ter certaine,that fromthe wit and habilitie we may ga- 
ther the temperature of the cods : for which cauſe, the 
man whoſhoweth himſelte prompt in the works of the 
imagination,ſhould be hotand drie in the third degree. 
Andifa man be of nogreat reach,it tokeneth, that with 
his heat much moiſtureis vnited,which alwaies endam- 
mageth the reaſonablepart,and this is the more confir- 
med if he be good of memotie. The ordinarie conditi- 
ons of men hot and dry inthe third degree,are courage, 
pride, liberalitie, audacitic, and cheerefulneſſe, with a 
oo0d graceand pleaſantnefle, and in matter of women 
ſuch a one hath no bridle nor ho . The hote and moiſt 
are merry,giuen to laughter, louers,of paſtimeyfaire con- 
ditioned,very courteous,ſhamefaſt,and not much addi- 

Qedto women. | 

The voiccand ſpeech much diſcouereth the tempe. 
rature of the cods. That which is big and ſomwhat 
ſharp,giueth token thata man is hot and dry inthe third 
dcgree:andifthe ſamebe pleaſant,amiable,and very de- 
licat,it purporteth little heat and much moiſture, as ap- 
pearethin the gelded. A man who hath moiſt vnited 
with heat,will haue the ſame high, but pleaſant & ſhrill. 

Whoſois hotand drie in the third degree, is ſlender, 
hard and rough fleſhed; the ſame compoſed of finews 
end arteries, and his veines big : contrariwiſe, to haue 
much fleſh, ſmooth and tender, is ſhew of much moi- 
ſture : by means wherof, it extendeth and enlargeth out 

the naturall heat. The colour of the $kin, if the ſame be 
brown, 
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brown, burned,blackiſh greene,and like athes, yeeldeth 
ſigne thata man is ia thethird degree of hot and dry: 
but ifthe fleſh appeareth white,and well coloured, it ar- 
gucth littic heat and much moiſture. The haire & beard 
area markeallo not to be ouerllipped : for theſe two a 
proch very neere to the temperature of the cods. And if 
the hairebe very blacke and big,and ſpecially from the 
ribs down to the nauell, itdeliuereth an infallible token 
that the cods partake much of hot and dry : and if there 
grow ſome haire alſo vpon the ſhoulders, the ſame is ſo 
much the more confirmed. But when the haireand 
beard are of cheſſe-nut colour,ſoft, delicat, and thin: it 
inferreth not ſo great pienty of heat and drineſſe in the 
Cos. 

Men very hot and dry, are neuer faire, ſauce by mira- 
cle, but rather hard-fauored,andill ſhaped : for the heat 
and drineſſe (as Ariſtotle aftirmeth of the Ethiopians) 
wrieth the proportion ofthe face, and ſo they become 
diſtigured. Contrariwiſe, to be ſecmly and gratious, 

rooucth a meaſurable hot and moiſt : for which cauſe, 
the matter yeelded it ſelfe obedient whereto nature 
would employ it. Whence itis manifeſt, thatmuch 
beautie in a man, is no token of much heat. Touching 
the ſignes of aremperat man, we haue ſufficiently dif. 
courled in the chapter foregoing, and therefore it ſhall 
not be needfullto reply the ſame againe. Itluthceth on- 
ly tonote thatas the Philitions place tn euery degree of 
hear, three degrees of extention, fo alſo in a temperat 
man, weare to ſer down the Jargenefleand ampleneſle 
of three other. And he who ſtandeth in the third, next 
to cold and moiſt, ſhalbe reputed cold and moyt : for 
when a degree paſſeth the meane, it reſembleth the 0- 


ther, and thatthis is true, we-manifeſtly find : forthe 
_— ſtones 
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ſigns which Galen:delinereth vs to know a man coldand 
moiſt,are the ſelfc fameofthe temperat-man, but ſome- 
what moreremiſle : ſois he wiſe, of good conditions, 
and vertuous, he hath his voice cleare & ſweet, is white 
$kinned,ot Acſh good and ſupple, 8 withouthaire, and 
ifithaue any,the {ame 3s little and yellow ; ſuch are very 
well fauoured and faire of countinaunce, out Galen affir- 
meth that their ſeed is moiſt, and vnhr for generation : 
theſe are no great friends to women, nor women ynto 
them. 


What women ought to marric with what man, that they 
may haut children. 


i YI 


d. 20 vi 


O a woman who bcareth not children when 

ſhe is marricd, Hippocrates commaundeth that 
ber 4: two points of diligence be vied,to know whe- 
2 ther itbe her detect, of thatit prow becauſcthe 
ſced ofherhusband is vnable for generation. The firſtis 
to make her {uffumigations with incenſe, or Storax, with 
a garment cloſe wrapped about ber, which may hang 
downe on the.ground, in fort that no vapour or fume 
tay iſſue ont,and if within a while after ſhe fecle the {a- 
vour of theincen(e in her mouth, ityeeldeth a certaine 
token,that the barrenneſle commeth not through her 
deted,i inas mach as the ſame found the paflages of the 
bellic open, wherethrough it pearcced vp tothe noſthrils 
and the mouth. 

The ſecondis,to take a garlicke headclean pilled,and 
put the ſameinto thebellic, what time the, woman go- 
_ to ſlzepe, andif the next day ſhe fecle in her mourh 

the 


Gi 
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the ſent of thegarlicke,ſhe is of her ſelfe fruirful without 
any default. 

Butalbeit theſe two proofs performe the effe&t which 
Hippocrates ſpeaketh of,namcly, that the vapour pierce 
from the inner part vp to the mouth, yet the ſame argu- 
eth notanabſolute barrenneſſe inthe husband, nor an 
intize fruittulneſſe in the wife, but an vnapt cor!iſpon. 
dence of both ,wherethrough (he proucth as barren for 
him, as he for her: which we ſceto fall outin dayly ex- 
perience,for the man taking anotherwite begetteth chil. 
dren,and{which encreaſeth the maruell, in 1ſuch as are 
not ſeenein that point of naturall Philoſophie) is, thatif 
theſe two ſeparat cach from other vpon pretence of im- 
potencie,and {ohe takeanother wite zi and the: another 
husband.ithath bene found ; that both hauc had chit> 
dren.. And.this groweth, becauſe there areſome men 
whole generatiue faculticis vnable,and notalterable for 
one woman,and yet foranother is.apt and begctteth if- 
ſue.Euen as welſce by experience in the ſtomacke,thatto 
one kind of meat a man hath grcat appetite, and ro ano- 
ther(though better)it 1s as. dead, What the correſpon- 
dence ſhould be, which the man & witc ought tobeare 
each to:other,to theend the ey may bring forth children, 
is cxpreſſed by Hippocratesin theſe words; It che horan» 
ſwer not thc cold,and the driethe moiſt, with'meaſure 
and equalitie,there canbe no'gche rarioh ?a51t he thould 
ſay,that ifthere vaite.not mm the womans wombe two 
ſeeds,the-one; hote, 8& the ather cold,;and the onemoilt 
andtheorher drie,cxtended ia equal d*erce, theycan- 
nothegct children Fora worke ſo marucilous as is the 
ſhaping of a man , ſtandeth in need of aremperature, 
where the hot may notexcecd the cold, nor the moiſt 
the dre Forifa mans ſeed be hot,andtheiwgmans Heed 
hot 
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hotlikewiſe,there will no.cngendring ſucceed. This do. 
Arine thus preſuppoled, Let vs now fitby way of exam- 
ple, a woman cold and moiſt in the firſt degree, whoſe 
fignes weſaid were, to be wily , ill conditioned, ſhrill 
voiced, ſpare fleſhed, and blacke and greene coloured, 
hairieand euill fauoured, ſhe ſhall eafily conceive by a 
man, that is ignorant, of good conditions, who hath a 
well ſounding and ſweet voice, much,white, and ſupple 
fleſh,little hairc,and well coloured, and faire of counte. 
nance. She may alſo be giue for wife to a temperat man, 
whole ſced{following the opinion of Galen) we aid was 
moſt fruitfull and an{werable to whatſocucr woman : 
Prouided that ſhe be ſound and of age conuenient, but 
yet with all cheir incidents, it is verie difficultfor her to 
concciue child:and being conceiued (ſaith Hippocrates) 
within two months the ſame miſcarieth : for ſhe wan- 
teth bloud, wherwith to maintain her ſelf and the babe, 
during the 9 months. Howbeit this will find an cafe re. 
medie, if the woman do bath her ſelte before ſhe com- 
panie with her husband, and the baigne muſt conſiſt of 
water freſh and warme : the which(by Hippocrates)righ- 
teth her temperature to a good ſort. For itlooſeneth and 
moiſtneth her fleſh, euen as the earth oughtto bealike 
diſpoſed, that the graine may therin faſten it ſelf,and ga- 
ther root. 

Moreouer,it worketh a farther effeQ: for it encreaſeth 
the appetite to meat; it reſtraineth reſolution, & cauſeth 
a greater quantitie of naturall heat : wherthrough plen- 
ty of legmaticke bloudis increaſed: by which the little 
creature, may thoſe nine months haue ſuſtenance . The 
tokens ofa woman cold and moiſt in thethird deree;are 
to be dull witted, well conditioned, to haue a very de- 
licat voice, much fleſh, and theſame ſoft and white , rs 
want 
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want haire and downe, and not to be ouer faire. Such 
a one, ſhould be wedded toa man hotand dry in the ' 
third degree : for his {ced is of ſuch furie and feruency, 
as itbchooueth the ſame to fall into a place very cold 
and moiſt, that it may take hold and root. This man is of 
the qualitic of Crefles, which will not grow ſauc inthe 
water,and it he partake lefſſe hot atid dry, his {ſawing in 
ſo cold a belly were noughtels, than to caſt grainc into 
a poole, 

Hippocrates giueth counſell thata woman of this ſort, 
ſhould firſt leflen her ſelte,and lay aſide her fleſh and her 
fat before ſhe marrie , but then the need not to take to 
husbanda man ſo hotand dry : for ſuch a temperature 
would not ſcrue,nor ſhe conceiue . A woman cold and 
moiſt in the ſecond degree, retaineth a meane in all the 
tokens which I haue ſpecified, ſaue onely in beauty, 
which ſheenioyeth in an high degree. Which yecldeth 
an cuidentſrgne, that ſhe will be truitfull, and beare chil. 
dren, and prooue gratious and cheerfull. She anſwe- 
reth in proportion wel.ncer to all men. 

Firſt tothe hotand dry in the ſecond degree, and 
nextto the temperat,and laſtly tothe hot & moiſt. From 
all theſe vnions and contoynings of men and women, 
which we haue here laid down,may iſſue wile children, 
but from the firſt arethe moſt ordinary. For put caſe 
that the ſeed ot a man encline to cold and moilt, yet the 
continuall drincſle of the mother,and the giving her ſo 
little meat, correcteth & amendeth the detet of the fa- 
ther, For that this maner of philoſophizing neuer here- 
tofore came to light, it was not poſſible that all the natu- 
rall Philofophers could ſhape an an{were to this pro- 
bleme,which asketh, Whence proceedeth it,that manie 


fools haue begotten wiſe children ? Whercto they an- 
[wer 
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{wer, thatſottiſh perſons apply themſclues affeRionatly 
' tothe carnall act, andare notcarricd away to any other 
contempiation. But contrarily, men verie wiſe, cuen in 
the copulation go imagining vpo matters nothing per- 
tirentto that they haue in hand,and therethrough, wea- 
ken theſced,and make their children defectiue,a{well in 
the powers realſonall;as in the naturall.In the other con- 
10ynings it is requiſite, to take heed that the woman be 
clenſed, and died by aripeage, and marry not ouer 
yong : for hence it commeth, that children prooue {1m- 
pleand of little wit. The ſeed of yong parents 1s verie 
moiſt : for it is but awhiles ſince they were borne, and if 
a man be formed of a matter endowed with exceſſive 
moiſture, itfolloweth of force, that he prooue dull of 
Capacitic. 


What diligence ought to be wſed, that children male , and not 
female may be borne. 


d. 3- 
SOS Hoſe parents who ſecke the comfort of hauing 
} 


wiſe children, and ſuch asare rowards for 
learning, muſt endeuour thatthcy may be 
borne male: jor the female,tarough the cold 
and moilſt of their ſex, canotbe endowed with any pro- 
found iudgment.Only we ſee,that they talke with ſome 
apparence of knowledge, in flight and cafie matters, 
with termes ordinary, and long ſtudied, but being et 
tolearning, they reach no farther than to ſome {macke 
of the Latine tongue, and this only through the help of 
memorie. For which dulneſſe, themſclues are notin 
blame, but that cold and moiſt, which made them wo- 
men, 
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men, and theſe ſclfe qualities (we haue prooued hereto- 
fore) gainſay the witand abilitie. Salomon conſidering 
how great (carcitie there was of wile men, and thatno 
woman came to the world with a wit apt for know- 
ledge, ſaid in this maner, I found one man amongſt 
1000; but I haue not found one woman amongtt the 
wholerout. As ith: ſhould ſay, that of cooo men, he 
had found one wiſe, but throughout the race of wo- 
men,he could neuer light vpon one that had judgment. 
Thetfore we are to ſhun this (ex,and to procure thatthe 
child be borne male : for in ſuch only reſteth a witca- 
pable of lcarning. It behooueth therfore firſt to take in- 
to conſideration, what inſtruments were ordained by 
nature in mans body to this cfte&t, and what order of 
cauſes 1s to be obſerued, thar we may obtaine the end 
which weſeeke for. We muſt then vnderſtand, that a- 
mongſt many excrements and humours which ide in 
a mans bodie: nature (faith Gale) vſeth only the ſeruice 
of one, to worke that mankind may be preſerued. This 
is a certain excremet, which is termed whey,or wheyiſh 
bloud,whoſe engendring is wrought intheliuer,and in 
the veins, at ſuch time as the foure hamours, bloud, 
fleagme, choler and melancholy, do take the forme and 
ſubſtance which they ought to haue. 

Offuch alicour as this; doth nature ſerue her ſelfe,to 
reſolue the mear, and to worke, that the ſame may paſle 
through the veins and through the ſtrait paſſages,carry- 
ing nouriſhmentto all the parts of the body. This work 
being finiſhed , the ſame nature prouideth the veins; 
whole office isnought els ; but to draw vnto them this 
whey,and toſend irtthrough their paſſages to the blad- 
der, and from thence out of the body : and this tofree 
man from the offence, which an excrem@t might _ 

im, 
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him.But ſhe,aduiſing that he had certain qualities coue. 
nient for generation,prouided two veins, which ſhould 
carry part therof tothe cods and veſlels of feed, togither 
with ſome ſmal! quantitie of bloud , whereby ſuch ſced 
might be formed, as was requiſit for mankind. Where- 
through ſhe planted one veine in thereins on the right 
ſide, which endeth inthe right cod , and of theſame 
is the right ſced veſlell framed; and another on thelefr 
ſide, which likewiſe taketh his iſſue atthe left cod, and 
of that is ſhaped theleft ſeed veſlell. 

The requiſitqualitics of this excrement,that the ſame 
may be a conuenient matterfor engendring of ſeed, are 
(faith Galen) a certaine tartneſſe and biting which grow- 
eth, for that the ſameis ſalt, wherethrough ir ſtireth vp 
the ſeed veſſels, & moueth the creature to procure genes 
ration, and not to abandon this thought. And thetfore 
perſor® very lecherous, are by the Latiniſts termed 
Salaces, thatis to ſay, men who haue much faltneſle in 
thcir ſeed. 

Next to this, nature did another thing worthy of 
orcat conlideration,namely,that to the rightſ1de of the 
reines,and to the right cod,ſhe gaue much heat and dri. 
neſle; and to thelett ſide of thereines,& to theleft cod, 
much cold and moiſture : wherthrough,the ſeed which 
Jaboureth in the right cod, iflueth our hotand drie,and 
that of theleft cod, cold and moiſt. What nature pre- 
tended by this varicty of temperature,aſwell in the reins 
as in the cods,& ſced veſſels, is verie manifeſt, we know- 
ing by hiſtories very true, that at the beginning of the 
world, and many yearcsafter , a woman brought forth 
two children ata birth, wherofthe one was born male, 
the other female, the end wherot tended,that for euery 
man, thereſhould be a wife, that mankind might take 
the 
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theſpeedier increaſe. She prouided then, thattherighe 
ſide of the reines , ſhould yceld matter hot and drieto 
theright cod , and that the ſame with his heat and dri- 
neſle ſhould make the ſeed hot & dry for generation of 

the male. And the contrary ſhe ordained for the for- 
ming ofa woman, that the left{1de of the reins, ſhould 
ſend forth ſeed could and moilt to the left cod,and that 
the ſame with his coldnefſe and moiſture, ſhould make 
the ſeed cold and moiſt,whence it enſued of force,that a 
female muſt be engendred. Butafter that the earth was 
repleniſhed with pcople, it ſeemeth that this order and 
concert of nature was broken off,and this double child- 
bearing ſurceaſed, & which is worſt, for one man that is 
begotten,6 or 7 womenare born tothe world,ordinari- 
ly. Whence we comprizce, that either nature is grown 
weary,orſome crroris thwarted in the mids, which bea- 
rerh her from working as ſhe would. Whatthe ſame'is, 
alitle hereafter we wil expreſſe, when we may lay down 
the conditions, whichare to be obſerued, tothe end a 
male child(without miſſing) may be borne. I ſay then, 
that if parents will attaine the end of their delire in this 
behalfe, they are to obſerue 6 points. One of which is, 
to cat meats hot and dric . The ſecond, to procure that 
they make good digeſtion inthe ſtomacke. The thirdzto 
vſe much exerciſe, The foutth, not to apply themſelues 
vnto the act of generation,yvntill their ſeed be well ripe- 
ned and ſeaſoned, The fifth, to companie with the 
wifc foure ot five daies before her naturall courſe isto 
runne. Theſixth,.roprocure,' that'the ſced fall inthe 
right ſtde of the womb, which being obſerued (as we 
ſhall preſcribe) it will grow impoſſible, that a female 
ſhould be engendred. As touching the firſt condition, 
we muſt weer, thar albcita good ſtomacke do _ 
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and alter the meat, and ſpoile the ſame of his former 
quality,yet it doth neuer vtterly depriuc it ſelte of them: 
for if we catlettice(whote qualitie is cold and moiſt)the 
bloud engendred thereof, ſhalbe cold and moiſt, the 
whey cold and moiſt,and the ſeed cold and moiſt. And 
if we cat honny(whoſe quality is hotand dry)the bloud 
which webrecd, ſhalbe hot and drie, the whey hotand 
dry,and the ſeed hot and dry : for itis impoſitþle(as Ga- 
len auoucheth)\that the humours ſhould not retaine the 
ſubſtances and the qualities, which the meat had, before 
ſuch timeas it was eaten . Then it being true, thatthe 
male (ex conſiſteth in this, that the ſeed be hot and drie 
at the time of his forming,for certaine it behooueth pa- 
rents to vſe meats hotanddiie, that they may engender 
a male child. I grant well, haw in this kind of vegetting, 
there bcfalleth a great perill : for the ſeed being hot and 
drie,we haue often heretofore affirmed, it followeth of 
force, thatthere be bornea man, malicious, wily, cauil- 
ling,and addicted romany vices andeuils,and ſuch per- 
ſons as theſe (vnleſle they be ſtraightly curbed) bring 
great danger to the common wealth. Therefore it were 
better,thatthey ſhould norbe gotten atall : but faxall 
this there will, notwant parents, who willſay, Letme 
hayea boy, andlethim be atheefe and ſpare not, forthe 
iniquity ofa man ismore allowable, than the wel-doing 
of a woman. Howbeit this may findan cafic remedie,by 
vling temperat meates, which ſhall partake but meanly 
of hotand die, or by way of preparation, ſeaſoning the 
{ame with ſome ſpice,” Such (faith Galen) are Hennes, 
Partridges. Turtles, Does, Thruthes, Blackbirds;, and 
Goates, which (by Hippocrates) muſt be eaten roſted, to 
heat and drie the feed, . 

The bread with which the ſame is caten , ſhould be 
white, 
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white, of the fineſt meale, ſeaſoned with Saltand An- 
nis. ſeed : for the browne is cold and moiſt (as we will 
prooue hereafter) and verie dammageable to the wit. 
Let. thedrinke be VVhite-wine , watered in ſuch pro- 
portion, as the ſtomacke may allow thereof : and the 
water with whichit is tempercd, ſhould be vericticſh 
and pure. 40 2 | 

The ſecond diligence which we ſpake of, is, tocat 
theſe metres in ſa, moderat quantitie, as the ſtomacke 
may gtiercome them : for akbeit the meat be hotand 
dye of his proper nature, yet:the ſame becommeth 
eold and moiſt, if the naturall heat cannor digeſt itz 
Therefore though the parents eat honny, and drinke 
VVhirte-wine, theſe meates, by this meanes will turne 
tocold ſeed, anda female child be brought forth , For 
this occaſton, the greater part of great and:rich perſo. 
nages, are afflicted by hauing more daughters'than 
meaner folke : for they eat and drinke that which their 
ſtomacke cannot digeſt : and albeit their meat be hot 
and drie, ſauced with Suger, Spices, and Honny : yet 
through their great quantitie, then waxe raw, and can- 
not be digeſted . But the rawneſle which moſt endam- 
mageth generation, is that of Wine : forthis licour, 
in being ſo vaporous and ſubtile, occafioneth, that 
the other meates togither therewith paſle to the ſeed 
veſſels raw, andthart the ſeed falſly prouoketh aman, 
creitbe digeſted and ſ{caſoned. 

VVhereon, Plato commendeth a law, enacted in 
the Carthaginean Common-wealth , which forbad 
the martied couple ,. that they ſhould not traſt of anie 
Wine thatday:, when they meant to performe the 
rightes of the marriage bed, as well ware , that this 
liquor alwaics bred much hurt and dammage to the 
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childs bodily health,and mightyeccld occaſion that he 
ſhouldprooue vitious 2nd of ul conditions . Notwith- 
ſtanding, ifthe ſame be :.10deratly taken, ſo good feed 
is not cngendred of any .n-2at (for the end which we 
ſecke after)as of white wiue : and cipecially, to giue wit 
and ability,which is that wherto KE pretend. The 3 dili- 
gence which we ſpake of, was, to vic exyciſe ſomwhat 
morethan meanly : forthis frettethand coaſumeth the 
exceſſive moiſture of the ſeed, and heateth 8 drieth the 
ſame.By this meansa man becommeth moſt fruittal and 
able tor generation:and c6tratiwife to giue our ſcluewo 
ourcaſe, and norto exerciſe the bodie,' is one of the 
things which breedeth moſt coldnes & moiſture in the 
ſeed. Therfore rich and dainty perſons,are lefle charged 
with children,than the poore who take pains. V Vhence 
Hippocrates :recountcth , that the principall perſons of 
Scythia were veric effeminat, womaniſh, delicious, and 
enclined to do womens ſeruices; as to {weepe,to rub,8& 
to bake : and by this means were impotent for genera- 
tion. 'Andiftney begotany. male child, heprooued ei- 
theran Eunuch, oran Hermaphrodite . Whereat, they 
ſhaming,& greatly agreeued, determined to make ſacri- 
ficesto their God, and to offer him many gifts; beſee- 
ching him not to entreat them after that maner, but to 
yeeld the ſome remedy for the defect, feeing itlay in his 
powerſoto do. But Hippocrates langhed them to ſcorne, 
ſaying, That none cftect betideth,which ſecemes not mi- 
raculousand diuine, if after that fort they tall into conli- 
deration therof : for reducing which ſoeuer of rhem to 
his naturall cauſes, at laſt we cometoend in God; by 
whoſe vertue all the agents of the world doe work. 
Bur there are ſome effeces , which muſt be imputed 
to God immediatly, (asate thoſe which come beſides 
the 
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theorder of nature) and others by the way of meanes, 
reckoning firſt as ameane, the cauſes which are ordai. 
ned tothat end. The countrey which the Scythians in. 
habited (faith Hippocrates) is ſeated vnder the North, a 
region moiſt and cold beyond meaſure, where,through 
abundance of clouds, it ſeemes amiracle it you ſee the 
ſfunne. The rich men fiteuer on horſcbacke . neuer vſe 
any exerciſe, eatand drink more than their naturall heat 
can conſume; all which things make the ſeed cold and 
moiſt. Andfor this cauſe they beget manic females:and 
Kane male were borne, they prooued of the condition 
which we haue ſpecified. Know you (laid Hippocrates to 
them) thatthe remedic hereof conſiſteth, not in facrifi- 
ſing to God, ncither in doing ought like that, but it be- 
hooueth withall, that you walke on foot, ecatlicnle, and 
drink lefſe,and notſo wholly betake your felues to your 
pleaſures. And that you may the more plainly diſcerne 
it, looke vpon the poore people of this countrie,& your 
very flaues, whonot onely make no ſacrifices to your 
God, neither offer him gifts (as wanting the means) but 
cuen blaſpheme his bleſſed name,and ſpeake iniurioufly 
of him, becauſe he hath placed them in ſuch eſtate. And 
yet(though ſo lewd and facrilegious)they are very able 
for pracreation, & the moſt part of their children,proue 
males,8& ſtrong;not cocknies,not Eunuchs,not Herma- 
frodites, asdo thoſe of yours. Andthe cauſes, for that 
they cat litle,& vſe much exerciſe,neither keep theſelues 
alwais on horsback,like their maſters. By which occaſts, 
they make their ſeed hot & dry, and therthrough engen- 
der males and not females. This point of Philoſo-. 
phy was not vnderſtood by Pharao, nor by his coun- 
cell ſceing that he ſaid in this manner; Come, let vs 


keepe them downe with oppreſſion , that they may not 
V iy multiply 
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multiply, nor ioyne with our enemie, if warre be tai. 

ſed againſt vs. And the remedie which he vicd,to hin- 

der that the people of Iſrael ſhould not encreaſe ſo 
faſt, orartleaſt that ſo many male children might not be 
borne(which he moſt feared)was to keepe them vader 
with much toile of body, and to cauſe them for to eat 
lecks, garlicke, and onions, which remedie tooke but a 
badefted, as the holy ſcripture expreſſcth : for the har» 
der he held them oppreſſed, the more did they encreaſe 
and multiply. Yet he making reckoning, that this was 
the ſureſt way he could follow, doubled this their afflt- 
ion of body. V Vhich preuailed fo litle,as if to quencty 
a great fire, he ſhould throw thereinto much oile or 
greaſc: but it he or any of his counſellors, had been ſeen 

in this point of naturall Philoſophy , he ſhould hane 
given them barly bread, lettice,melons,cuciibers.& ci- 
trons to cat, and haue kept them well ted and well filled 
with drinke, and not haue ſuffered them to take anie 
paine.For by this means,thcir ſeed would haue become 
cold and moiſt,& therof more women than men bin be- 
gotten; and in ſhort time their life have been abridged. 
But feeding them with much fleſh boiled with garlicke, 
with lecks, & with onions, and tasking them to workſo 
hard, he cauſed their feed to wax hotand drie,by which 
two qualities, they were the more incited to procreati- 
on, and cuer bred iſſue male. For confirmation of this 
veritic, Ariſtotle propoundeth a probleme , which faith, 

VVhatis the cauſe, that thoſe who labor much,and ſuch 
as are ſubicctto the feuer Ecticke,fuffer many pollutions 
in their fleepe? whereto (verely) he wiſt not to ſhape an 
anſwer: for he telleth many things,but none of them hie 
the truth. The right reafon hereof is,that the toile of the 
body, and the Ecticke feuer , do heatanddry the = 
an 
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and theſe two qualities, make the ſame tart &pricking, 
and for that in ſJeepall the naturall powers are fortified, 
this betideth which the probleme ſpeaketh of. How 
fruitfull and pricking the hot and drie ſeed is, Galenno- 
tcth in theſe words. The ſame is moſt fruittull,and ſoon 
incitcth the creature to copulation,and is lecherousand 
pronetoJuſt, The fourth condition was,not to accom- 
pany inthe aQ of generation, vntill the ſeed were ſet- 
led,concocted and dulic ſeaſoned : forthough the three 
former diligences haue gone before , yet wecannot 
thereby know whether it haue attained that perfetion 
which it ought to haue. Principally it behooucth, for 7 
or 8 daies before, tovſe the meats which we haue pre- 
ſcribed, to the end the cods may haue time to con- 
ſume in their nouriſhment, the ſeed which all thattime 
was engendred of the other meats, and thatthis which 
we thus go deſcribing may ſucceed. 

Thelike diligence isto be vſed touching mans ſced, 
that rhe ſame may be fruitfull and apt foriſſue, as the 
gardeners doe with the ſeeds which they will preſerue: 
for they attend rill they ripen, and clenſe, and wax dric: 
forit they plucke them from. the ſtalke, before they are 
deeply ſeaſoned, and arriucd to the point which is re. 
quilit , though they liein the ground a whole yeare, 
they will notgrowatall. For this reaſon ] haue noted, 
thatin places where much carnall copulation is vied, 
there is leſſe ſtore of children, than where people are 
moreenclined to continencie. And common harlots 
neuer conceiue, becauſe they ſtay nottill the ſecd be di- 
geſted and ripened. 

It behooueth thereforeto abide for ſome daics, that 
the ſeed may ſettle, concoR.and ripen, and be duly ſea- 
ſoned:for by this meanes,ts hot and dtie,and che good 
V iti ſubſtance 
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ſubſtance which it had loſt, the better reconered. But 
how ſhall we know the ſced to be ſuch, as is requiſitir 
ſhould be, ſeeing the matter is of ſo great importance? 
This may cafily be known,jt certaine daies have paſſed 
ſince the man companied with his wite,and by his con- 
tinuall incitemenr,and great defire of copulation ; all 
which ſpringeth,for that the ſeed is grown fruitfull and 
apt for procreation. The fifth condition was, that a 
man ſhould meddle with his wife in the carnal act,f1x or 
ſeuen daics before (he hauc her naturall courſe : for that 
the child ſtraightwaies ſtandeth in need of much food 
to nouriſh ir. And the reaſon hereof is, that the hotand 
dric of his temperature, ſpendeth and conſumetrh not 
onely the good bloud of the mother,burt alſo the excre- 
ments. V Vherethrough H7ppocrates ſaid, that the wo- 
man conceiued of a male , is well coloured and faire. 
Which groweth, becauſe the infant, through his much 
heat, conſumeth all thoſe excrements,which are woont 
to disfigure the face, leauing the ſameas a waſhed cloth, 
And for that this is true,it is bchoofull,that the infant be 
{ſupplied with bloud for his nouriſhment. And this ex- 
perience manitfeſteth,for itis a miracle that a male child 
ſhould be engendered ſaue vpon the Jaſt daies of the 
month . The contrarie befalleth, whena woman goeth 
with a female : for through the much cold and moiſt of 
herſex, ſhe catcth little, and yceldeth ſtore of cxcre- 
ments, wherethrough the woman conceived of a girle, 
is il] favoured, andtull of ſpots, and a thouſand ſluttiſh- 
neſles ſticke vnto her, and atthe rime of her deliucric, 
ſhe muſt tarrie ſo many more daies to purge her ſclfe, 
than if ſhe had broughta man child to the word.On the 
naturall reaſon wherof, God grounded himlelfe, when 
he commanded 2eſes, thatthe woman , who brought 
forth 
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forth a male, ſhould remain in herbed a weeke, and 
notenter into the temple vnrill 33 daies were expired. 
And ifſhe were delivered of a female, the ſhould be vn- 
cleane for the ſpace of two wecks,and not cntez into the 
temple, vnrill after 66 daies, in ſort, that when the birth 
isof afemale, thetime is doubled . V Vhich fo falleth 
out, becauſe inthe ninemoneths {during which the 
child remained in the mothers wombe ) through the 
much cold and moiſt of her temperature, ſhe doubly 
encreaſed excrements, and the ſame of verie malignant 
ſubſtance and qualitie, which a male infant would not 
hauc done. Therfore Hippocrates holdeth it a matter ve- 
rie pcrillous,to ſtop the purgation of a woman, who is 
deliuercd ofa wench. 

All this is ſpoken to the purpoſe, that we muſt well 
aduiſe our ſelues of the laſt day of the moneth, tothe 
end the ſeed may find ſufficient nouriſhment,wherwith 
to relicue itſelfe. For if the at of procreation be com- 
mitted ſo ſoone as the purgation is finiſhed , it will not 
take hold through defect of bloud. VVheron itbehoo. 
ueth the parents be done to vnderſtand, that if both 
ſeeds ioine not togither at one ſelfe time, (namely that 
of the woman and of the man) Gates ſaith there will 
enſue no conception, although the ſeed of the man be 
neuer {0 apt for procreation. And hereof we ſhall ren-' 
derthe rcaſon to another purpoſe. This is very cer- 
raine, thar all the diligences by vs preſcribed , muſt 
alſo be performed on the womans behoofe , 0- 
therwiſe, her ſeed (cuill emploted) will mar the con- 
ception . Therefore it is requiſit they attend cc to 
other, ſoas at oneſelfe inſtant, both their ſeedes may 
joyne rogither. 

This,atthe firſt coming, importeth very much;for = 
right 
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right cod, and his ſeed veſlell(as Galen affirmeth) is firſt 
ſtirred vp, and yeeldeth his ſeed beforethe left, andif 
the generation take not effetar the firſt comming, it is 
agreat hap hazard, but that atthe ſecond a female ſhalbe 
begotten. Theſe two ſeeds are knowen,firſt by the heat 
and coldnefle. then by the quantitie of being much or 
little, and finally by the iſſuing forth ſpeedily or ſlowly. 
The ſeed of the right cod, commeth forth boiling, and 
ſo hot, as itburneth the womans belly, is not muchin 
quantitie, and paſſeth out in haſt: Contrariwiſe,the ſeed 
of the left, taketh his way more temperat, is much in 
quantitie: and for that the ſame is cold and groſle, ſpen- 
deth longer ſpace in coming forth. The laſt confiderati- 
on was,to procure that both the ſeeds of the husband 8& 
the wife, fall into the rightſide of the womb : for inthat 
place(ſaith Hippocrates)are males engEdred,6e females in 
the left. Ga/enallcageth the reaſon hereof,ſaying;that the 
right ſide of the womb is veric hot, through the neigh- 
bourhood which it holdeth with the liuer,with theright 
 ſideottheraines, and with the right ſeed veſlell : which 
members, we haue afirmed and approoued to be veric 
hot. And ſeeing all the reaſon of working, that the iſſue 
may become male , conſiſteth in procuring , thatat the 
time of conception it partake much heat, itfalleth out 
certaine, that it greatly importeth to beſtow the ſeed in 
this place. Which the woman ſhall eafily accompliſh, 
by reſting on herright{ide, when the act of generation 
isended, with her head down and herhcels vp : butit 
behooueth her to keepe her bed a day or two, forthe 
worb doth not ſtraightwaies embrace the ſceeed,but at- 
ter ſome houres ſpace. 

Theſignes wherby a woman may know, whether ſhe 
be with child or no,are manifeſt and plain to cucry _ 
vnder- 
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vnderſtanding : for it when ſhe ariſeth vp on her feet, 
the ſeed fall to che ground, it is cettain (faith Galen) that 
ſhe hath nor c6ceiued,albeit herein one point requireth 
con(ideration,that al the ſeed is not fruitful orapt for if 
ſue: forthe one part therof is very wateriſh, whoſe office 
ſerueth to make thin the principai ſeed,to the end itma 
fare through the narfow paſſages. and this is that which 
nature fendeth forth, and it reſteth, when ſhe hath con- 
cetued, with the part apt for iffite. It is khowen by that 
itislike water,and of like quantirie. That a woman riſe 
vp {traightwaies on herfeer, {6 ſoon as the at of gene- 
ration hath paſſed, js a matter verie perillous. Therfore 
Ariſtotle compelleth thatſhe befotchand make euacua- 
tion of the excrements, and of her vrine.to the end ſhe 
may. haueno cauſe to riſe. The ſecond token whereby 
we may know the ſame, is, that the next day following, 
the woman will feele her belly empty, eſpecially abour 
thenauell. Which groweth, for that the womb, when it 
deſtreth to conceiue, becommeth verie large and ſtrer- 
ched out: for verely it ſuffereth the like ſwelling vp and 
ſtifineſfle., as doth a mans member, and when it tareth 
thus-wiſe,the ſame occupieth much roome. But at the 
point when it conceiueth(ſaith Hippocrates )ſodainly the 
fame draweth togither, and maketh as it werea purſe to 
draw the feed vnto it, and will not ſuffer itto go out, 
and by this meanes leaueth many emptie places, the 
which women do declare, ſaying ; thatthey haue no 
tripes left in'their belly, as if they were ſodainly become 
leane. Moteouer, forthwith they abhorre carnall copu- 
lation, and their husbands kinidneſſe, for the belly hath 
now got what it fought, but the moſt certain token (faith 
Hippocrates)is, when their natural courfe faileth, & their 
breaſts grow, and when they fall in loathing with _ 
What 
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What diligence is to be wſed, that children may proone 
wiltie and wiſe. 


hd. 4- 


Ewedoe not firſt know thecauſe, whence it 
proccedeth,that a man of great witand ſuffici- 
encie is begotten, it is impoſſible that the ſame 
may be reduced to art ; forthrough cohioy- 
ningand ordering his principlesand cauſes, we grow 

£0 attaine this end,and by none other meanes. The A- 
ſtrologers hold; that becauſe the child is borne vnder 
ſuch an influence of the ſtarres, he commeth to be dif- 
creet,wittic,of good or ill maners,fortunat,and of thoſe 
other conditions and properties , which we ſee & con- 
ſider every day in men. Which being admitted for true, 
it would follow a matter of impoſſibilitie, ro framethe 
ſameto any art : for it ſhould be wholly a caſe of for- 
tune, and no way placed in mens eletion. The natu- 
ral Philoſophers,as Hippocrates, Plato, Ariſtotle,and Galen, 
hold, that a man receiueth the conditions of his ſoule, 
at the time of his forming,and not of his birth:for then 
the ſtarres do ſuperficially alter the child, giuing him 
heat,coldneſle, moiſture, and drouth , butnot his ſub- 
ſtance, wherin the whole life relteth,as do the foure ele- 
ments, fire,aire,carth,and water, who not only yeeld to 
the party compoſed, heat, cold, moiſture, and drineſſe, 
butalſo the ſubſtance which may maintain and preſerue 
the ſame qualities, during all the courſe of life. Where- 
through, that which moſt importeth jn the engendring 
of children,is,to procure that the elements wherof they 
arecompounded, may partake the qualities, which are 

requilit 
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requiſiteforthe wit. For theſe according tothe waight 
w. meaſure,by which they enter into the compoſition, 
mult alwaies ſo indure in the mixture, and not the alte. 
rations of heauen. What theſe elements are,and in what 
ſort they enter into the womans wombe, to formethe 
creature, Galex declareth and affrmeth them'to be the 
ſame which compound all other natural things: but thar 
the earth commeth lurking in the accuſtomed meates 
which we eate,as are fleſh,bread, fiſh,and fruits; the wa- 
terinthe liquors which we drinke, The aire and fre 
(he ſaith)are mingled by order of nature,and enter into 

the body by:way of the pulſe and of reſpiration.Ofthele 
foure clements, mingled and digeſted by our naturall 
heat, are made the tio neceflarie principles of the in- 
fants generation, to weet the ſced , and the monthly 
courſe, Butthat whereof we muſt make greateſt recko- 
ning for the end which we enquire after, are theaccu- 
ſtomable meats whereon we feed : for theſe ſhut vp the 
foure elements in themſelues , and from theſe the ſeed 
fetcheth more corpulencie and qualitic , than from the 
water which wedrinke; or the fire and airc which we 
breathin . V Vhence Gale ſaith that the parents who 
would beget wiſe children, ſhould read three books 
which he wtor, of the facultie. ofthe alements:for there 
they ſhould find, with whatkinds of mcat they may ef- 
fetheſame. And he made no:mention'of the water, 
nor ofthe other elements, as materials, and of like mo- 
ment. Butherein he ſwarued from reaſon : for the wa- 

teraltereth the body:much-morethan the aire, & much 
lefle than the {oulnd/mears wheron wetecd, And as tou- 
ching that which concerneth the engendring of the 

ſeed, it cartierh as great imporranceas all the other cle- 
mets togither. The reaſon is(as Galen himfelt affirmeth) 
: becaule 
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becauſethe cods draw from the veines ( for their nou- 
riſhment) the wheyiſh part of the bloud, and the grea- 
teſt part ofthis whey, which the veins receiue,partaketh 
of the water which we drinke . And that the water wor- 
keth morealteration inthe bodie, than the aire, Ariſtotle 
prooueth, where he demandeth, what the caule is, that 
by changing of waters, we breed fo greatan alterati- 
on in our health, viheras if we breath a contrarie aire,we 
perceiue it not. And tothis heanſwereth, that water 
eeldeth nouriſhment to the body, and ſo doth not the 
aire . Buthehad little reaſon to anſwer after this maner: 
for theaire alſo (by — opinion) giueth nouriſh- 
mentand ſubſtance,a{wellas the water. Wher-through 
Ariſtotle deuiſed a better anſwer, ſaying ; thatno place 
nor country hath his peculiar aire;for that which is now 
in Flanders, when the North wind bloweth, paſleth 
within two orthree daies into Aﬀeicke, and thatin Af. 
fricke, by the South is carried into the' Notth , and that 
which this day is in Hieruſalem, the Eaſt wind driueth 
into the V Veſt [ndies. The which cannot beride inthe * 
waters : for they do not all iſſue out of the ſame ſoile, 
wher-through cuery people hath his particular water 
coformable to rhe Mine of the earth where it ſpringeth, 
and whenceitrunneth. And if a man be vſed todrinke 
one kind of water, in taſting another, healtereth more 
than by meat or aire. In ſort, that the parents who haue 
a will to beget veric wiſe children , muſt drinke waters, 
delicar, freſh, and of good temperature; otherwiſe they 
ſhall commit error in their procreation. _riſtotle ſaggh, 
thatatthe time of gencration, wemuſtrake heed of the 
South-weſt wind : for the ſame is grofle, and moiſtneth 
the ſeed, ſoas a female and not amale is begotten . But 
the weſt wind he highly commendcth,andaduanceth 4 
s wit 
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with names and titles very honourable. He calleth the 
ſane temperar, fatter of theearth, and ſaith; that itcom- 
meth from the Eliſtan fields. Burt albeitit be true thatir 
greatly importeih, to breathan aire veric delicat, and 
of good temperature, and to drinke ſuch waters ; yet it 

ſtandeth much more vponto vie fine ineats appliable to 
the temperature of the wit : for of theſe is engedred the 
bloud and the (ſeed, and of the ſeed the creature. And 
if the meat be delicat and of good temperature, ſuch is 
the bloud made; and of fuch bloud, ſuch ſeed ; and of 
ſuch ſeed, ſuch braine, Now, this member being tem- 
perat, and compounded of aſubſtance ſubtile and deli- 
cat, Galez ſaith, that the wit will be like therunto: for our 

reaſonable ſoule, though the ſame be incorruptible, yet 
go*th alwaics ynired with the diſpoſitions of the brain, 
which being not ſuch as it is requilit they ſhould be, for 
diſcourſing and philoſophizing , a man ſaith and doth 
1000 things, which are verie vahitting. The meats then 
which the parents are to feed on, that they may engen- 
der children of. great vnderſtanding ( which is the or. 
dinarie wit for Spaine) are, firſt, White bread madeof 
the fineſt mcale,and ſcaſoned with alt: this is cold and 

dry,and of parts veric {ubtileand delicat. There is an- 

other ſort made (faith Galen) of reddiſh graine, which 

though itnouriſh much , and make men big limmed, 
and of great bodily forces; yet for that the ſame is moiſt 
and of groſle parts, it breedeth aloſle in the vnderſtan- 
ding. I faid,ſeaſoned with ſalt,becauſe none of all the a- 
liments which a man vſeth , bettereth ſo much the vn« 
derſtanding , as doth this minerall. Ir is cold, and of 
more drinefle thanany other thing ; and it I remember 
well the ſentence of Herachtus, he ſaid after this maner, 
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faltis ſodrie, and ſoappropriat to the wit, the ſcripture 
hadgoodreaſon toterme it by the name of Prudence 
and Sapicnce. Partridges and Frazcolinihauea like ſub- 
{tance, and the ſelfe temperature with bread of white 
meale,and Kid, and Muskadel wine. Andit parents vie 
theſe mcats/as we haue aboue ſpecified)they ſhall breed 
children of great vnderſtanding. And it they would 
hauea child of great memorie, 1:t them eight or nine 
daics before they betake themſelues to the at of gene- 
ration, cat Trouts, Salmons, Lampicis , and Eeles, by 
which meat, they ſhall make theirſeed verie moiſt and 
clammie, 

Theſe two qualities (as I hauz ſaid before) make the 
memorie calle to receaue, and verie faſt to preſerue the 
figures along time. By Pigions, Goats, Garlicke, O- 
nions, Leckes, Rapes, Pepper, Vinegar, White-wine, 
Honny,andal other forts of ſpices, the ſeed 1s made hot 
and drie, and of parts veric ſubtile and delicat.The child 
who is engendred of ſuch meat, ſhalbe of great imagi- 
nation, butnot of like vnderſtanding, by means of the 
much heat, and he ſhall want memorte through his a- 
bundance of drineſſe. Theſe are woontto be very pre- 
iudiciallto the common wealth : forthe heat enclineth 
them to many vices andeuils, and giueth them a wit 
and mind, to put the ſame in execution: howbeit if we 
do keepe them vnder,the common- wealth ſhall receine 
more ſeruice by thele mens imagination,than by the vn- 
derſtanding and memorie of the others. Hens,capons, 
veale, weathers of Spaine, are all meats of moderat ſub. 
ſtance; for they are neither delicat nor groſle.] ſaid wea- 
thers of Spain: for Ga/en,without making any diſtinQis, 
ſaith, that cheir fleſh is ofa groſſe and noiſom ſubſtance, 
watch ſtraicth from reaſon : for put caſc thatin Italie, 
(where 
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(where he wrot) it be the worſt of all others; yetin this 
our countrey, through the goodnefle cf the paſtures, 
we may reckon the ſame among the meats of moderat 
ſubſtance. The children who are begottcn on ſuch food, 
ſhall haue a reaſonable diſcourſe,a reaſonable memory, 
anda reaſonable imagination. V Vherethrough they wil 
not be verie profoundly ſcen in the Scicnces,nor deuile 
ought of new. 

Of theſe we haue ſaid heretofore, that they are plea- 
ſant conceited, ard apt, in whom may be imprinted all 
the rules and conſiderations of art, cleere,obſcure;ecafte, 
and difficult : but doQtrine,argument,anſwering,doub- 
ting, and diſtinguiſhing, are matters wherewith their 

raines can in noſort endure to be cloied. Cowes fleſh, 
Manzo,brcad of red grainc, cheeſc,oltues, vincger, and 
wateralone, will breed a grofle ſecd, and of faultie tem- 
perature, theſonne engendred vpon theſe, ſhall haue 
ſtrength like a bull : buc withall , be furious and of a 
beaſtly wit. Hence itproceedeth, that amongſt vpland 
people, it is a miracle to find one quicke of capacitie, or 
towardly for learning : they areall borne dull and rude, 
for that they are begotten on mcats of groſle and euill 
ſubſtance. The contrarie hereof befalleth in Citizens, 
whole children we find to be endowed with more wit 
and ſufficiencje, Bur if the parents carrie in vene deed, 
a will to beget a ſonne, prompt, wiſe, and of good con- 
ditions, letthem, fix or ſeucn daics bcfore their com- 
panying, feed on Goars milke; for this aliment (by the 
opinion of all phifitions) is the beſt, and moſt delicat 
thatany man can vſe; prouided that they be ſound, and 
that it anſwer them in proportion. But Galt {aithit be- 
hooucth to cat the ſame with. honny . without whichirt 
is dangercus, and cafily corrupterh. The reaſon hereof. 
þ 4 1S, 
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is, for that the milke,, hath no more but three elements 
in his compolition,cheele,whey,and butter. The cheeſe 
an{wereth the earth; the whey,the waterzand the butter 
theaire. The fire, which mingleth the other elements, 
and preſerueth them being mingled, ifluing out of the 
teats, is exhaled,for thatitis veric ſubtile:butadioyning 
thereuntoa lictle honny, which is hot and dry,in licu of 
fire,the milke wil {o partake of althe q elements. Which 
being mingled,and concodcted by the operation of our 
naturallheat,make a ſced veriedelicat,and of good tem- 
perature. Theſonne thus engendred, ſhall atleaſtwiſe 
poſlcflea great diſcourſe; and not be depriued of memo- 
ricand imagination. Jn that Ariſtctle wanted this do- 
crine, he caine ſhort to anſwer a probleme, which him- 
ſelfe propounded, demanding what the caule is,that the 
yong ones of brute beaſts,carry with them (tor the moſt 
part) the' properties and conditions of their ſires and 
dammes. And thechildren of men and women not ſo? 
And wefind this by experience to betrue : for of wiſe 
parents, are borne fooliſh children , and of fooliſh pa- 
rents,children very wile; of vertuous parents,lewd chil- 
dren; and of vitious patents,vertuous children; of hard 
fauoured parents, faire children : and of faire parents, 
foule children: of white parents, browne children : and 
of brown parents, white and well coloured. children. 
Andamong(tclnidren of one ſelte father and mother, 
one proouecth {imple,and another wittie:one foule,and 
anotner faire: one of good conditions, and another of 
bad: oneivertuous, and another vitious . V Vhereas ifa 
mare ofa good harrage, be couered with a hor{c of the 
like, the colt which is foaled, reſembleth them aſwell in 
ſhape and colour, as in their properties. To this pro- 
bleme, 4riftotle ſhaped a very vatowardly anſwer, ſay- 
ing, 
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ing, that a man is caried away with many imaginations, 
during the carnall at: and hence itproceedeth that the 
children prooue ſo diuers. But brute beaſts, becauſe in 
time of procreation they are not ſo diſtraughted,neither 
poſleſle fo forcible an imagination as man doth , make 
alwaics their yong ones atter oneſelfe ſort, and like to 
themſelucs . This anſwer hath eucr hitherto gone for 
currantamoneſt the vulgar philoſophers : and for con- 
firmation hereof, they allcage the hiſtory of 7acob,which 
recounteth, that he hauing placed certaine rods, at the 
watering places of the beaſts, the lambes were yeaned 
party coloured. But little auailes it them to handfaſt ho- 
ly matters : for this hiſtoric recounteth a miraculous 
ation, which God performed, therein to hide ſome ſa. 
ctament . Andrhe anſwer made by 1riftorle, ſauoreth 
of great ſ1mplicitie. And who ſo wil not yeeld me credit, 
lerthim (atthis day\cauſe ſome ſhepheards to try this ex- 
periment, and they ſhall find itto be no naturall matter. 
Itis allo reported in theſe our partes, that a ladie was 
dcliuered of a ſonne,more brown than was due,becauſe 
a blacke viſage, which was pictured, fell into her imagi- 
nation. Which I hold for a jeſt: and if perhaps it be true 
thatſhe broughtſuch a one tothe world, I ſay that the 
father who begat him, had the like colourto that figure. 
And becauſe it may be the better known, how from- 
ſhapen this philoſophy is, which Ari/totle bringeth in, 
togither with thoſe that follow him, it is requiſit we 
holdit for a thing certaine, that the worke of generation 
appertaincth to the vegetatiue ſoule, and not to the ſen- 
ſitiue, or reaſonable : for a horſe engendreth without 
the reaſonall, and a plant without the ſenſitive. Andit 
we do but marke a tree loden with fruit , we ſhall find 


on the ſame a greater variety,than in the children of any 
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man, One apple will be green, another red , onelittle, 
another great; onc round,another ill ſhaped : one ſoiid, 
another rotten: one {weet,and another bitter, And if we 
compare the fruit of this yeare with that of thelaſt, the 
one will be very different and contrary to the other: 
which cannot beattiibuted to the yarictie of the imagi- 
nation,ſecing the plantes do want this power. The error 
of Ariſtotle, is very manifeſt in his own dofrine : for he 
faith, that the ſeed of the man, and not of the woman,is 
that which maketh the generation:and in the carnal aR, 
the man doth noughtels, but ſcatter his ſced without 
forme or figure,as the husbandman ſoweth his corne in 
the earth. And as the graine of corne doth notby and 
by take root.nor formeth altalke and leaues, vntill ſome 
daies been expired : ſo (faith Galen) the creature is not 
formed alſoſoon as the mans ſeed falleth into the wo. 
mans wombe : but affirmeth that thirtic or fortie daies 
are requilit, eretheſame can be accompliſhed. And if 
this be ſo, what auaileth it that the father go imagining 
of divers things in the carnall at, when as the forming 
beginneth nor vntill ſome daies after? eſpecially, when 
the forming is not made by the ſoule of the father or the 
mother, but by athird thing which is found inthe ſeed 
itſelfe. And the ſame being only vegetatiue, and no 
more, is not capable of the imagination, but followeth 
only the motions of the temperature,and doth nothin 
cls. After my mind, to ſay that mens childrenare borne 
of ſo divers figures, through the variable imaginations 
of the parents, is none other, than to auouch, that of 
grains,ſome grow big, and ſome little, becauſe the huſ- 
band-man (when he ſowed them) was diſtraught into 
ſundry imaginations. Vpon this ſo vaſound opinion of 
Ariftotle, tome curious heads argue, thatthe children of 
the 
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the adulterous wite reſemble her husband,thongh th 
be none of his. And the reaſon which leadeth them, is 
manifeſt : for during the carnall a,the adulterers ſettle 
their imagination vpon the husband , with feare leaſt 
he come and take them napping. And for the ſame con- 
fideration, they conclude that the husbands children 
reſemble theadulterer though they be not his, becauſe 
the adulterous wifc,duringthe copulation with her hul- 
band, alwaies buſicth her lelfe in contemplation of the 
figure of her Iouer . And thoſe who ſay, thatthe other 
woman brought forth a blackeſonne , becauſe ſhe held 
her imagination fixed on the piture of a blacke man, 
muſt alfo graunt this, which by theſe queint braines is 
inferred : forthe whole carrieth one ſeltc reaſon, and is 
in my conceit a ſtarcke leaſing, and very mockerie, 
though it be grotided onthe opinion of Ariſtotle. Hippo- 
crates anſwered this probleme better, when he ſaid, that 
the Scythiansareallalike conditioned, arid ſhaped in vi- 
ſage, andrendereth the reaſon of this reſemblance to 
be, tor that they ail fed of one ſelfe meat, and dranke 
of one ſelfe water, went apparrclled after one ſelie ma- 
ner, and kept one {clte order in all things. For theſame 
cauſe, the brute beaſtcs enger.cer yong ones aftertheir 
particular reſemblance, becauſe they alwales vie the 
ſame food, and haue there-tnrough an vniforme ſeede. 
But contrariwiſe man, becauſe he catcth diuers meates, 
eucrie day maketh a different ſeed afwell in ſubſtance, 
as in temperature. The which the naturall Philoſo- 
phers doe approove, in anſwering to a probleme, thar 
ſaith, Whar is the cauſe, thatthe excrementes of brute: 
beaſtes haue not ſo vnplcaſant a verdure, as thoſe of 
mankind ? Andthey affirme, that brute beaſtes vſeal- 
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but a man eateth ſo much meate., . and of ſo diuers ſub. 
ſtance, as he cannot come away with them, and ſo the 
grow to corrupt. Mans feed,and that of bealts, hold one 
{clfe reafon and conſideration, for that they are both of 
them excrements ofa third concoction. As touching 
the varietic of meats which man vſeth, it cannot be de- 
nied, but muſt be graunted, that of euery aliment there 
is madea different and particular ſecd.V Vhere it falleth 
out apparent, thatthe day, on which a man eateth beefe 
or bloudings he maketh agroſle ſeed,& of bad tempeta- 
ture; and thcrefore, the tonne begotten therof, ſhalbe 
disfigured,fooli(h,blacke,and ill conditioncd. And ifhe 
eatthe carcas of a capon, or ofa henne, his ſeed ſhall be 
white,delicat,and of good temperature. V Vherthrough 
the ſonne ſo engendred,(halbe faire, wile,andverie gen- 
tle conditioned. From hence] collect, that there is no 
chi!d born, who partaketh not of the qualities and tem- 
perature of that meat, which his parents fed vpon a day 
before he was begotte,And if any would know of what 
meat he was formed , let him but conſider, with what 
meat his ſt>macke nath moſt familiaritic, (and without 
all doubt) thatitavas. Morcouer, the naturall philoſo- 
pacts demand what the caule is,that the children of the 
wilcft men, do ordinarily prooue blockiſh and void of 
capacitic? To which probleme they anſwer yerie fond. 
ly, ſaying; that wiſe men arc veric honeſt and ſhame- 
faſt, and therefore. in companying with their wiues, 
docabſtainefrom ſome diligences, neceſlarie for effe- 
Eing that the child proove of that perfetion which 
is requiſite. And they confirme this, by example of ſuch 
parents, as are foolith and ignorant, who, becauſe they 
employ all.thcir force and diligence at the time of ge__ 
neration, their children doeall prooue wiſeand wittie, 
| bu, 
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butthis anſwer tokeneth they-areſlenderly ſcene in na- 
turall Philoſophy . True it is, that for rendering an an- 
{were conuenient, it behooucth firſt to preſuppole and 
prooue certaine points; one of which purporteth, that 
the reaſonable facultie, 1s contrarie to the wrathfull and 
the concupilcible, in fort, that if a man be verie wiſe, 
he cannot beverie couragious, of much bodily forces, 
a great feeder, nor verie able for procreation: for the 
naturall diſpoſitions, which are requiſite, tothe end the 
reaſonable ſoule may performe his operations , carrie 
a contrarietie to thoſe, which are neceflatie for the 
wrathfull and the concupiſcible. *Arifotle faith, (and it 
is true) that hardinefle and naturall courage conſiſt in 
keatc : and Prudence and Sapience in cold and drie. 
VVhencewelſceby plaine experience, that the valien- 
teſt perſons are void of reaſon, fpare of ſpeach, im- 
patient to be icaſted withall, and verie ſoone aſhamed, 
tor remedic whereof, they ſtraightwaies ſet hand on 
their ſword, as not weeting what other anſwer to make. 
But men endowed with wit haue many reaſons and 
quicke anſweres and quippes, with which they enter- 
taine the time, that they may not come to blowes. 
Of ſuch a manner of wit, Salut noteth that Cicero was, 
telling him, that hehad-much tongue, and feet ve- 
rie light : wherein he had reaſon, for ſo great a wile- 
dome, in matters of armes, could not end butin co- 
wardiſe. And hence tooke a certaine nipping pro- 
uerbe his originall, which faith; He is as valiantas Ct- 
cero, and as wiſeas Heftor. Namely, when we will note 
a manto bea buzzard, and a cow-babie. Nolefle doth 
the naturall faculty gainſay the'vnderſtanding, for ita 
man poſleſſe great bodily forces, he cannot enioy a good 
wit; and the rcafon is, for that therforce of thearms and 
X 11 the 
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thelcgges, ſpringeth from hauing a braine hard and 
earthly, and though it be true, that by reaſon of the cold 
and dric of the earth, he might partake a good vnder- 
ſtanding, yetin that it hath his compoſition ofagroſle 
ſubſtance, it ruinateth and endammageth the ſame. For 
through his coldneſſe the courage and hardineſſeare 
quenched : wherethrough, we haue ſeene ſome men 
of great forces to be verie cowardes . The contrarietie 
which the vegertatiue ſoule hath with the reaſonable, 
is moſt manifeſt of all others, for his opcrations, name- 
ly; tonouriſh, and engender, are better performed with 
heat and moiſture, than with the contrarie qualities, 
Which experience cleercly manifeſteth, conſidering 
how powerfull the ſame is in the age of childhood, and. 
how weake and remiſle in old age . Againe, in boyes 
cſtatc the reaſonable ſoule cannot vie his operations: 
whereas in old age, which is vtterly void of heatand 
moiſture, it performeth them with great effect. Inlort, 
thatby how much the more a man is enabled for pro- 
creation.and for digeſtion of food, ſo much heleeſeth 
of his reaſonable facultie . To this alludeth that which 
Platoaffirmeth, that there is no bumour in a man,which 
ſo much diſturbcth the reaſonable faculty,as abundance 
of ſeed, only (ſaith he) the ſame yeeldeth help to the art 
of verfifieng. Which we behold to be confirmed by dai- 
ly experience: for when a man beginnerh to entreat of 
amorous matters, ſodainly he becommeth a Poet, And 
if before he were greafie and loutiſh, forthwith he takes 
1tat heart,to hauea wrinckle in his pumpe,or a mote on 
his cape. And thereaſon is,becauſe thele workes apper- 
taine tothe imagination, which encreaſeth and lifreth it 
ſelfe vp from this point, through the much hear,accafio- 
ned in him by this amorous paſſion, And that louc - an 

* . ot 
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hotalteration , ſheweth apparently, through the cou. 
rage and hardineilſe, which it plantcth in the loucr,from 
whom the ſame allo reaueth all delire of meat, and will 
not ſuffer him to ſleep . If the common-wealth bare an 
cietotheſe tokens,ſhe would banniſh from publicke ſtu- 
dics,luſty ſchollets, and great fighters, inamoured per- 
ſons, Pocts,and thoſe who are verie ncatand curious in 
their apparrell : for they are not furniſhed with wit or a- 
bilitic for any ſort of ſtudy. Out of this rule, 4ri/otle cx- 
cepteth the melancholicke by aduſtion , whoſe ſcede 
(though fruitfull) reaueth notthe capacitie. Finally, all 
the faculties which gouern man, it they be very power- 
full, ſerthe reaſonable ſoule in a garboile, Hence it pro- 
ceeds,that it a man be very wiſe, he proueth a coward,of 
{mall ſtrength of bodie, a (ſpare feeder,and not verie able 
for procreation. And this is occaſioned by the qualities 
which make him wile, namely; coldnefle and drinefle, 
And theſe ſelfe, weaken the other powers, as appearcth 
in old men,who(bclides their counſell and widom)are 
good fornothing els. This doctrine thus preſuppoled, 
Galen holdeth opinion, that tothe end the engendring 
of whatſocuer creature may rake his perfeteftet, two 
ſeeds areneceſſary, one, which muſt bethe agent and 
former;and another which muſtſerue for nouriſhment; 
for a matter ſo dclicat as generation,cannot ſtraightwais 
ouercomea meat ſo groſle,as is the bloud, vnrill the et- 
fe begreater. And that the ſeed isthe rightaliment of 
the iced members, Hippocrates , Plato, and Galen doe all 
accord : for by their opinion, it the bloud be not con- 
uerted intoſced, itis impoſſible, that the ſmews, the 
veins, & the arteries can be maintained. Wherthrough 
Galen afhrmed, the difference betwcene the veines and 


the codsto be, that the cods doe ſpeedily inake much 
ieed, 
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ſeed, and the veins alittle, and in long ſpace of time :In 
ſort, that nature prouided for the ſame, an alimet fo like, 
which with lightalteration, Ge without making 2 any Cx- 
cremets, might maintain the other ſeed. And this could 
not be effected, ifthc nouriſhment therof had bin made 
of the bloud. T heſclte prouiſton (ſaith Galen) was made 
by nature, inthe engendring of mankind, asin the for. 
ming of a chick, and ſuch othcr birds,as come of egs. In 
which welee there arc two {ubſtances,one of the white, 
and another of the yolke,of one of which, the chicke is 
made, and by the other maintained all the time whiles 
the forming endureth.For the ſame reaſon are two ſeeds 
neceſlaric in the generation of the man, one, of which 
the creature may be made, and rhe other by which it 
may be maintained whillt the forming endureth . But 
Hippocrates mentioncti one thing worthie ofgreat cons 
fideration , namely ; that it is not reſolued by nature, 
which of the two ſeeds ſhalbe the agent and formour, 8 
which ſhall ſerucforaliment. For many times, the ſeed 
of the woman is of greater efficacy than thatof the man, 
and when this betideth, ſhe maketh the generation,and 
that of the husband ſerueth tor aliment. Otherwhiles, 
that ofthe husband is more mighty,and that of the wife 
doth noughtels than nourtth. This dodtrin was not c0- 
{idercd by Ariſtotle, who could not vnderitand, wherto 
the womans ſecd {erued, and therefore vitered athou- 
*land follies, and that the ſame was bur alittle water, 
without vertue, or force for generation. V Vhich being 
granted, it would follow impoſlible, that a woman 
ſhould.cuer couet the conueriation of man, or con- 
ſent thereunto , but would ſhun the carnalloR, as be- 
ing herſclic ſo honeſt, and the worke ſovncleaneand 
filthy; ;z W hercthrough , in ſhart ſpace mankind would 
accay, 
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decay, and the world reſt depriued of the faireſt crea- 
ture, that euer nature formed, To this purpoſe Ariſtotle 
demandeth, what the cauſe is, that fleſhly copulation 
ſhould be an ation of the greateſt pleaſure, that nature 
euer ordained for the ſolace of liuing things. To which 
probleme he anſwereth, that nature <hauing {o defirou- 
ſly procured the perperuiric of mankind, did therefore 
place ſo great a deligitin this worke, to the end, that 
they being mooued by ſuch intercſt, might oladly 
apply themſclues to the atot generation; andit theſe 
incirements were wanting, no woman or man would 
condiſcend to the bands of mar: tage, inalmuch as the 
woman ſhould reape none other bencfirc , than to 
beare a burden in her bclly the ſpace of nine months, 
with ſo great trauaile and forrowecs, and at the time of 
her child-birth, to vadergo the hazard of forgoing her 
life. So would it be ncceſſaric , that the common- 
wealth ſhould through fearc enforce women to marrie, 
to the end mankind might not come to nothing. But 
becauſe nature doth her things with pleaſing, ſhe gave 
to a woman, all ihe 1: trumentes necefſarie for ma- 
king a ſeed \ init ting, andapt for iſſue, whereby ſhe 
mig!1t defire man, and take pleaſure in his con- 
verfation . But if it were of thatqualitic which 74- 
ftotle expreflerh, the would rather flie and abhorre 
him, than cuer loue him. This ſcltc Galen prooucth, 
alleaging an- example of the brute beaſtes, where. 
through he faith, thatif a Sowe be ſpeyed, the neuer 
delirech the Boare, nor will conſent that he approch 
vnto her. 

The like we do cuidently fee in a woman, whole 
temperature partaketh more of coldneſſe than is re- 


quyite ; * forif we tell hcr that ſhe mult be marricd, 
tncre 
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there is no word which ſoundeth worſe in her eare. And 
thelike befalleth roa cold man,for he wanteth the fruit. 
tul ſeed. Morcouer,if a womans ſeed were of that maner 
which Ari/totle mentioneth, it could be no proper ali- 
ment: for toattain the laſt qualities of aRtual nutriment, 
a totall ſeed is necef{orie, whereby it may be nouriſhed. 
Wherthrough, ifthe ſame come not to be concocted & 
{emblable, itcannot performe this point : for womans 
ſeed wanteth the inſtrumentsand places, as are the ſto- 
macke, the liuer,and the cods, where it may be concoc- 
ted. Thercfore nature prouided, that in the engendring 
of a creature, two ſeedes ſhould concurre; which being 
mingled,the mightier ſhould make the forming and the 
other ſcrue for nouriſhment. And this is ſeen euidently 
ſo ro be: for ifa blackamore beger a white woman with 
child, & a white mana neero woman, of both theſe vni- 
ons,wil be borne a creature, partaking of either qualirie. 
Out of this dodtin I gather that to be true, which many 
authenticall hiſtories affirm, that a dog carnally compa» 
nying with a woman, made herto concciue;and the hike 
did a beare with another woman,whom hefound alone 
in the fields. And likewiſe,an ape had two yong ones b 

another. We read alſo of one, who walking for recreati- 
on alongſt ariuers fide, a fiſh came out of the water, and 
begat her with child. The matter herein of moſt difficul- 
ty for the vulgar to c6ceiue,is, how it may be, that theſe 
women ſhould bring forth perfet men, and parcakers 
of the vie of reaſon, ſeeing the parents who engendred 
them,were brute beaſts To this I anſwer,that the ſecd of 
euery of theſe wome&,was the agent & former of the cre- 
ature,as the greaterin force, whence it figured the ſame, 
with his accidents of mans ſhape. The ſced of the brute 
beaſt(as not equallin ſtrength) ſerucd for aliment,8for 
nothing 
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nothingels. And that the ſeede of theſe vnreaſonable 
beaſts, might yeeld nouriſhmentto mans ſeed, is a mat- 
ter caſic tobe conceiued.For it any of theſe women had 
eaten a peece of bears fleſh, orof adog, boiled or ro- 
ſted, ſhe ſhould haue receiued nouriſhment thereout, 
though not ſo good as if the had caten mutton or par- 
tridges. The l:ke befalleth to mans ſeed, that his true 
nouriſhment (in the forming of the creaturc) is ano- 
ther mans ſeed, butif this be war:ting, the ſeed of fome 
brute beaſt may ſupply the roome ; but a thing which 
theſe hiſtories ſpecifieis,that children borne of ſuch co- 
pulations gijue token in their maners and conditions, 
thattheir engendring was not naturall, 

Our of the thingsalready rehearſed (though we haue 
ſomewhat lingered by the way therein) we may now 
eather the anſwere to that principall probleme, ws: 
that wiſc mens children, are wel-neere alwaies formed 


+ oftheirmothers ſeed : for that of the farhers ( forthe 


reaſons alreadic allcaged ) is not fruitfull for genera- 
. tion, andin engendring, ſerueth only for aliment. And 
the man who is ſhaped of the womans ſeed, cannotbe 
wittie, nor partake abilitic through the much cold 
and moiſt of that. ſex. Whence it becommeth mani- 
feſt, that when the child proouecth diſcreetand prompr, 
the ſame yeeldeth an infallible token, that he was for- 
med of his fathers ſeed. And if he ſhew blockiſh and vn- 
toward, we inferre, that he was formed of the ſeed of 
his mother. And hereto did the wiſe-man allude,when 
he ſaid, The wiſe ſonne reioyceth the father,buta foo- 
liſh child isagriefeto his mother. It may alſo cometo 
mw vpo ſome occalto,that the ſeed of a wiſe man may 

etheagentand form-giuer,& that of the woman,lerue 


tor nouriſhment,but the ſon ſo begotten will prooue of 
| {lender 
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flender capacitic : for put caſe, that cold and dry be two 
qualitics, whereofthe vaderſtanding hath need : yetit 
behooueth,that they hold a certaine quantitie and mea- 
ſure, which once exceeded, they doe rather hurt than 
g90d. Euen as weſce men very aged,that by occaſion of 
ouermuch cold and dry,we find them become children 
anew, and vtter many tollies. Letvs then preſuppole, 
that to ſome old man, there yet remainetcn yeares of 
life, with conucnient cold and dry to diſcourſe, in ſuch 
ſort, as theſe being expired, he ſhall then grow a babe a- 

aine. 

; If of ſuch a ones ſeed aſon be engendred, he ſhall till 
ten yeares age,make ſhew of greatſufficiencie:for that til 
then, he enioyeth the conuenient cold and drouth of 
his father ; bu! atelcucn yeares old , he will ſodainly 
quaile away,for that he hati out-paſſed the point, which 
to thele two qualities was behooffull . V Vhich welſce 
confirmed by daily experience in children Þcgotten in 
old age, who in thcir childhood are veric aduiſed, and 
aiterwards in mans ſtate, prooue veric dullards,& ſhort 
of life. And this groweth, becauſe they were made ofa 
{ced cold and dry, which had alreadie out-run the one 
halfof his race. Andif the father be wife in the works of 
the imagination, and by means of his much heat & dri. 
neſle, take to wife a woman cold and moitt in the third 
degree, the ſonne born of ſuch an accouplement,ſhalbe 
moſt yntoward, if he be formed of his fathers ſeed, for 
that he made abode ina belly ſo cold and moiſt, & was 
maintained by a bloud ſo diſtemperat.The contrary be. 
tideth,when the father is vntoward,whoſe {ced hath or- 
dinarily heat and exceſſive moiſture . The ſonne ſo en- 
gendred,ſhalbe dull til 15 yeares of age,for that he drew 


part of his fathers ſuperfluous moiſture, But the courſe 
of 
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of that age once ſpent, it giueth firmneſle, inaſmuch as 
the fooliſh mans (eed, is more temperatand lefle moiſt. 
It aideth likewiſe the wit, to continue nine moneths 
{pace ina belly of ſo little coldnefſe and moiſture, as is 
that of a woman cold and moilt in the firſt degrce, 
where it endured hunger and want. All this ordinarily 
befalleth, forthe reaſons by vs ſpecified : but there is 
tound a certaine ſort of men, whoſe genitorics are en- 
dowed with ſuch torce and vigour,as they vttetly ſpoile 
the aliments of their good qualities, and conuert them 
into their euill andgroſle ſubſtance. Theretore all the 
children whom they beget, (though they haue catcn 
delicat mcats) ſhall prooue rudeand dullards. Others 
contrariwiſe, viing groſle mcats, and of euill tempera- 
ture, areſo mightiein ouercomming them,thatthough 
they cat or porcke, yet tney make children of very 
delicat wit . Whence it procucth certain, that there are 
linages of fooliſh men,& races of wiſe men:and others, 
who of ordinarie atc borne blunt, and void of iudge- 
ment. 

Some doubts are encountred, by thoſe who ſecke to 
pearce into the bottom of this matter, whoſe anſwer (in 
the dotrin forepaſſed)is very ealte. The firlt is, whence 
it ſpringeth, that baſtard children accuſtomably reſem- 
bic their fathers, and of a 100 lawfull, go beare the f1- 
gurcand conditions of the mother . The ſecond, why 
baſtard children prooue ordinarily deliuer, couragious, 
and very aduiſed. The third, whatthe cauſe is, thatif a 
common trumpet conceiue, ſhe neuer looſeth her bur- 
den,though ſhe take venomous drenches to deſtroy the 
ſame,or belet much bloud,whereas if a married woman 
be with child by her husband vpon euery light occaſt- 


on, the ſame milcarrieth . To the firſt, P/aroan{iwereth, 
| laying; 
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ſaying, that no man is nought of his owne proper and 
agrecable will, vnleſſe he be firſt incited by the vitioul- 
neſſe of his temperature. And he giues vs an examplein 
lecherous men ;who, tor that they are ſtored with plen- 
tifull and fruitfull ſced, ſuffer greatilluſions, and manie 
combers; and therefore ( moleſted by thar paſſion) ro 
driuc the ſame from them, doe marrie wiucs. Of ſuch 
Galen ſaith,that they haue the inſtrumer:ts of generation 
very hotanddry : and for this cauſe breed ſced verie 
pricking & apt for procreation. A man then,who goeth 
ſeeking a woman not his owne, is repleniſhed with this 
fruitfull, digeſted, and well ſeaſoned ſeed, Whence it 
followcth of force, that he make the generation : for 
where botharecquall, the mans ſeed cartieta the grea- 
teſt cfhcacie; and it the ſon be ſhaped of the ſeed of ſuch 
a father, it enſucth of neceſſitie that he reſemble him, 
The contrarie betideth in lawtull children;who,for that 
married men haue thcir wiues cuer couched by their 
ſides, neuer take regard to ripen theſeed , or to make it 
apt for procreation, but rather(vpon eucry light entice- 
ment) yeeld the ſame from them, viing great violence 
and ſtirring;whereas women, abiding quiet,during the 
carnallact, their feed veſſels yceld nor their ſeed, faue 
when itis well concoR and ſcaſoned. Therfore married 
women do alwaics make the engendring,and their huf- 
bands ſeed feructh for aliment. But ſomrimes it comes 
to paſle, that both the ſeeds arc matched in equall per- 
tection,and cumbat in ſuch ſort,as both the one and the 
other take effc& in the forming,and ſo is a child ſhaped, 
who reſembleth neither father nor mother. Another 
timeit{cemeth that they agree vpon the matter, 8 part 
the likenetle between them : the ſeed of the farher ma- 
keth the noſtarilsand the cies; and that of the —__ 
tic 
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the mouth and the forchead. And which carrieth moſt 
maruell, it hath ſo fallen out , that the ſonne hath taken 
one eare of his fathcr, and another of his mother, and 
ſo thelikeinhis cies. But if the fathers ſeed doaltogi- 
ther prevaile, the childe retainerh his nature and his 
conditions : and when theſecd of the mother ſwaicth 
moſt, thelike reaſon taketh effe& . Therefore, the ta- 
ther who coueteth, that his child may be made of his 
owne ſeed, ought to withdraw himſelfe for fome daies 
from his wife, and ſtay till all his ſeed be concoRtedand 
ripencd;and thenit will tall out ce:tain that the forming 
ſhall proceed from him , and the wifes ſeed ſhall ſerue 
fornouriſhment. The ſecond doubt (by meanes of 
that we haue ſaid alrcady ) beareth little difficultic : for 
baſtard children are ordinarily made of feed hote and 
dry : and from this temperature (as we haue oftentimes 
prooued herctofore) ſpring courage, brauerie, anda 
good imagination, whereto this wiſdome of the world 
appertaineth. And becauſethe ſeed is digeſted and well 
ſeaſoned,nature effeReth what ſhelikes beſt, and pour- 
traieth thoſe children as with a penſill. Tothe third 
doubt may be anſwered, that the concciving of lewd 
women, is moſt commonly wrought by the mans ſeed: 
and becauſe the ſame is drie, and verie apt for iſſue, it 
faſteneth ir ſelfe in the woman with verie ſtrong rootes; 
but the childe breeding of married wamen, being 
wroughtby their own ſeed, occaſtoneth, that the crea- 
ture caſily vnlooſeth , becauſe the ſame was moiſt and 
watry, or as Hippocrates ſaith, full of muſtineſle. 
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What dilizences are to be wſed, for preſeruing the childrens wit 
after they are formea. | 
| i'$o 
He matter wherot man is compounded, proo- 
FF ucth athing ſo alterable, ando ſubiect to cor- 
ruption,thatarthe inſtant when he beginneth. 
to be ſhaped, helikewiſe beginneth to be vn- 
twined,and to alter,and therin can find no remedy. For 
it was ſaid,ſo ſoon as weare born, we faile to be. Wher- 
through nature prouided, that in mans body, there 
ſhould be 4 natural faculties,attraiue,reteriue,concoc- 
tiue,& expulſiue. The which concocting & altering the 
aliments which we eate,rcturne to repaire the ſubſtance 
that was loſt;ech ſucceeding in his place. By this we vn- 
derſtand,thar it lictle auaileth to haue engendred a child 
of delicar ſeed, if we. make no reckoning of the meates, 
which afterwards we iced vpon. For the creation being 
finiſhed, there remaineth not for the creature, any part. 
of the ſubſtance wherot it was firſt compoſed; True itis, 
that the firſt ſeed, if the ſame be well concocted and ſea- 
ſoned,poſleſſeth ſuch force,that digeſting & altering the 
meats, it maketh them (though they be bad and groſſe) 
to turne to his good temperature and ſubſtance, but we 
mayo far forth vie.ccontrary meats, as the creature ſhall 
looſe thoſe goodqualities, which it receiued fromthe 
ſeed wherof it was made:therefore Plato ſaid;that one of 
the things which moſt brought mans wit, and his man- 
ners to ruine, was his euill bringing vp in diet, For 
which cauſe-he counſelled that we ſhould giue vnto 
children, meats and drinks, dclicat, and of good tem- 
perature, to the end,that when they grow big,they may 
know how to abandon theeuil,& to embrace the good. 
The reaſon hereof is very cleere. For if at the bginning 


the 
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thebraine was made of delicat ſeed, and that this mem- 
ber goeth euecrie day impairing and conſuniing , and 
mult be repaired with the meats which we eat, it is cer- 
taine, if theſe being groſle and of cuiltremperature,that 
viing them many dates togither,the braine will become 
oof the ſame nature, Therefore it ſufficcth not, thatthe 
child be borne of good feed, butallo itbehooueth that 
the meat which hceateth, aſter he is formed and borne, 
bee endowed with the ſame qualities. Whatthete be, 
it carrieth no great difticultic to manifeſt , if you preſup- 
ole, that the Greekes were the moſt diſcreet men. of 
the world, and that, enquiring after aliments and food, 
to make their children witty and wiſe, they found the 
beſt and moſt appropriat. For if the ſubtile and delicate 
wit, conſiſt in cauſing that the brainebe compounded 
of partes ſubtile, and of good temperature, that meatt 
which aboue all others partaketh theſe two qualities, 
ſhalbe the ſame which it bchooueth vs to ve, tor obtci- 
ning our end. Gale, andall the Greeke Phiſitions , ſay 
that Goats milke boiled witn honny, is'the beſt meat 
which any man can cat : for beſides that it hath a mode- 
rate ſubſtance, therein the heatexceedeth not the cold, 
nor the moiſt the drie. Therefore we ſaid (ſome few 
leaues paſt )that the parentes , whoſe will earneſtly lea- 
deth them , to hauea childe, wiſe,prompt,and of good 
conditions, muſt eat much Goats milke boiled with 
honny,7 or 8 daies before the copulationut-Balbeit this 
aliment is ſo good(as Galen ipeaketh of )yet it falleth out 
a matter of importance for the wit, that the meate con- 
liſt of moderate ſubſtance, and of ſubtile pattes . For 
how much the finer the matter becommeth in the 
nouriſhment of the braine, {o much the more is the 
wit ſharpened. For which cauſe, the Greckes drew 
Yyh out 
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out of the milke, cheeſe and whey (which are the two 

grofſcaliments of his compoſition) and lefe the butter, 

which in nature reſcmbleth the aire. This they gauein 

food to their children,mingled with honny, with inten- 

tion to make them witty and wiſe . And that this is the 

eructh, 1s plainly ſeen by that which Homer recountcths 
Beſides this meat, children did eatcracknels, of white 

bread,of very delicat water, with honny andalittle alt : 

but in ſteed of vinegar(for that the ſame is very noiſome 

and dammageable to the vnderſtanding)they fhall adde 
thereunto, butter of Goats-milke, whole temperature & 
ſubſtance,is appropriat for the wit. But in this regiment 
grows an inconuentence verie great, namely; that chil- 


dren vling ſo delicat meats , ſhall not poſleſle ſufficient 
ſtrength co reſiſt the iniuries ofthe aire : neither can de. 


fend themſelues from other occaſions,which are woont 
to breed maladies. So by making the become wiſe,th 
will fall out to be vnhealthful,and live a ſmall time. This 
difficulty demandeth, in what ſort children may be. 
brought vp, witty and wiſe, and yet the matterſo hand- 
led,as it may no way gainſay their healthfulnes. VVhich. 
ſhall eaſily be effected, if the parentes dare to put in pra- 
Qiſe,ſome rules and precepts which I wil preſcribe. And 
becauſe deinty people are deceiued in bringing vp their 
childre,and they treat ſtit of this matter: I wil firſt aſſigne 
them the cauſe why their children, though they haue 
Schoolemaiſters and tutors, and themſelues take ſuch 
pains at their booke,yet they come away ſo meanly with 
the ſciences, as allo in what fort they may remedy this, 
without that they abridze their life, or hazard their 
health. Eight things (ſaith Hppocrates)make mans fleſh 
moiſt & fat, The 1 to be merry,and to liueat hearts caſe; 
the 2 toſlcepe much : the 3 tolic ina ſoftbed : the 4 to 
arc 
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fare well : thefifth; to be well apparclled and furniſhed: 
the {ixth, to ride alwaies on hotrfebacke : the ſeuenth,to 
haue our-will : the eighth to be occupicd in plaies and 
paſtimes, and in things which yecld contentment and 
pleaſure. Ail which is a veritic ſo manifeſt, as if Hippocra- 
tes had notaffirmed it, nonedurſt denie the ſame. Only 
we may doubt, whether delicious people doe alwaies 
obſerue this maner of life;bur it it be true that they doo, 
we may well coriclude;that theirſeed is very moiſt, and 
that the children which they beget, will of necefſitic 0- 
uer-abound in ſuperfluous moiſture, which it behoo- 
ueth firſt to be conſumed : for this qualitie ſenderh ro 
ruine the operations of the reaſonable ſoule: And more- 
ouer the Phiſirions ſay, that it makerh them'"to Jruea 
ſhort ſpace and vnhealthfull. By this it ſhould ſeeme, 
thata good wit, anda ſound bodily health require one 
ſelfke qualitie, Namely drouth; wherethrough, the pre- 
cepts and rulcs which weareto lay downe for making 
chitdren wiſe, will ſerne hkewile to yeeld them much 
health, and long lite. It bchooueth them, (ſo ſoone as 4 


'* Cchildeisborneot delicious parents) inaſmuch as their 


conſtiturion confiſteth of more cold and moiſt than is 
conuenient for childhood, to waſh him with ſalt hote 
water, which (by the opinion of all phiſttions' ſoketh vp 
anddrieth the fleſh, & giucth ſoundnefle to the finews, 
and maketh the child ſtrong and manly, and (by conſu- 
ming the outrmuch moiſture of his braine) enablerh 
him with wit, and freeth him-frem many deadly infir- 
mities. Conttariwiſe, the bath being of water treſhand 
hot, in that the ſame moiſteneth the fleſh (faith Hippo- 
crates: it breedeth fiue annoiances ; Namely, effemina- 
ting of the fleſh, weakneſſe of ſinews, dulneſle of ſpirits, 
fluxes ot bloud, and baſencfſc of ſtomacke. Bar if the 
Y ij child 
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child iſſue outot his mothers belly with exceſſive dri- 
neſle,ir is requiſitto waſhe the ſame with hote freſh wa- 
ter. Thertore _—_—_ ſaid, children areto be waſhed 
along time with hote water , to the cndthey may re- 
ceiuc thelefle annoiance by the crampe, and that they 
may grow and be well coloured : but (for certaine) this 
muſt be vnderſtood of thoſe who come forth dric out 
of their motaers belly, in whom it behooueth ro amend 
their cuili temperature, by applying vnto them contra- 
riequalities. The Almains (faith Galen) haue a cuſtome, 
to waſh their childrenin a riuer,ſo ſoon asthey are born; 
them ſceming,thatas the iron which commeth burning 
hot out of the forge, is made theſtronger,it it be dipped 
in cold water:; ſo-when the hot Child is taken out of the 
mothers wombe, it yecldeth him of greater force and 
vigour,it he be wafhcd in freſh water. This thing is con- 
demned by Galen for a beaſtly'praciſe, and that with 
rcat reaſon : for put caſe,that by this way, theskinne is 
| or in and cloſed, andnoteafie to bealteredby the 
injuries of the aire,yct will itteſt offended by the excre- 
ments which are engendred in the body, for that the 
ſame is not of force,nor open ſo as they may be exhaled 
and paſle forth .. Burthe beſt and ſafeſt remedie is, to 
waſh the children, who haue ſuperfluous moiſture,with 
hot ſaltwater : for their exceſſiue moiſture conſuming, 
theyare the'neererto health , andthe way through the 
Skinne, being ſtopped in them, they cannot receiuc an- 
noiance by any-occaſion. Neitherare the inward excre«: 
ments thereforeſo ſhutyp, thatthereare notwaies left 
openfor them, where they may.come out, And nature 
is ſo forcible, that, if they hauetaken from hera com- 
mon way. ſhe will.ſceke, out another toſcrue her turne, 
And when all others faile, ſhe can $kill to make new 
= waics, 
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waies, whetethrough to fend ovit whatdoth herdamn- 

mage. VVherctore of twoextreames, it'is more auaile- 

able forhealth, ro haue a skinne hard and ſomewhat 

cloſe, than thinneand open * | 

+». Theſecond thing requiſir'to be performed when the 

child (halbe born, is,thatwemake him acquainted with 
the winds,and with change of aire/& notkeep him Rift 
locked vp'iina chamber : for elfe it will become weake, 

mama ncccdh, of feeble ſtrength, and within three 
orfoure daies, gige vpthe ghoſt. Nothing (faith Hrppo- 
crates) ſo much weakenethithe fleſh, as ro abide ſtill in 
warmeplaces, and'to keepe our ſelues from heateand 
cold. Neither is rhere a better retnedic for healthfull li- 
ning,than to,accuſtome our body to al winds, hot,cold, 
moiſt,anddry. Wheterhrough A rifotle enquireth,whar 
the cauſeis} that fuch as liucin the'Gallies are] more 
healthy,& better colored, than thoſe whoinhabita pla- 
ſhy ſoil-And this difficulty groweth greater,conſidering 
the hardlife which they lead,fleeping in their clothes,in 
the open aire,againſt theſun,in the cold, & the water, 8 
faring withall ſo courſly. The like may be demanded,as 
touching ſhepheards, who of all other men enioy the 
ſoundcſt health, & it ſpringeth, becauſe they haue made 
aleague withalrhe ſeuera[ qualities of theaire,and their 
nature diſmaieth at nothing, Cotrariwiſe,we plainly ſee, 
thatif aman giue himſelfe to liue deliciouſly,and to be- 
ware that the fun,the cold,the cuening,nor the wind of- 
tend him,within 3 daies he ſhalbe diſpatched with apoſt 
lettertoanother world. Therfore itmady well befaid,he 
that louerh his life in this world,ſhal leeſe it: for there is 
no manthat can preferue himſelf from the alteration of 
the aire;therfore itis better toaccuſtom himſelf ro euery 
thing,cotheend ami may liye careles,& not inſuſpece. 
oe Y ij The 
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Theerrqur.afthevulgar conliſterh, in thinking thatthe 
babcjs borne fo:tender and delicat,as he cannotendure 
to ie forth of the mothers wombe (where itwas ſo 
warme) intoaregion of theaireſ{o cold, without recei- 
ing.much dammage. And yerely they arc deceiued:for 
thoſe of, Almaine (a region,ſo cold) vicdto'dip their 
children ſo hate.in the; river :;and though this werea 
beaſtly at, yerrheſame did them no hurt ; nor deaths 
arme. r 
-  Thethird point conuenient;to beaccompliſhed, is, 
to ſeeke om ayoons nurſept temperanuchat8& drie:or 
(alterourdoctrine) cold and moiſt inthe firſt degree; 
cnured to.hardnefle & want, ta lie on the bate ground, 
to eat little, andto go-poorly clad;:in wet, drauth and 
heat; ſuch:aone will yceld a firme-milke; as acquainted 
with thealterations-gf the aire; and the: childe bei 
broughryp by her, for ſome good ſpace, will grow tol 
poſleſie a great firmnegfle, And if (he be diſcreetand ad- 
iſed,! the ame will alohe.of much auiile forhis wit: 
RET milke of ſuch a one; is verie «laine;hotzand drie: 
with which two qualities, the much cold and moiſt will 
be corrected, which the infant;brought from his mo- 
thers wombe. How greatly jt impoxterh for the ſtrength 
of the creature, thatit ſucke;amilke well exetciſed, is ap«. 
parently proued in-horſes, who being foaled by mares, 
tolled in plowing-and harrowing ,. prooue great cour- 
{ers,and will abide much hardnefſe. And it the dammes 
ryn vp and downidlely inthe paſtures after the firſt ca- 
ricre,they are.natable to-ftand pntheir feet. The order! 
then which ſhould be held with the nurſe, is, to take ner 
into. houſe, ſome foure or fiuemonths before the child- 
birth,and to giue hertheſame meats to eat, wheron the: 
mother teedcth,that ſhe may haue time temanſumg) = 
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bloud and bad humours , which ſhe had gathered by 
harmfull meats, that ſhe.yſed tofare, and to the end the 
child ({o ſoon as it is born) 'may fucke the like milke vn- 
to that, which relicued 1tin the mothers bellic,or made 
at leaſt of the ſame meats, 
;.;The fourth 4s, norto accuitomethe child toſleepein 
aſgtt bed, norto keepe him ouerwarme appartelled : or 
tue him too much mear. For theſe three things (ſaith 
Hippoerate: ) (carlen and dry vp the fleſh, and their con- 
taricg,fatten and<nlarge thefame, And in ſodoing,the 
child ſhall grow of great wit, ;and of long life, by'redfon 
of this drinefle : and by the'contraries, he will prooue 
faire,far;ful of bloud,& bockiſh;which habit, #1ppocrates 
called Wraltler-like , and huldeth it for verie perillous. 
Wwth thisſelferecent and order of life, was the wiſcft 
Mmagbroughevp,thateuerthe world hadg To weet our 
ſauiour Chriſt, in that he was man, ſauing {(forthat he 
was batn out of Nazareth) perhaps his mother had no 
{alyyaterat hand, wherewith (ſhe might wath him : but 
this/fyasa cuſtome of the Jews, and(of all Aſta beſides; 
brought in by ſome skiltull Phifitions, for the good of 
infants, wherethrough the Prophet ſaith, And when 
thou wertborne, atthy birth day thy nauill ſtring was 
notemoff: neitherwert thou for:thy: healths ſake wa- 
ſhediniwater; nor {caloned withdale;-nor wrapped in 
{wathling clothes.. But as touching the otherthings, ſo 
ſooneas hewas borne, he began to hold friendſhip with 
the.cold, and the otheralterations of the aire. Hisfirſt 
bed was the carth; his. apparre!l courſe, as if hewottld: 
obſerve Hippocratesreceit, A few daies afrerthey went 
3 withhiminto Acgypt,a place very hot,where he remai*- 
; nedallthetimethat. Herod lined. His mother partaking 
thelike humours, ivis certaine,thatſhe muſt yecld = a 
Si INUKC 
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milke well exerciſed, and acquainted with the alterati- 
ons of the aire. The meat which they gaue him, was the 
ſame which the Greeks deuiſed,to endow theirchildren 
with witand wiſdom. This(I haueſaid heretofore) was 
the butteriſh part of the milke eaten with konny.Wher- 
fore Eſay ſaith, He ſhall eat butter & honny,that he'ma 
know toeſchew euill, and chuſe the good. By whichs 
wordes is ſeen, how the Prophet gaue vs to vnderſtand; 
thatalbeithe was vcrie God, yet he ought alſoto be a 
et man : and to attaine naturall wiſedome,he muſt 
apply the ſemblable diligences, as doe the other ſons of 
men. Howbeir this ſeemeth difficult to be concciued, 
and may be alſo held a folly, to thinke thar becauſe 
Chriſt our redeemer, did cate butter and honny being a 
childe, he ſhould therefore know how to: eſchue evil 
and make choice of good : when he was elder, God 
being (as he is) of infinite wiſedome,and _ given 
him (as he was man) all the ſcience infuſed, which he 
could receiue after his naturall capacitie,. Therefore it 
is certaine that he knew full as much'in his mothers 
wombe, as when he was thittic three yeares old, with- 
our eating cither butter or honny,-or borrowing the 
helpe of anie other _naturall remedies requiſte for hu. 
maine wiſdom. Bur forall this,jitis-of greatimportance 
that the propheraſſigned him that ſelfe meat, which'the 
Troiansand Greeks accuſtomably gaue their children 
to make them witty and wiſe,& that he ſaid, To the end 
he mayknow to ſhun cuill and chuſe the good .. For vn- 
derſtanding,that by means of theſe aliments, Chriſt our 
{ſauiour,got(as he was man) more acquiſit knowledge, 
than he ſhould haue poſſeſſed if he had vſed other con- 
trarie meats; it behooueth vs to expound this particle, 


(tothe end) that we may know what he meant, m_ 
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he ſpake in thoſe termes. We mult therfore preſuppole, 
that in Chriſt our redeemer were two natures, as the ye 
ry tructh is, and the faith ſo teacheth vs; one, diuine, as 
he was God; and another humanc, compounded of a 
rcalonable ſoule, & of an elimentall bodic, ſo diſpoſed 
and initrumentalized, as the other children of men. As 
concerning his firſt nature, ir behooucth not to intreat 
of the wildome of our ſauiour Chriſt : for it was intinit 
without encreaſe or diminiſhment, and without de- 
pendance vpon ought elſe, ſaue onely in that he was 
God, and to he was as wiſe in his mothers woinbe, as 
when he was 33 yeares of age, and {o from cuerlaſting. 
But in that which appertaineth ro his ſecond nature, 
weare to weet, that the ſoule of Chriſt, euen from the 
| Inſtant when God created it, was bleſſed, and glorious, 
euenas now itis; and ſeeing it enioyed God and his 
wildome,it 15 certaine that in him was none ignorance: 
but he had ſo much ſcience infuſed, as his naturall capa- 
Citie would beare:but withall,it is alike ccrtaine, that as 
. the glorie did not communicat it ſclte vnto all the 

partes of the bodie, in reſpeR of the redemption of 
mankinde, no more did the wiſedome infuſed, com- 
municate it {clte , For the braine was not diſpoſcd,nor 
inſtrumentalized,with the qualities & ſubſtance, which 
are neceſſary, to the end the ſoule may with ſuch an in- 
ſtrument,di{courſc and philoſophize: forif.you call to 
mind that which inthe beginning of this worke we de- 
linered,the graces '2ratis giuen , which God beſtoweth 
vpon men, do ordinarily require, that the inſtrument 
with which they are. to be exerciſed; and the ſubiedt 
whercinto it is to be receiued , doe partake the na- 
turall qualities, requiſite for eueric ſuch gift . And 


the reaſonis, becaule that the reaſonable ſoule, 15an 
act 
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act of the body, and worketh not withoutthe ſeruice of 
his bodily inſtrumentes . The braine of our redeemer 
Chriſt, whilſt he was a babe, and lately born, had much 
moiſture: for in that age it was behooffull ſoto be, and 
a matter naturall, and therefore ini that-it was of ſuch 

qualitie, his reaſonable ſoule (naturally) could nor dif. 
courſe nor philoſophize with ſuch an inſtramet. Wher- 
through, the ſcience infuſed , paſſed not to the bodily 
memorie , nortorhe imagination , nor the vnderftan- 
ding , becauſe theſe threeare inſtrumentall powers (as 
tofore we haue proued) & enioyed not that perfection, 

which they were to haue; but whulſt the brain went dry- 
ing, by meanes of timeand age : the reaſonable ſoule 
wentalſo manitcſting every day more and more,the in- 
fuſed wiſdome which it had, and communicated the 
ſame to the bodily powers. Now; befides this {uperna. 
turall knowledge,he had alſo another,which is gathered 
of things that they heard whilcft they were children, 
of that which they ſaw, of that which they {mellcd,, of 
that which they taſted, and of that which they touched: 

and this (tor certaine) our ſauiour Chriſt attained as o- 
ther men do. And cuen as for diſctrning things perfe- 
ly, heſtoodin need of goodeies, and for hearing of 
ſounds, good eares: ſoalſo heſtood in need of a good 
braine,to iudge the good and the euil.Whence itis ma. 
niteſt,that by cating thoſe delicat meates, his head was 
daily better inſtrumentalized,8& attained more wiſdom. 
Inſort,thatif God had taken fr6 him his ſcience infuled, 
thriſe in the courſe of his life ( by ſeeing that which he 
had purchaſed) we ſhall find, that atten yeares he knew 
more than at fiue, at twentie, more than at ten, and art 

thirtte three, more than at twenty. And that this duGrin 

15 true and catho]icke, the letter of the Euarigelicke rext 
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prooucth, ſaying; and leſus encreaſed in wiſedome and 

e,and grace, with God,8: with men. Of many catho. 
licke ſenſes which the holy ſcripture may recciue,] hold 
that euer better which taketh the letter, than that which 
reaueth the termes and wordes of their naturall ſignifi- 
cation. V Vhat tte qualities are which the brain ought to 
haue,and what the ſubſtance,we haue already reported, 
by the opinion of Heraciitus, That drinefle maketh the 
wiſeſt ſoule. And by Galens mind we proued, That when 
the braine is compounded ofaſubſtance very delicat, it 
maketh the wit to be ſubtile. Chriſt our redeemer, went 
purchaſing more drineſle by his age : for from the day 
that we are borne, ntil that of our death,we daily grow 
toa more drineſle,and leefing of fleſh,& a greater know- 
ledge. The {ubtile and delicat parts of his braine, went - 
correcting themſelues, whilſt he fed ypon meats, which 
the Prophet ſpeaketh of. For if eucry moment he had 
need of nouriſhment,and reſtoring the ſubſtance which 
waſted away, and this muſt be performed with meates, 
and in none other ſort , it is certaine, thatif he had al- 
waies fed on cowes beefe, or porcke, in few daies he 
| ſhould have bred himſclfe a braine grofle and of cuill 
temperature: with which his reaſonable ſoulc could nor 
haue ſhunned cuill, or choſen good , ſauce by miracle, 
and employing his diuinitie. But God leading him by 
naturall means,cauſed him to vic thoſe {o delicat meats, 
by which the braine being maintained, the ſame might 
be made an inſtrument, ſo well ſupplicd, as (euen with- 
out viing the diuine or infuſed knowledge)he might na- 
turally haue eſchued euill, and choſen good,as do the 0- 
ther children of men. 
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